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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Articte I. 


Doctrine and Life of Maximus the Confessor. 


S. Maximi Confessoris, Grecorum Theologi eximiique Philosophi, 
Opera. Ex probatissimis queque Mss. Codicibus, Regiis, Card. Maza- 
rini, Seguierianis, Vaticanis, Barberinis, Magni Ducis Florentinis, 
Venetis, &c. eruta, nova Versione subacta, Notisque illustrata. Opera 
& studio R. P. Combefis, Ord. FF. Predicorum Provincie Sancti Lu- 
dovici. Ex Almi Gallie Cleri jussu et ordine. Parisiis, 1675. 2 
Tom. fol. 

Amonc the distinguished names which belong to the 
ancient history of Universalism, we find that of St. Maxi- 
mus of Constantinople, the Monk and the Confessor, as 
he is called. He flourished in the early part, and in the 
middle, of the Seventh Century. Though he has left no 
very clear or formal expression of his faith on-this one 

oint, the restitution of all things, it is evident enough, 
the general purport of his writings, that he held the 
doctrine, notwithstanding the anathema passed upon it by 
the Catholic Church, which compelled him to avoid an 
offensive avowal. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
the judgement of some of our ablest inquirers into the 
opinions of antiquity. Neander says that “‘ the fundamen- 
‘tal ideas of Maximus seem to lead to the doctrine of a 
‘ final universal restoration, which is, in fact, intimately con- 
‘nected also with the system of Gregory of Nyssa, to which 
‘he most closely adhered. Yet he was too much fettered 
‘by the Church system of doctrine, distinctly to express 
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‘any theory of this sort.”?' To the judgement thus pro- 
nounced by Neander, the historian of the Christian Church, 


we may add that of Ritter, the historian of Philosophy ; 


‘‘The doctrine of Maximus, concerning the union of all 
‘things with God, leads him by consequence to the doc- 
‘ trine also of the restoration of all fallen souls. He found 


‘this in Gregory of Nyssa, and he could not do otherwise 
‘than to favor it, since it stands in the closest agreement 


‘with his own doctrine, that all things will be united with 
‘ God through his Son. The Word of God is to become 
‘ all in all, and to save all; at the end of the world, there 
‘shall be a universal renewal of the human race. What 


‘can set bounds to this grace of God, since it will have the 
‘power to create anew? In reality, God leaves no man 


‘free; for he is united with all, and he will at last dwell 
‘in all by a perfect union. Along with this thought, how- 
‘ever, there naturally came up the consideration which 


‘arises from the other side of his doctrine, namely, that 
‘this union can take place only in the degree in which the 


‘ creatures themselves are worthy ; so that the union will 
‘bring pleasure in some cases, and anguish in others. 
‘Still the soul ever seeks rest; and as it can obtain this 


‘nowhere but in God, it cannot cease to strive, till it has 


‘found him. Then shall the soul take its body again, 


‘ recover all its virtues, and all its fallen powers restored to 
‘ perfect soundness, and have no more remembrance of its 
‘former evil.” ? 

Maximus is generally regarded, by modern writers of 


ecclesiastical and dogmatic history, as the most earnest 


and profound theologian of his times. Mosheim names 
him first among the best Greek fathers of that Century ; 
Milner calls him ‘*‘one of the most learned men of the 
age,’”’ a lover “‘of real godliness,” and admires his ‘ good 


sense and sincerity ;” Neander pronounces him “a man 
distinguished for acuteness and profundity of intellect,” 


for ‘“‘ zeal in endeavoring to promote a vital, practical 


1 Neander’s Hist, of the Christian Religion, &c. (Torrey’s translation) 
vol. iii. p. 175. In his Note, here, Neander mentions the doctrine of 
Maximus, that the reunion of all rational essences with God, is the final 


end of the divine economy, and that God will finally be glorified by the 
extinction of all evil. 


2 Ritter, Geschichte der Christliche Philosophie, 2 ter Theil, S. 550, 
551. (6 ter Th. d, Gesch. d. Philosophie.) 
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Christianity, flowing out of the disposition of the heart,” 
and thinks highly of ‘his solid worth and importance ;”’ 


Ritter says, he “unquestionably belonged among the 
most remarkable men of his time,” and commends his 


extraordinary learning, his depth, versatility, sharpness of 
thought, and elevating warmth of feeling. 
It is but just to acknowledge, however, that many of 


these distinctions can be accorded to him only with refér- 
ence to the low level of his age. ‘T'hough he rose, in cer- 


tain respects, above the influences of the time, his mind 
was evidently warped by them, if not stunted, and his 
thoughts were stamped with the crabbed forms of the 


prevailing doctrines and tastes. We should, therefore, 


place him at much disadvantage, were we to compare 


him with the great thinkers, or with the great geniuses, of 
other and more enlightened periods. In point of method, 
at least, he seems to us a very abrupt, obscure, and inele- 


gant writer; and if, in his opinions, we discover some 
better views than were common at that time, they are 


sadly shrouded by the prevailing darkness. The Seventh 


Century extended a considerable way into the evening of 
that long night which was coming down on universal 
Christendom. There was little freedom of investigation, 


or vigor of understanding to investigate; there was no 
healthful nor natural exercise of thought. All was chain- 


ed down, by ecclesiastical authority ; all was corrupted, 
either by the fresh barbarism that had broken in, or by 
the putrifying elements that remained of a worn-out civil- 


ization. It is true, that the Greek or Eastern Church, to 
which Maximus belonged, preserved a much greater de- 


gree of intellectual activity, than the Latin; but even this 
activity was, in general, only a whimsical sprightliness, 
busied in futile speculations, or exhausted in efforts at 
narrow and idle acuteness in dialectics. Perhaps, in no 


period is the human mind exhibited under a more humili- 


ating aspect, than in those times when genius had not yet 
wholly departed from the world, but when the little that 
remained of it was employed in fantastic theorizing; as 
friskiness, in second-childhood, is more unseemly to be- 


hold, than the stupidity of absolute decrepitude. Such 
was the general state of things, during the life-time of 
Maximus. 
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If we look into the condition of religious affairs in the 
East, where he was brought up, we must observe that the 
long and disgraceful quarrels, concerning the two natures 
. of Christ, had already closed, when he was born, and that 
our present Orthodox doctrine, on this. point, had been 
permanently established, by the shameless treachery, in- 
trigues, bribery, kicks and blows, which characterized 
several successive Councils of ambitious prelates and cour- 
tiers. In this way, the final decision had been brought 
about, that the divinity and humanity, the Godhead and 
manhood, were amalgamated into one person, in Christ, 
without distinction between them, but yet without being 
confounded together. Jargon could go no further; and 
here the matter permanently rested. But about the year 
620, another question, growing out of that decision, began 
to be agitated: Whether there were two wills, two sets of 
mental operations, in Christ, by virtue of his two natures. 
As it was acknowledged, notwithstanding the doubleness 
of his being, that he was but one person, many were in- 
clined to infer that he had but one will, one faculty of 
volition, namely, that of his divine nature, which acted 
through his human nature, as through its instrument. 
Different seats of volition, it was thought, would of course 
render him more than one person. Others, however, saw 
in this inference a deadly heresy, big with danger to the 
decision, of the former century, concerning his two na- 
tures. They concluded that, although Christ was but one 
person, yet his humanity had a complete will of its own, 
as well as his divinity. This was the great theological 
question which shook the Church, during the latter half of 
the life of Maximus. It would lead us too far astray to 
follow the violent contest which raged, and to relate the 
opposite decisions of Councils, the conflicting positions of 
successive Popes, and the no less contradictory decrees of 
different Emperors, on the point. It is sufficient to say, 
that the advocates of one will only, were called Monoth- 
elites, and that the defenders of two wills, who finally got 
the victory, may be distinguished, by a corresponding 
Greek appellation, as Duothelites. 

We shall see in the sequel, that Maximus was one of 
the leading spirits in the latter party, the Orthodox as it 
eventually proved to be, though he fell a martyr to the 
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cause before it gained the ascendency. But for the pres- 
ent, we turn to an account of his theology, and of his 
general mode of thinking. 


The more substantial part of his doctrine was grounded 
chiefly on the teachings of the three Cappadocian fathers, 
of the Fourth Century,—Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Gregory Nyssen ; especially was it based on those of the 
last, whom he called the Great. At the same time, his 
wide and rather indiscriminate Eclecticism led him to se- 
lect, from other fathers of repute, a mass of ideas, not 
always belonging together ; and, by means of his fanciful 
method of interpreting, he forced. the most discordant 
witnesses to agree in his opinions. Perhaps, he did not, 
in every case, clearly understand his authors; at least, he 
was ambitious to use their forms of expression, even when 
he failed to master their sentiments, For example, though 
he was an extravagant admirer of the mystical works, 
which had been forged, in the preceding Century, under 
the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, and though his 
expositions betray the influence of the Neoplatonic Philo- 
sophy, yet he seldom follows out, either the one or the 
other, to their own legitimate results. 

Adopting the forms of that philosophy, and those of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, he speaks of God as the hidden Being, 
above all existence, and all non-existence, beyond the 
reach of all that can be said or thought, above all that can 
be affirmed or denied; though he thinks that our nega- 
tions concerning God are more true than our affirmations 
of him. It appears, however, that he did not use these 
forms precisely in the sense of the speculatists from whom ~ 
he borrowed them. If all he meant to say, was, that God 
is incomprehensible, there was no need of beclouding the 
simple proposition, with a verbiage which throws light on 
nothing, except the bad taste of the writer. The doctrine 
of a Trinity had been so long, and so universally, estab- 
lished in the Church, that we must expect to find it a fun- 
damental point in his system. With him, it is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of Christian theology, in distinction from 
the too bald idea of God in Judaism, and the deification 
of nature in Heathenism. His exposition of the doctrine 
is this: As the rate God is the ultimate source of all 

1 
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being, or existence, material and immaterial ; as the Son, 
he actually creates all things; as the Holy Spirit, he 
brings all things to perfection. These processes are ever 
going on; from the hidden cause in his own being, he is 
always putting forth creating energy through the Son, and 
what he thus produces he is always perfecting through 
the Holy Spirit. There is no cessation in the ever-pro- 
gressing work. ‘Then again, as it is through the Son that 
all things are brought into existence,—as the creation 
takes place in him, Maximus infers that the whole must 
ever stand in some such natural union with God, as the 
Son himself has with the Father. Through the Son, God 
thus pervades all things, by a sort of natural necessity ; 
he dwells in all things by virtue of his relation to the me- 
dium in which they were made. And the highest object 
of the divine economy, is, to raise that natural union to its 
most excellent form, or to its perfect spiritual state, so 
that the creation shall eventually come into universal and 
complete harmony with its Creator. If it should be 
thought that the evil, which exists, may interfere with the 
attainment of this end, Maximus voids the objection, by 
the dialectic subtilty, that evil, though it mingles with the 
present order of things, arises merely as a negation, hav- 
ing never been created, and is therefore incapable of pre- 
senting a permanent resistance. 

We shall not stop to unravel all the threads in these 
fine-drawn fancies. To a plain understanding, the simple 
fact that God made the world, affords all the ground there 
is for inferring such a natural union of it with him, as 
Maximus supposes. The intervention of a second person, 
as the instrument of creation, can add nothing to the 
validity of the inference. The same, however, may be 
said of all the arguments by which mystical speculatists, 
both in theology and in philosophy, attempt to show that 
such an intervention brings God into nearer contact with 
his works. It would seem, also, that our author’s exposi- 
tion of the Trinity is applicable only to what is called a 
Modal one, consisting of three relations of the Godhead, 
instead of three hypostases. This, however, was not his 
meaning. But then no statement of the doctrine, that we 
have ever seen, is free from inexplicable entanglement. 

According to Maximus, man was created without any 
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evil in his nature, but not with positive holiness. To 
attain this, his own voluntary activity was requisite. He 
was, therefore, endowed with freedom of will. By abus- 
iny this, he fell, and corrupted our nature, which was his 
own. In our fallen estate, we are not, indeed, totally 
depraved. There are, in the human soul, germs of good 
which no sin can destroy; we still have the faculty of 
seeking God, though it has undergone a sort of paralysis 
by original sin. Even our sinful passions are but perver- 
sions of those elements that weré given to us pure in the 
beginning ; and all, indeed, that is, properly speaking, 
natural to us, is good,—sin being against our true nature. 
But as we have lost our primitive freedom, by the bon- 
dage to which we are subjected through transgression, 
and as we have become alienated from God in our 
thoughts and affections, the divine Logos, or the Son, 
took our nature into personal union with himself, in order 
to restore the whole race, by imparting to it his own moral’ 
properties,—as the head communicates its vitality through 
‘all the members. The purpose of redemption was not 
merely to cleanse us from our sins, but to raise us also to 
@ permanent divine life, such as we never could have 
attained to, by our own powers, even in their original 
state. In accomplishing this end, however, the Holy 
Spirit works in us only by means of our own rational and 
spiritual faculties. There is a codperation of divine grace 
and of our agency; these being united in us, by virtue 
somehow of the union of our nature with the divine, in 
Christ. God and man having been brought into one per- 
son, Christ,—this is, somehow, the ground on which grace 
and our natural powers are enabled to coalesce in our 
personal acts, and to operate together as one; it bridges 
over the chasm which would otherwise separate the two; 
or, to repeat still another favorite jargon of theologians, it 
takes our nature up into the divine. All these forms of 
thought belong only to some phase of the subsequent 
Realistic fancy, that human nature is some thing else than 
the personal nature of the several individuals of the hu- 
man race; that it is a sort of general mass of spiritual 
substance, lying quite back of them as individuals, it being 
the perfect reality, of which they are but imperfect deriv- 
atives; so that this impersonal substance itself can be 
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hypostatically united with the Divinity, while they remain 
alienated from him as before. Such is the stuff the vaunt- 
ed bridge is made of! But to go on with the doctrines of 
Maximus: Divine grace never supersedes our natural 
faculties; it only gives them life, and works in conjunc- 
tion with them. For instance, it does not produce faith, 
without our rational conviction of the future and invisible 
realities ; nor obedience, without our own striving; nor 
does it confer its gifts of miraculous healing, without a 
natural benevolence, on our part, towards the afflicted. 
And so, in all other spiritual operations of our mind. The 
more the two elements, or agencies, are accustomed to 
work thus together in us, the more free and efficient their 
action becomes, and the more they approach identifica- 
tion with one another, though each will forever retain its 
peculiar preperties. In this way, human nature is becom- 
ing gradually deified, with the faithful; there is a sort of 
incarnation of the Logos continually repeated in believers. 
He holds even that all the powers of working miracles 
are present wherever there is faith, though they lie dor- 
mant and unrecognized in us, by reason of our spiritual 
sluggishness and imperfect love. It will not appear sur- 
prising that his mystical turn and monkish attachments 
led him, according to the fashion of his day, to set a mere 
contemplative life high above that active fulfilment of our 
secular as well as devotional duties, in which practical 
Christianity consists. Seclusion from the world, con- 
tempt of its business, and mortifications of the flesh, have 
a prominent place in the rules he prescribed for a shorter 
approach to God. Still, he did not carry this Oriental 
tendency so far as many have done. 

He confesses that, in our present state, we can only 
attain to such a knowledge of divine things as is clouded 
with the conceptions of sense, and that our spiritual union 
with God must be, in a corresponding degree, imperfect. 
But hereafter we shall rise to a state of absolute and per- 
fect intuition, knowing Deity through no medium, through 
no process of reasoning, but by immediate apperception. 
All knowledge merely rational, all knowledge by concep- 
tion, will then be swallowed up. Borrowing the language 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius and of ihe Neoplatonists, he 
promises us an ultimate exaltation above the limits of our 
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being, in which we shall be freed from every power of 
our own, and from every thought of finite things. Then 
shall we be thoroughly united with God, by a perfect 
love, yet without losing either our personal identity, or 
our individual agency. 

This exaltation, however, is to be gained by the gradual 
workings of grace and of our natural powers. Even the 
resurrection is but one step in the process; it results, in 
some way unexplained, from the quickening of the facul- 
ties inherent in the soul. Nor will the extinction of all 
evil be immediately followed, in every case, with partici- 
pation of blessedness; this depends on the degree of 
spiritual developement attained by the individual. -We 
do not understand our author on this point. Like John 
Scotus Erigena, he was probably driven, by the authori- 
tative doctrine of the Church, to speak evasively when he 
touched directly on the final reconciliation of all things. 
But he tries, or at least affects, to distinguish between the 
idea of perfect union with God, and that of blessedness, 
so that the latter shall not always attend the former. 
Still, it is evident, from the general tenor of his arguments 
and illustrations, and from several plain hints, as well as 
from the logical necessities of his system, that he contem- 
plated a future period, when all shall come to enjoy the 
divine union to which they must arrive. On this import- 
ant subject, however, there is little that we can add to 
the statements quoted, in the beginning, from Neander 
and Ritter. We may observe, that there are passages in 
his writings, in which he speaks of “ the everlasting fire, 
the sleepless worm, the ceaseless tears, the endless shame 
and torment,” which.they shall endure, who are “ placed 
on the left hand.” Dietelmair? has adduced these phra- 
ses to show that Maximus held the eternity of punishment ; 
but no one who has carefully observed the latitude in 
which the old Greek fathers employed such expressions, 
will regard them as a criterion. 

From the foregoing sketch, the reader must have dis- 
covered several points of likeness between the doctrine of 
our author and that of John Sotus Erigena, as presented 
in a former volume of this work. The resemblance is ac- 


3Commenti Fanatici de Rerum Omnium ’Azoxaraorace Hist. Antiq. 
Altorf. 1769. p. 64, 65. 
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counted for, by the fact that both drew from the same 
sources, though they wrought their materials out into 
different forms, and to different results, in many respects. 
The later speculatist has left proofs of the admiration with 
which he regarded his predecessor’s works, by having 
translated some of them, as well as by the praises that he 
bestowed on the man. Of the two, Erigena was unques- 
tionably the more inventive genius, the more independent 
thinker, and the bolder reformer. Maximus is more fet- 
tered by the established doctrine of the Church, though 
he showed abundant courage to face authority, when 
occasion required, and skill to bend the creed to his own 


conclusions. 


He belonged to that class of mystical allegorists, who 
can shape all things at will, and, by a seeming alchemy, 
transmute base corruptions into the precious ore of truth. 


There is indeed a legitimate way to find “ good in every 
thing ;”? but a distempered imagination, or a love of par- 
adoxes, is pretty sure to mistake the process, and to force 
a supposed ‘‘ good’”’ into the matter,contemplated, instead 
of finding the good that is really there. The whole round 
of superstitions that. characterized the Church in his day, 
its image-worship, and-saint-worship, were too gross to be 
adopted by our author in their real form; and he there- 


fore received them spiritfalized, as symbols, representing 
sacred mysteries. With him, the Scriptures too were a set 


ofallegories. In the text, he saw not truths expressed, but 
only images of truths, enigmas to be resolved into ideas 


and doctrines quite foreign. This allegorizing habit fol- 


lows him in reading other books, though not to so great a 


degree as in explaining the Bible. Everywhere he looks 
askew ; looks aside from the substance to a phantom. It 
is one of the just ordinances of God, that he, who begins 


by distorting his vision, shall at length have his eyes them- 
selves twisted awry, so that he can see nothing directly. 


Maximus is by no means a solitary instance of this kind. 
Everl in Nature and Providence, he sought only for cun- 


ningly devised symbols of God, where he should have 
aimed at recognizing immediate monuments of the divine 


power, wisdom, and goodness. The universe thus be- 
comes but a ponderous collection of riddles. "With him, 
all is changed into factitious imagery and oblique hints, 
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while the truth and reality of things waver before his eyes 
only asashadow. We mention this perverse method of his, 
with the more particularity, because we perceive it to be 
of late somewhat ambitiously cultivated by many. They 
should consider that the distinction of looking cross-eyed, 
is a deformity instead of an accomplishment, though it 
may have a run of fashion for awhile. . 


Maximus was born of noble Christian parents, at Con- 
stantinople, about the year 580. After receiving a good 
education in the learning of the day, he became principal 
Secretary of the emperor Heraclius, (probably between 


610 and 620,) and was selected as a fit person to write 
the civil history of his times. His life at court, however, 
seems to have been unpleasant to him; for he retired 
(probably after 626,) to a monastery at Chrysopolis, op- 
posite to Constantinople, on the site of the present Scu- 
tari. Here he was at length chosen Abbot. 

But this retreat from the business of the world was not 
exempt from the troubles and vexations that belong to 
mortal life. The northern Barbarians, the Avars from 


Scythia, menaced Constantinople; and, still worse, the 
heresy of the Monothelites, which he regarded with so 
much abhorrence, was prevailing there, under the counte- 


nance, if not under the patronage, of the emperor, the 
court, and the bishops. On some of these accounts, he 


resigned his place in the monastery, about 640, and went 
to the neighborhood of Carthage in Africa,—a province 


which had always been the nursery of hot and acrid 


polemics. Here he found sympathy, his own Duothelitic 
sentiments being in the ascendant. Here he was also 
patronized by Gregory, the governor, who was meditating 
rebellion against the imperial authority of the East, and 
who was probably glad to make the difference of doctrine 


subserve his treasonable project. Maximus kept up a 
correspondence with his former associates, and sent letters 
even to Italy, for the purpose of rousing the Church 
against Monothelitism. By his influence, councils were 


also called, in Africa, for the same purpose. In the year 
641, he was surprised by the arrival of Pyrrhus, late 


Patriarch of Constantinople, who had fled from the impe- 
rial court, under suspicion of factious conduct, or, as 
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some think, of atrocious crimes, and who sought refuge 
in this distant province. He had hitherto sided with the 
Monothelites ; but in a long disputation which afterwards 


took place between him and Maximus, in presence of the 
governor, he pretended to be converted from his error, 


hoping to gain favor, and to be commended to the confi- 
dence of the Western bishops. From Africa, Maximus 
took him to Rome, in 645, and presented him to Pope 


Theodore, together with an Orthodox, or Duothelitic, 
Confession of faith, which he had signed. Pyrrhus gain- 


ed his point, by being solemnly restored to the commun- 
ion of the Church. But learning, soon afterwards, that 


the influence of Constantinople was likely to prevail over 


that of the Pope, the unprincipled bishop relapsed to 


his former doctrine, and was at length reinstated in his 
Patriarchate. Maximus passed several years in Italy. It 
is supposed that, here, he was the principal agent in 
bringing the Pope and his clergy to take an open stand 
against the officious edicts which the Eastern Emperor 
had issued in favor of the Monothelites. At length, a 
Western Council was assembled at Rome, in 6494 under 
Pope Martin I., in which the heresy was condemned, in 
direct contravention of the imperial decree, and the anath- 


ema signed with a mixture of ink and the consecrated 
wine of the sacrament. Though we find no mention of 
Maximus in the records of this Council, there can be little 
doubt that he was a leading spirit in its proceedings. 

The bold offence enraged Constans, who now held the 
empire of the east. After one or two fruitless attempts, 
Pope Martin was arrested, in 653, and, with circumstan- 
ces of peculiar cruelty, transported to Constantinople for 
trial. Thence he was banished to the Chersonesus, where 
he died in extreme destitution, in 655. Maximus held too 
distinguished a place among the Duothelites, and had 
taken too leading a part in their movements, to be over- 


4This is commonly called the First Lateran Council. In the Ap- 
pendix to the Ancient History of Universalism, it is said that this Coun- 
cil repeated the anathema against Origen and his followers, Didymus 
and Evagrius; and the inference is left to be drawn, that it was on 
account of their Universalism. The fact is true; but the inference 1s 
a mistake. The anathema was repeated against them, and others, 
only on account of some errors which they were supposed to have held 
fespecting the Trinity and Incarnation. See Fleury, Hist. Eccl. Liv. 
Xxxviii. cap. 53, 
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looked; he also was brought to Constantinople, put in 
solitary confinement, and then arraigned before his judges. 
This was in 655. At first the attempt was made to con- 
vict him of insolence to the emperor, and of treasonable 


designs: a charge, to which his former connection with 


Gregory in Africa, and with suspected persons in Rome, 
might give some color of plausibility. But respect for 
the venerable character and age of the man, now seventy- 


five years old, softened the feelings of his prosecutors, and 


induced them to treat him with more lenity than they had 


shown to the unfortunate Pope. Dropping the first charge, 
they tried every means of persuasion, of promises, and of 
expostulation, to make him consent to the silence which 


the emperor’s edict enjoined as to the disputed point of 
doctrine. It was only required that he should neither 


maintain that there was but one will, nor that there were 
two wills, in Christ,—that he should let the matter rest. 
They adduced the authoritative example of the new Pope, 


Eugenius, and of the Roman Church, who had submitted 


to the required neutrality. But he declared that though 
the Roman bishop had fallen from his faithfulness, yet he 
would abide by the truth. He anathematized the impe- 
rial edict, and refused to commune with the time-serving 
church and clergy of Constantinople. On this, he was 
banished to Bizya in Thrace, not far from the coast of 
the Euxine, and about ninety miles Northwest of Con- 
stantinople. Here he was imprisoned in a solitary cell, 
with the hope, it would seem, of reducing the inflexible 
champion to compliance. His most intimate friend and 
disciple, Anastasius, was condemned to exile, at the same 
time, but to a different place. 

After waiting more than a year, for this rigor to have 
effect, Theodosius, bishop of Cappadocia, and two impe- 
rial commissioners, were sent to Bizya, in August, 656, to 
renew the attempt at persuasion. Theodosius seemed now 
to propose that the doctrine of two wills should be publicly 
recognized, and the offensive edict withdrawn, on condi- 
tion that the bishop and church of Constantinople should be 
acknowledged in communion ; and to these terms Maximus 
was favorable. The two parties took jeave of each other, 
apparently with great tenderness, and with mutual profes- 
sions of regard. On the 8th of the next month, the con- 

VOL. 1x. 2 
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sul Paul came to Bizya, with an order from the court, 
and conducted Maximus to the monastery of Regium, 
near Constantinople. Here, he was again visited, five 
days afterwards, by Theodosius and the two imperial 
commissioners. The former concessions were now revok- 
ed; and, to his surprise, he was called upon to comply 
with the emperor’s edict. But the old man declared that 
the Invisible Powers themselves could not force his assent. 
‘What could I answer,”’ continued he, ‘ I do not say, to 
God, but to my conscience, should I abjure the faith for 
so vain a thing as human glory?” His immovable firm- 
ness roused them to fury: they plucked his beard, they 
beat him, they spit upon him; and after threatening, left 
him. The next day, the consul returned, and delivered 
him to a band of soldiers, who dragged him from town to 
town, exposing him in the camp and to the army. The 
sight of the aged monk, the earnest feeling with which he 
defended his faith in their hearing, and the venerable 
character he had so long borne, deeply moved some of 
the beholders, while taunts and reproaches were showered 
upon him by the multitude. At length, he was brought 
back to Constantinople, arraigned before a Council there, 
anathematized, and condemned to be scourged, his tongue 
cut out, and his right hand struck off. The sentence was 
immediately executed. The maimed and shattered old 
man, at the age of eighty-one or two, was then sent into 
distant exile, among the barbarous Lazians, on the North- 
eastern shore of the Euxine, near the Caucasian moun- 
tains. He reached the place of his confinement, on the 
8th of June, 662, and lingered till his death in the fol- 
lowing August. Soon afterwards, the doctrine of two 
wills, in the cause of which he had suffered, gained the 
ascendency ; and from that time, the Church has always 
held his memory dear. 

We cannot withhold our profound admiration of the 
conscientiousness and heroic fortitude, with which he ad- 
hered, through reproach and torture, to what he deemed 
truth, though we may not have in much respect the tenets 
themselves, for which he was persecuted. Intolerance 
was the universal sin of his age. He was its victim ; but 
how far he would have exercised it against his opponents, 
in a change of fortune, he had no opportunity to show, 
nor we to judge. 7 H, B, 2d. 
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Note. We take this opportunity to mention some traces 
which we have discovered of Universalism, in the Middle 
Ages, after the time of Maximus,—omitting those notices, 
however, which are given in the Appendix to the Ancient 
History of that doctrine. 

Eighth Century. In the time of Pope Gregory II., 
(from 715 to 730,) there were some, it appears, who held 
that even Satan, as well as his angels and servants, would 
be eventually restored; and we hardly need say that no 
one would arrive at this conclusion, (whoever may be 
meant by the term “‘ his servants, cultores,’”’) without first 
believing in the salvation of all men. Our authority is 
found in a chapter of instructions given by Gregory to 
some missionaries who were going among the Germans. 
He directs them to see that the people ‘ be instructed in 
‘the hope of the future resurrection, so that they shall not 
‘doubt that all men are to rise in the same order, and in 
‘the same form, in which the Lord himself rose from the 
‘dead, in the same body in which we live, not changing 
‘its nature nor its sex, but only laying aside its imperfec- 
‘tions and blemishes ; and that Satan, with his angels and — 
‘servants, (cultores,) is to be burned in eternal flame, nor 
‘to be restored, according to the sacrilegious arguments of 
‘some, to his pristine or angelic dignity, from which he 
‘ fell.” 

If I mistake not, Ambrosius Authpertus also, an Ital- 
ian abbot, about the year 760, refers to some believ- 
ers of the same kind, who, he says, contended, ‘ that 
‘as sin is committed in but a limited period, it ought not - 
‘to be punished without end ; that God is just, and will 
‘not punish, with eternal torment, a sin that was not eter- 
‘ nal in its perpetration.”” Ambrosius repeatedly observes, 
in other places, that there were very many, in his day, 
who held that all baptized persons, who for their sinful 
lives, shall be sent, at the judgement-day, into eternal fire, 
are to be purified thereby, and finally restored. 

Those to whom Gregory and Ambrosius refer, were 
probably found in the Western Church. For the exist- 
ence of the same class of believers, in the Eastern Church, 
at this time, see the notice of Germanus, inthe Appendix 
to the Ancient History of Universalism. 

Ninth Century. It will be recollected that the renowned 
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John Scotus Erigena belonged to this period. We also 
find allusions to other Universalists. Paschasius Radber- 
tus, who flourished at the head of a monastery in France, 
about the year 840, and whom some have incorrectly re- 
garded as the author of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
evidently refers to cotemporary believers in the salvation. 
of all men, in the following remarks on Matt. xxv. “ Let 
‘ those hear, who would have the torments of Hell mitigated, 
‘and all men at length restored to pardon. For the Lord 
‘shows that the fire is eternal: ‘and these shall be sent 
‘away into everlasting punishment.’ (Matt. xxv. 46.) Now 
‘if the eternal life of the saints is perpetual, so that they 
‘ will never fall into ruin, then it must also be believed that 
‘the torments of lost men and angels will likewise be 
‘ eternal.” 

Tenth Century. C&cumenius, a Greek writer, and a 
bishop in Thrace, supposed to belong to this century, 
seems to expostulate with some of his cotemporaries who 
did not believe in eternal punishment. Commenting on 
2 Thess. i. 9, he exclaims, “‘ Where now are those, who 
‘ say that the torments are not to endure forever!” &c. 
He is, indeed, said to have borrowed most of his com- 
ments from the old fathers; it is therefore possible that 
this exclamation was copied, among the rest, and that it 
originally referred to heretics of an earlier period. We 
do not, however, think it probable. 

Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Centuries. So many 
of the cotemporary and immediately succeeding writers 
ascribe a belief in universal salvation to the Albigenses or 
Cathari, and to the Lollards, and even to the Waldenses, 
that it seems hardly just to question that some at least, 
among each of these sects, were known to hold the doc- 
trine. Almost every new inspection into the monuments 
of these ages, brings to light some additional testimony of 
this purport. We suppose that the means of a thorough 
inquiry, are not to be found in our country; but should 
the matter ever be explored, we think that the prevalence 
of Universalism, in some form, among them, will prove to 
be a clear historical fact. 

Fourteenth Century. The celebrated Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, elected archbishop of Canterbury, in 1348, seems to 
allude to heretics of this kind. After silencing the plea 
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that eternal punishment, though threatened, will not be 
executed, since God is merciful; after overthrowing the 
objection that temporal sin cannot justly be recompensed 
with eternal pain; and after trying to prove his doctrine, 
he proceeds: ‘ Neither the philosophers nor the heretics, 
‘who say the contrary, bring any reason, nor can they 
‘bring any that is valid. For it is not repugnant to the 
‘ divine mercy to punish sinners, nor is it inconsistent with 
‘the justice of God to punish temporal offenders eter- 
‘nally.” This notice will perhaps be thought to have 
some relation to the fact, that, twenty years afterwards, 
another archbishop of Canterbury condemned in council 
certain opinions taught in the province; one of which 
was this: ‘ that all the damned, even the demons, may 
‘be restored and become happy.” See Appendix to the 
Ancient History of Universalism. 

It is proper to say in conclusion, that, for most of the 
particulars in this Note, I am indebted to Dietelmair’s 
Commenti Fanatici de Rerum Omnium Aroxaracréce Historia 
Antiquior. Altorf. 1769. 12mo. pp. 279. H. B. 2d. 


Arr. II, 


Hebraisms of the New Testament. 


Tue Old Testament was originally written in the He- 
brew language ; the New Testament was written in Greek. 
But though the New Testament was written in Greek, it 
was written by Hebrews. ‘This fact has important bear- 
ings on the interpretation of many passages in that sacred 
book ; and hence we crave the reader’s attention to what 
we shall offer in the present article with the design to illus- 
trate this subject. 

The Greek of the New Testament is not pure, classic 
Greek. It was written by Hebrews, and is such as He- 
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brews might be expected to write. It is not unlike an 
Englishman’s French, or a Frenchman’s English. Hence, 
while the words of the New Testament are Greek, the 
style or idiom is Hebrew; and, in consequence, many 
modes of expression and forms of speech occur that a 
native Greek would not have used. 

Most of the writers, too, of the New Testament were 
also illiterate men. This circumstance, it will be justly 
inferred, affected, in some degree, the style of their lan- 
guage. Paul and Luke were educated men; and hence 
the style of their writing is different from that of the other 
writers; but so far as our present subject is concerned, it 
is not important to note the difference, since, being He- 
brews, though their language is more classical, it is no less 
Hebraistic. . 

If it be asked why the writers of the New Testament 
did not write in their native tongue, rather than in 
another language, the answer is, that the former was 
almost confined to the Jews of Asia, while the latter was 
almost universal; and it was doubtless chosen, that the 
divine communication might be as generally read as pos- 
sible. Had they written in Hebrew (or Chaldaic, as some 
prefer to call the language of Palestine at that time,) their 
writings could have been read only by Jews, who were 
comparatively few, and most of them quite indisposed to 
receive the divine message. - But, written in the Greek, 
the book could be read by all the world, not excepting the 
Hebrews themselves, who, besides their native tongue, 
wrote and spoke the Greek language, affected indeed 
more or less by their own idiom. 

By Hebraisms of the New Testament, we mean such 
forms of expression, and such signification of words, as 
are not properly Greek, but which belong appropriately 
and peculiarly to the Hebrew language. ‘That something 
analogous to these, may sometimes be found in Greek 
authors, will not be denied; but the instances of analogy are 
not sufficiently prominent or numerous to justify the conclu- 
sion that the idioms referred to are not true and genuine He- 
braisms. For, were we to deny an idiom to a language, 
because some writer, in some other language, may some- 
time have used a similar word or form of words, we 


should be obliged to deny idioms to all languages ; though 
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it must be confessed not an easy matter to decide, when 
the claims of one language thall be deemed valid, against 
the claims of another, where the same forms do sometimes 
occur. We shall avoid all controversy on this point, by 
taking only such forms, as, it is believed, will be deemed 
unquestionable by all, at the present, who claim to under- 
stand this subject. Many instances occur whose legitimacy 
will not be doubted; and the passages where they are 
found, can not well be interpreted, without this circum- 
stance in view. 

We will mention and illustrate particular instances. 
These are generally sufficiently obvious from the common 
version; having been, not so much translated as transfer- 
red, from the original language. 

1. When the Hebrews would express the idea that one 
thing will be, rather than another, the form of speech they 
used, was, that that the one will be and the other will not 
be. 3 

Matt. ix. 18. ‘Go ye and learn what that meaneth, I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice ; for I am come not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.’ Compare 
Matt. xii. 7. It was the fault of the Pharisees, as it has 
been the fault of the great mass of professing Christians, 
that they placed more stress on outward forms, as con- 
stituting religion, than on real goodness. They pre- 
ferred sacrifice to mercy. They exacted tithes of mint, 
and annis, and cumin; but omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, judgement, mercy and faith. The re- 
ligion of the Saviour did not estimate things in this way. 
He placed mercy above sacrifice. He looked upon 
goodness as better than forms. ‘To restore a sick man to 
soundness, was to him more important than to keep the 
Sabbath. He sacrificed the less to the greater good. 
And had the Pharisees understood the true sense of that 
passage, in their scriptures, ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ they would not have condemned the guiltless. 
Now the meaning of the language is not absolutely, ‘ I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice ;’ but I will have mercy 
rather than sacrifice. Various sacrifices were offered, by 
God’s command, at the Jewish temple; but the object 
was to promote genuine goodness. ‘They were valuable 
only as they promoted this object. And if, in any in- 
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stance, the one conflicted with the other, as in the case of 
the sick man whom the Saviour healed on the Sabbath, 
ceremony must yield to compassion. 


Matt. x. 20. ‘It is not ye that speak, but the spirit of 


your Father which speaketh in you.’ The meaning is 
not absolutely that it was not the disciples that spoke; 
but only that they did not speak independently, and of 


themselves. Speaking under the influence of inspiration, 
it was rather God than themselves that spake. Any other 


interpretation would make the disciples mere passive in- 
struments, simple automatons, in the utterance of their 
declarations ; and this, we are sure, was not the meaning 


of the Saviour. 


Matt. x. 28. ‘Fear not them that kill the body .. . 


but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” The Saviour did not mean unquali- 
fiedly ‘fear not them that kill the body.’ He had told 


his disciples before to beware of men, and when persecu- 
ted in one city, to flee to another. The expression fear 


not men, is qualified by the additional expression, but 
rather fear God. The last was to be feared more than the 


first. 
Matt, x. 34, ‘Iam not come to send peace, but a 


sword.’ A literal interpretation would give to infidelity 


a deadly weapon against the religion of Christ. We 
know that it is not to be so interpreted. Nor is it correct 
to say that Jesus came into the world rather to promote 


dissension and strife than harmony and peace More than 
this is demanded by the circumstances of the case, and 


more than this the Hebrew idiom will allow. Opposition 
between the followers of Christ and his enemies would be 


one of the immediate results of his mission. Some would 
believe on him, and some would persecute them for that 


belief. If he had not come into the world, no such con- 
sequences would have followed. In a qualified sense, 
therefore, he came rather to send a sword than peace. 


But the design of Christianity, and its ultimate result, is 
peace, harmony, and good will among men. Sin will 


abound, but grace will much more abound. 
Matt. xi. 18. ‘John came, neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say, He hatha devil. The Sonof man came 


eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a man glutton- 
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ous, a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.’ That 
the Saviour came eating and drinking, but that John did 
not come eating and drinking, is language that needs some 


qualification to make out the true sense of the passage. 
John drank neither wine nor strong drink, Lukei. 15. He 


doubtless drank the natural beverage of man and beast. 
He ate locusts and wild honey, Matt. iii. 4. He was 
more rigid in regard to food, drink and apparel, than 


Christ ; and this seems to be all that is meant by the pas- 


sage under consideration. That John did not eat or drink, 
we know is literally untrue; yet knowing how the He- 
brews were accustomed to express themselves, we find 


no difficulty in understanding the language here em- 


ployed. 

Matt. xii. 31. ‘ All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men.’ The 


same thing substantially is repeated in the next verse, with 
the addition, ‘neither in this world, neither in the world to 


come.’ A similar limitation is found in the parallel pas- 
sage in Mark (iii. 28, 29.) The blasphemer was not to 
be forgiven, ets ton aiona, commonly translated forever, 


but was to be obnoxious to eternal, or aionion, damnation. 
But the use of aion, in either of these passages,- 1s not 


essential to a correct interpretation: hence Luke gives us 
no such qualification, but simply says (Luke xii. 10,) of 
the one sin, that it shall be forgiven, and of the other, that 


it shall not be forgiven. The idiom we are illustrating 
offers us an easy interpretation of this language. The 


meaning is not, absolutely, that all sins shall be forgiven 
unto men, nor is it, absolutely, that blasphemy against the 


Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven. The language is only 
another example of the positive, in the place of the com- 


parative. The meaning is, that all other sins shall be for- 
given rather than that one. The ultimate forgiveness of 
all sins is neither affirmed nor denied. 


Matt. xiii. 12. ‘Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given; and he shall have more abundance; but whoso- 
ever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that he 


hath.? How can you take away what a man has, if he has 
nothing ? The language is as parodox. The Hebrew 


idiom, however, will make all plain. ‘One man has, and 
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another has not,’ means that one has more than the other; 
one has much, the other has little. See Mark iv. 25; 
Luke viii. 18; xix. 20. We have an expression similar 
to the Hebrew form. We say of a poor man, He has 
nothing, when we do not mean that he has absolutely 
nothing, but only that he has little, or is very poor. 
Luke viii. 18, has a different form. ‘From him shall 
be taken even that which he seemeth to have.’ This 
may appear to obviate the difficulty, without recourse 
to the Hebrew idiom. So far from doing this however, it 
only introduces another idiom, which is of frequent oc- 
currence in the Scriptures. ‘To seem to have,’ means 
simply to have. ‘'T’o seem to be contentious,’ 1 Cor. xi. 
16, is simply to be contentious. ‘ No chastening at present 
seemeth joyous,’ Heb. xii. 11, means, ‘no chastening is 
joyous.’ ‘Lest any man seem to come short,’ Heb. iv. 1, 
is the same as, ‘lest any man come short.’ What a man 
seems to have, is, therefore, according to this idiom, what a 
man has. This can be taken away; but what he has not, 
can not be taken; nor can we take what he merely seems 
to have, but does not really possess. 

Luke ix. 58. ‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head.’ This passage was spoken with reference to 
a particular occasion, when the Saviour had been refused 
a lodging in a Samaritan village; and with reference to 
that locality it might have been literally true. The same 
language, however, occurs in Matt. viii. 20, with no appa- 
rent local reference, and must there be explained accord- 
ing to the idiom now under consideration. That the Son 
of man was utterly destitute of home and shelter, is con- 
tradicted by the whole gospel narrative. We see him often 
enjoying the hospitalities of his disciples and friends. 
The meaning of the passage is, that the foxes and the 
birds were better provided for than the Saviour of the 
world, though the latter was not always destitute of the 
comforts of life. 

Luke xii. 47,48. ‘ That servant which knew his lord’s 
will, and prepared not himself, neither did according to 
his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he that 
knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes.’ How the servant that knew 
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not his master’s will could be justly beaten at all, is the 
difficulty to be removed. ‘The Hebrew idiom removes it. 
The man who has more knowledge of his lord’s will, is 
justly punished more than the man who has less knowl- 
edge. ‘The one knows, and the other knows not,’ is 
equivalent to ‘ the one knows more than the other.’ The 
many and few stripes, are, therefore, an equitable infliction 
for disobedience. 

Luke xxi. 33. ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.’ ‘That Heaven and earth 
shall be literally destroyed, is not revealed in this passage, 
perhaps notin the Bible. The object of the passage is to 
express the impossibility of any failure on the part_of 
Christ’s predictions. The heavens and earth shall sooner 
pass away, than the words of Christ shall fail. 

John vi. 38. ‘I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.’ The 
will of Christ was subordinate to a higher will. It was 
not therefore so much to do his own will, as it was to do 
the will of his Father, that he came into the world. A 
too literal interpretation would make the will of the 
Saviour opposed to the will of God, which would be a 
reflection on Christianity. 

John xii. 44. ‘ He that believeth on me, believeth not 
on me, but on him that sent me.’ All the teachings of Christ 
imply his subordination to God. God, and not Christ, 
was the ultimate object of all true Christian faith. It was 
not so much on the Saviour, as on the Father, who sent 
him, that men should believe. ‘ He that believeth on me, 
believeth not on me,’ is, therefore, a contradiction in terms, 
but not in sense. The Hebrew language is full of such 
idioms, which must be understood, or we can not arrive at 
the true meaning of the Scriptures. 

2. Another idiom nearly allied to the foregoing, and 
perhaps resulting from it, is, where a negative proposition 
occurs, (without being, as in the former examples, con- 
trasted with a positive) that demands qualification to make 
out the true sense of the passage. Examples will best 
show the meaning of this proposition, as well as illustrate 
its truth. 

Matt. xiii. 34.‘ Without a parable spake he not unto 
them.’ Comp. Mark iv. 34. All that can be meant is, 
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that the general teachings of Christ were in parables, 
That he never spake otherwise, need not be inferred. 

Mark viii. 16. ‘ We have no bread.’ It appears from 
another verse of the same chapter, that the disciples had one 
loaf with them in the ship. ‘We have no bread,’ must, 
then, be understood in a qualified sense. 

Luke xiii. 33.‘ It cannot be that a prophet perish out 
of Jerusalem.’ This must be qualified like other similar 
expressions. Prophets could perish out of Jerusalem; 
but considering the perversity of the Jews, they were 
much more liable to perish in Jerusalem, than in any other 

lace. 

n John iii. 17.‘ God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him might 
be saved.’ ‘I judge no man,’ John viii. 15, admits of the 
same interpretation. The word condemn in the one pas- 
sage, and judge in the other, are the same in the original. 
Now if it be true, absolutely, that Jesus judges no man, 
how can it be also true that he is to send forth judgement 
unto victory ? For what purpose did the Father commit: 
all judgement unto the Son? What does Christ mean, 
when he says, ‘For judgement am I come into this 
world?’ How is that passage to be fulfilled, which says 
that all must appear before the judgement seat of Christ, 
if he judges no man, and was not sent to judge the 
world? All these admit of a rational interpretation. 
The idiom we are explaining will remove every difficulty. 
Jesus was not sent to judge or condemn the world, but to 
save the world. Judging the world, is not the ultimate 
object of his mission ; it is, however, one of the means by 
which that object is secured. He was sent to judge the 
world, as a means; and to save the world as an end. 
Hence he may be said to have come to judge the world, or 
not to have come to judge the world, accordingly as the 
means or‘the end is had in view. Either is true, accord- 
ingly as a reference to the one or the other is intended. 

John v. 34. ‘Ireceive not testimony from man.’ I 
have the testimony of God which renders human testimony 
of little account. 

John viii. 21. ‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come.’ The 
same language is addressed to the disciples, John xiii. 33, 
which is a sufficient reason for not understanding it in an 
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absolute sense. To one of the disciples the Saviour said, 
‘thou canst not follow me now; but thou shalt follow me 
afterward.’ Was not the same true of the other disci- 
ples ; and if true of them, may not the same be affirmed 
of the Jews? The Hebrew idiom takes this passage 
from the hands of those who would array it against the 
universal goodness of God. 

The Hebrews made use of the term know in a sense 
somewhat peculiar. ‘ To know God,’ is not only to rec- 
ognize his existence, but to understand his true character. 
‘'To know Jesus Christ,’ is to acknowledge him as the 
true Messiah. ‘ To be known of God ,’ is to be regarded 
by him as his true worshippers. ‘ To be known by Christ,’ 
is to be acknowledged by him as his true and faithful fol- 
lowers. The following examples will illustrate these 
statements. 

Matt. xi. 27. ‘No man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’ 
John viii. 19. ‘ Ye neither know me, nor my Father ; if 
ye had known me, ye should have known my Father also.’ 
John xvi. 3. ‘ These things will they do unto you, because 
they have not known the Father nor me.’ Gal. iv. 9. 
‘But now after ye have known God, or rather are known 
of God,’ &c. Matt. vii.23. ‘ Inever knew you ; depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.’ Many of the personal 
acquaintances of Christ, who knew him as the Son of 
Joseph, did not know him, in the sense of that phrase 
now under consideration. So, on the other hand, the 
Saviour could have said to many of his personal acquain- 
tances, ‘I know you not, depart from me.’ 

This sense of know will reconcile an apparent contra- 
diction, that has perplexed some biblical interpreters. In 
Matt. iii. 18, 14, John the Baptist is said to have declined 
the baptism of Jesus, by saying to him, ‘I have need to 
be baptized of thee, and comest thoutome ?’ Nothing is 
plainer than that John knew Jesus on that occasion. How 
then shall we understand John’s language, as given by 
another Evangelist? (John i. 33.) ‘I knew him not; 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said 
unto me, upon whom thou shalt see the spirit descending 
and remaining on him, - same is he which baptizeth with 

VOL. IX. 
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the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record that this is 
the Son of God.’ How could the Baptist know Jesus 
before his baptism, and yet not know him till the dove 
descended, after the baptism had taken place? The an- 
swer will be inferred from our subject. John was per- 
sonally acquainted with Jesus before his baptism; it is 
probable that they had been acquainted from their infancy ; 
John knew Jesus as an important personage, superior to 
himself; he regarded him as an eminent prophet of the 
Most High ; but he did not know him, as the Messiah, till 
the sign, that was to indicate his Messiahship, had been 
given. 

On the same occasion on which John introduces Jesus 
as the Lamb of God, on whom he had seen the dove de- 
scend, he saysto the multitude, ‘ there is one among you 
whom ye know not.’ There is one among you whom you 
do not recognize as the true Messiah, is the sense of this 
passage. 

I will add a few other passages having the same usage. 
Matt. xvii. 12. ‘I say unto you that Elias has come 
already, but they knew him not.’ They did not regard 
John as the Elias that was to come. John ii. 24. ‘ Jesus 
did not commit himself unto them, because he knew all 
men.’ He was not personally acquainted with all men, 
but he knew all men, as frail and treacherous beings, and 
he would not entrust himself in their power. John x. 14. 
‘Tam the true shepherd, and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine.’ I recognize my sheep and am recog- 
nized by them as their true and faithful shepherd. Rom. 
xi. 2. ‘God hath not cast off his people which he fore- 
knew.’ God had not cast off the Jews whom he had 
before recognized as his peculiar people. ‘ Which he fore- 
knew,’ does not convey the true idea. The Jews, his pe- 
culiar people, should not utterly perish ; but when the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles should have come in, all Israel should 
be saved. 

4. In Hebrew, a verb is often qualified by a repetition of 
its own form, in some of its inflections, or by some similar 
word. This idiom is not unfrequent in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Matt. viii. 8. ‘Speak the word only, and my servant 
shallbe healed.’ Literally translated, it would read, ‘ only 
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speak with a word.’ How can any one speak otherwise 
than with a word ? ‘ With a word,’ with us, would be 
redundant. In the original it was designed to qualify the 
verb speak. ‘The author meant to say, ‘only speak a 
single word,’ and the cure will be effected. It is an ac- 
knowledgement of the great power of Christ. ‘Speak and 
my servant shall be healed,’ might have had the same 
meaning ; but it would have lacked the emphasis which 
the centurion desired to attach to his language. 

Matt. xv. 4. ‘ Hethat curseth father or mother, let him 
die the death.’ Literally, let him die with death. How 
else could he die than with death? In English this is not 
good langudge, neither is the translation, ‘let him die the 
death,’ any improvement. ‘ Let him surely die’ is the 
true sense of the language. 

Luke xxii. 15. ‘ With desire have I desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer.’ I have greatly desired 
to eat this passover, is the meaning of the passage. 

John iii. 29. ‘The friend of the bridegroom , 
rejoiceth greatly (literally, with joy he rejoiceth,) because 
of the bridegroom’s voice.’ Actsiv. 17. ‘ Letus straitly 
threaten them,’ is, literally, with threatening let us threaten. 
So in Acts v. 25. Why this idiom is sometimes transla- 
ted and sometimes merely transferred, without any appa- 
rent reason for the difference, can be explained only by the 
translators themselves. 

The following examples are the same idiom, a little va- 
riedinform. Matt. xiii.13. ‘ They, seeing, see not; and, 
hearing, they hear not. Seeing, ye shall see,’ &c. Comp. 
Mark iv. 12; Luke viii. 10. The Jews were furnished 
with every means of understanding the doctrines of Christ ; 
but the blindness of their minds, and the perversity of their 
hearts, would not permit them fully to comprehend and 
receive the divine message. Acts vil. 34. ‘I have seen, 
I have seen the affliction of my people ;’ literally, seeing, 
I have seen; that is, I have clearly seen. Heb. vi. 14. 
‘ Blessing, I will bless thee ; and, multiplying, I will mul- 
tiply thee.’ I will greatly bless, and greatly multiply thee, 
is the meaning of the divine promise. | 

5. The Hebrews gave a causative meaning to many of 
their verbs, which affects the sense of many passages in 
the Old Testament. The same idiom appears, in some in- 
stances, in the New Testament. 
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Matt. v.45. ‘He maketh his sun to rise on the evil, 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust.’ He lifteth up his sun, is not far from a literal 
rendering of the first clause of this verse. ‘ He raineth 
on the just and unjust,’ is the literal sense of the last 
clause. ‘Make them sit down to meat,’ Luke xii. 37, is 
more briefly expressed in the original. ‘ Recline them,’ 
is the exact sense. So in Luke ix. 14. ‘ Make them sit 
down by fifties in a company,’ may be abreviated in the 
same manner. ‘The causative form suits our idiom better. 
He causes his sun to rise, he causes his rain to fall, cause 
them to sit down, &c. In view of the same principle, 
may we not say, ‘ Cause us not to be led into temptation ; 


but cause us to be delivered from evil.’ And may not 
Rom. ix. 13, read thus, ‘ Jacob have I caused to be loved ; 
but Esau have I caused to be hated.’ That God loved 
Jacob and hated Esau, admits of no rational credence : but 


that he caused the one to be held in _ esteem, and the 
other to be Jess regarded, is obvious from their’ history. 


Doubtless many passages in the New Testament might 
be rendered more lucid by the application of this princi- 
ple. ‘The principle, however, may be abused. "We must 


not separate too widely between God and his works, The 


Hebrews were accustomed to refer the operations of Na- 
ture and Providence more directly to the Creator, than 
We are accustomed to do; and we are in danger of per- 


verting their Scriptures by making them conform to our 
modes of speech, and to the philosophy of modern times. 


The Hebrews never interpose ‘the laws of nature,’ be- 
tween God and his works; and how much of the infideli- 
ty of modern times may be attributed to the misuse of that 


deceptive phrase, it would be well for sober minds to in- 
quire, 
6. The lack of adjectives among the Hebrews, led them 


to express the qualities of objects by other methods peculiar 
to themselves. ‘Iam the way, the truth and the life,’ 


John xiv. 6, may be translated, ‘ I am the true and living 


way’ or perhaps, ‘I am the true way of life” ‘ Cursing 


and bitterness,’ Rom. iii. 14, means ‘bitter cursing.’ 
‘ The light of the knowledge of the glory of God,’ 2 Cor. 
iv. 6, is ‘ the light of the glorious knowledge of God.’ 


‘Kingdom and glory,’ 1 Thess. ii. 12, is ‘ glorious king- 
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dom.’ ‘Faith and verity,’ 1 Tim. ii. 7, is ‘true faith.’ 
‘ Life and immortality,’ 2. Tim. i. 10, is the same as ‘ im- 
mortal life.’ ‘ Throne of grace,’ Heb. iv. 16, is ‘ gracious 
throne ;’ and ‘throne of majesty,’ Heb. viii. 1, is ‘ majes- 
tic throne.’ ‘The land of promise,’ Heb. xi. 9, is ‘ the 
promised land.’ ‘ Root of bitterness,’ Heb. xii. 15, means 
‘bitter root.’ ‘Crown of life,’ Jamesi. 12, means ‘ living 
crown.’ The reference is to the crown of leaves conferred 
on the victor in the Grecian games, which must soon fade 
and die. The Christian crown, on the contrary, was aliving 
one. ‘Stone of stumbling,’ 1 Peter ii. 8, is a ‘ stumbling 
stone.’ ‘ The spirit of glory and of God,’ is a Hebraism for 
‘the glorious spirit of God.’ ‘ Way of truth,’ 2 Peter ii. 


2, is another phrase for ‘true way.’ ‘ Lust of unclean- 
ness,’ 2 Peter ii. 10, is ‘unclean lust.’ ‘ Spirit of life,’ 
Rev. xi. 11, is the same as ‘ living spirit.’ ‘ Light of life,’ 
John viii. 12, is ‘ living light,’ one that will not grow dim 
and become extinct. ‘ Words of his grace,’ Acts xiv. 3, 


is another form for ‘ his gracious words,’ ‘Spirit of holi- 
ness,’ Rom. i. 4, is the same as ‘ Holy Spirit.’ ‘ Father 
of glory,’ Eph. i. 17, means ‘ glorious Father.’ ‘ Riches 
of the glory of his inheritance,’ Eph. i. 18, would be bet- 


ter rendered, ‘riches of his glorious inheritance.’ ‘The 
word of the truth of the gospel,’ Col. i. 5, should be, ‘ the 


true word of the gospel.’ ‘The riches of the glory of 
this mystery,’ Col. i. 27, would be better, ‘the riches of 


this glorious mystery.’ ‘ Through the faith of the opera- 
tion of God,’ Col. ti, 12, means, ‘through the operating 
or energetic faith of God.’ ‘ Bond of perfectness,’ Col. 


ili. 14, is ‘ perfect bond.’ ‘ The wine of the fierceness of 
his wrath,’ Rev. xvi. 19, means ‘ the wine of his fierce 
wrath.’ 


In some instances where this idiom occurs in the original, 


the translators have given a true English version, and 
have not, as in the above examples, merely transferred 
the idiom into their version. 'The following are instances. 


In Luke iv. 22, instead of ‘ gracious words,’ the orig- 


inal is, ‘words of grace.’ Instead of unjust steward,’ 


Luke xvi. 8, the original is, ‘ steward of injustice.’ So in 
Luke xviii. 6, it is, ‘ judge of injustice,’ instead of ‘ unjust 
judge,’ which is the English idiom. ‘ Sinful flesh,’ in 
Rom. viii. 3, is ‘flesh of sin.’ ‘ Vile body,’ Phil. iii. 21, 
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and ‘ glorious body,’ are ‘ body of vileness,’ and ‘ body of 
lory,’ in the Greek. ‘ Dear Son,’ Col. i. 18, is “Son of 


love.’ ‘Mighty angels, 2 Thess, ii, 8, is ‘ angels of his 


power.’ ‘First principles,’ Heb. v. 12, is ‘ principles of 
beginning.’ A similar phrase in Heb. vi. 1, is rendered 
merely ‘ principles :’ first principles, or rudiments, is the 


undoubted meaning. ‘ His natural face,’ James i. 23, is 
‘face of his nature,’ ‘ Damnable heresies,’ 2 Pet. ii, 1,is 


‘ heresies of destruction,’ that is, ‘ destructive heresies,’ as 
the phrase should have been rendered. 
The instances of the Hebrew idiom, introduced under 


the present division of this article, are not so important as 
affecting the sense of the passages, as their beauty and per- 


spicuity. It can not be doubted that a more liberal trans- 
lation, than the common version, would, in these instances, 
express the sense more clearly, and be read with more 


ease and pleasure. ; ts 
7. We will close this article by noticing some promiscu- 


ous examples, that can not be ranked under either of the 
foregoing divisions, and may as well be introduced with- 
Out any particular order. 


The Hebrews were accustomed to associate the names 


of ‘God? and ‘ Lord’ with whatever person or thing they 


wished to magnify or exalt, in any remarkable manner. 
‘ He shall be great before the Lord,’ Luke i. 15, may 
mean, ‘ he shall be very great.’ Moses was ‘ exceedingly 


fair ’—he was ‘ beautiful to God’ in the Greek, Acts vii. 


20. ‘Zeal of God,’ Rom. x. 2, is‘ great zeal.’ See also 
2 Cor. ii. 12. ‘Mighty to God,’ 2 Cor. x. 4, is ‘ very 
mighty.’ 

‘The Hebrews used the word ‘ children’ in a sense that 
affects the meaning of some passages. ‘ Children of light,’ 


are persons divinely enlightened. ‘Children of disobe- 
dience,’ are disobedient persons. ‘ Children of God,’ are 


those who seek to imitate God. ‘Children of hell,’ or 
gehenna, are persons as foul and corrupt morally, as the 


valley of Hinnom was physically. .‘ Children of the devil,’ 
are devilish or wicked men. ‘Children of the promise,’ 
are those to whom the promise was made, or those included 


in its merciful provisions. ‘Children of the bride-cham- 
ber,’ are the friends of the bridegroom. The passages 


here referred to, are Luke xvi. 8, John xii. 36, 1 Thess. 
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v. 5,—Eph. ii. 2,—Matt. v. 45,—Matt. xxiii. 15,—Matt. 
xiii. 38,—John viii. 44,—Gal. iv. 28,—Matt. ix. 15. 


‘To be called,’ often means the same as to be. Hence 
‘ to be called the children of God,’ Matt. v. 9, is the same 


as ‘ to be the children of God.’ ‘ He shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of God,’ Mat. v. 19, is the same as, 


‘he shall de the least in the kingdom of God.’ 
A very peculiar idiom occurs in Matt. xxiv. 22, and one 


or two other passages, ‘No flesh shall be saved,’ is the 
translation of ‘ all flesh shall not be saved,’ Soin 1 John 
ili. 15, ‘ no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him,’ is, 
‘every murderer hath not eternal life abidinginhim.’ The 


translation conveys the true sense, while a strictly literal 
rendering would imply an untruth. : 


I have now gone through with the most important He- 
brew idioms of the New Testament. The meaning of 
some important passages is affected by them, and the 


beauty and perspicuity of others.’ Whether the advantage 
gained by the discussion, is worth the labor of reaching it, 


may be a matter of doubt in some minds. We have, 
however, been accustomed to think that no labor is un- 
wisely employed that tends in the least to illucidate the 


teachings of that sacred book, from which we derive right 


views of the divine character and government, and on 


which we predicate our hopes of human progress here, and 
immortal life hereafter. w. E. M. 


Arr. III, 


Athanasius, and the Arian Controversy. 


Wuen the last great persecution ceased, Christianity 
found itself in a world wholly changed. It had spread so 
widely, as to be in all probability far the strongest of the 


religious beliefs still contending for the mastery. Each 
successive effort to subdue it, had only served to show how 
deeply it was rooted, and how inevitable was the revolu- 
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tion in men’s thoughts that would at any rate supplant all 
the partial faiths of Paganism. The last endeavor of the 
old State religion to crush its aspiring rival, had turned out 
a total failure, and had alarmed the persecutors far more 
than the persecuted sect. A terrible fatality seemed to 
hang over all who put out their strength to stay this irre- 
sistible tide. Of the six leagued or rival candidates for 
dominion, one had laid down his power, and lived, it was 
said, subject to fits of insanity and gloom—perhaps died 
‘by suicide. Two more had been afflicted with horrible 
disease, which reduced them to supplicate the prayers of 
those they had sought to exterminate. One, by asubmis- 
sive alliance, still kept the empire of the East. One only 
had ended his days in peace and honor ; and his son Con- 
stantine came down with the forces of the North and West, 
and crushed the last and worst of the tyrants, the savage 
old Maxentius at the very gates of Rome. 

His success was the assurance, to the Christians, of 
security at least, if not dominion. His own imagination 
had been powerfully struck both with the living energy of 
the Christian faith, and with the terrible end of its oppres-. 
sors. And while his own great conflict lay before him, 
when he began the hazardous campaign that ended in 
victory so complete, it was said that he had yielded to its 
influence, and professed himself its disciple. The cause 

of Paganism was the cause of his bitterest personal foes. 
When a young man, he had barely escaped with his life, 
by long and hard riding, from the suspicious and cruel 
court of Galerius, at Milan. And while he was medita- 
ting, now, which of the rival deities should be his patron, 
the story was, (and is to this day very extensively received,) 
that a great light shone about him, and in the heaven, 
near noon, appeared a flaming cross, having the motto, 
‘In this conquer.” Instructed by a dream in the meaning 
of the vision, he hung his imperial banner on a staff in 
the form of a cross, richly gilt ; and above was a golden 
crown bearing the sacred inscription of the name of Christ. 
This was the banner he bore when he met the brutal and 
superstitious tyrant who represented the old religion of 
Rome ; and this was the sacred Labarum, kept long after 
as a precious relic in his own imperial city. 

The world was changed ; and the character of the gov- 
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ernment was no longer what it had been. Rome no 
longer 
“Sat on her seven hills, 
And from her throne of beauty ruled the world.” 

She had long been only one of the rival cities of a great 
empire. Emperors of foreign birth, to be more free of 
the old institutions of the city, had made their residence 
elsewhere ; Milan and Nicomedia were transient butsuc- 
cessful rivals of her sovereignty. Once it was threatened 
to change the name of the empire itself to Dacian. At the 
very time that Constantine established his victory over every 
antagonist, the temple of fortune, in Rome, was burned ; 
ominous that the strength and glory had departed. And 
when Licinius had broken the terms of his alliance, and 
been defeated at land and sea, and put to death, so that 
the Roman world was once more united under one head, 
then Constantine determined to found a great central city, 
to bear his own name, to be the capital of the East and 
West, and to wear that imperial crown which for five hun- 
dred years had rested on the brow of Rome. 

And so Constantinople was built, where the old town of 
Byzantium had stood, on the narrow channel that divides 
Europe from Asia—the spot of all others which a far- 
seeing ambition would fix on, for the seat of the sove- 
reignty of the world. In magnitude it should surpass every 
other, as became the imperial city. ‘ How far will you 
carry us?” asked the officers of Constantine, as he 
went on before them, marking its limits. ‘Till the God 
who goes before me stops,’”’ was his reply. In the mag- 
nificence of streets and dwellings, halls, temples, and 
works of art, the new capital was in every respect, if pos- 
sible, to outdo the old. And though the emperor’s reli- 
gion was at best but questionable,—that of a man of the 
world and statesman, rather than convert or disciple,— 
though he wore heathen amulets or charms, and practised, 
in public if not in private, the accustomed pagan sacrifice,} 
yet Constantinople was a Christian city—at least when 


1% He wasasuperstitious man, and mixed up his Christianity with all 
kinds of absurd superstitions and opinions. When therefore certain 
Oriental writers call him loamocréAo¢, they do not know what they are 
saying; and to speak of him as a saint is a profanation of the word.” 
Niebuhr, Lect: lxxix. 
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compared with others of the Empire. The old local as- 
sociations were broken up. Sacred hills and temples, 
fountains and consecrated groves, which made so much of 
the strength of heathendom among the Roman populace, 
no longer marked the seat of empire. It was a new city ; 
and the new religion wasas good asany there,—better, be- 
cause fresher and stronger. The first act of Constantine 
had been to declare perfect toleration—to put Christianity 
on a level with other forms of faith. This was all it could 
ask then; and this speedily gave it an uncontested supe- 
riority. The image that stood on the great porphyry 
column in the public square was significant of the new 
order of things. Thestatue of Apollo, god of light, was 
surmounted by the emperor’s head ; and the gilded rays, 
typical of the brightness of his glory, were said to be the 
nails from the true cross, that had pierced the hands and 
feet of Jesus. 

The Christian religion had now thoroughly established 
itself in the world, and feared no molestation or hindrances 
from its foes without. And now, one might think, it 
might go on, free and unencumbered, to make the king- 
doms of this world the kingdom of the Lord and of his 
Christ. It might carry completely out the highest Chris- 
tian idea of truth and justice. So it did to some degree. 
The laws against the breach of social morals became more 
‘and more severe, aiming, evidently, at a higher moral 
standard. The hard condition of slavery was especially 
lightened. The law forbade the separation of families by 
sale ; for, it said, ‘it is a cruelty to part parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives.” Charity 
towards the poor, and mercy in the punishment of crime, 
were more thought of. Vices, before open and unblush- 
ing, were, as far as might be, discountenanced and re- 
pressed. Constantine declared himself the father of those 
children whom excessive misery had driven their parents 
to sell as slaves ; it was against the spirit of the time, he 
said, that any subject of his empire “ should perish of star- 
vation, or do any unworthy act by pressure of actual hun- 
“sll And, among the general blessings that resulted 

rom the establishment of a firm, vigorous and peaceful 
rule after so long a period of violence and civil war, it 
was a real and prominent one, that the Christian standard 
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of morality had come to be so well known, and the reli- 
gion it was planted on, so widely held in reverence. 

But we have to consider not only the spirit it had to 
work with, or the principles it had to work by, but the 
material it had to work on. A change of nature was not 
wrought by the change of name. The same populations, 
which a few years before were turbulent, headstrong, pre- 
judiced, cruel, in enmity with Christians, now willingly 
enough borrowed that title, and brought their untamed 
prejudice and passion to fight under the banner of one or 
another of the parties into which the church was sure to 
be divided. While the Christians made a distinct, pecu- 
liar and persecuted body, these divisions did not affect its 
character so deeply. Abundance of heresies there were ; 
but while the liberal mind and Christian temper of Origen 
were there to meet them, or when those of various opin- 
ions had to strengthen each other’s hands to suffer for a com- 
mon faith, there were ways of easy reconciliation. The 
weapons of that warfare were the tongue and the pen: 
the worst the heathen party had to dread was the peril of 
excommunication. 

With the change of circumstance came what seems best 
explained as the explosion of long-smothered bitterness ; 
or the opening of a new channel for old animosities. The 
very first years of Constantine were marked by two great 
controversies, that racked Christendom to its eentre—equal 
in bitterness, and far superior in fame, to any that have 
happened since, excepting the great Protestant division of 
the Church. In Carthage, the old dispute about the re- 
ceiving back of those who had lapsed in time of persecu- 
tion, was revived with double animosity on the election 
of a bishop. Each party chose its own—Donatus being 
head of the stricter sort ; and each obstinately persisting, 
appeal was made to Constantine. He decided for the 
majority, which was the milder party ; and was forced to 
repress by law the violence of the other. Neither mild- 
ness nor severity, persuasion nor force, would after this 
subdue their resentment. A terrible feud was kindled— 
the Donatist schism—which lasted till both parties were 
crushed, some three or four centuries later, in the fierce 
invasion of the Saracens. The wild Moorish tribes of the 
hill and desert took up the quarrel ; and, under the name 
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of Circumcellians, ravaged the district for years, armed 
with heavy clubs, fiercely demanding martyrdom, rushing 
upon danger, forcing their way to the altars where pagan 
sacrifice was offering, requiring wayfarers to kill them or 
be killed, leaping precipices on some set day, when other 
means of martyrdom failed, and triumphing fanatically in 
the idea that salvation was reserved to them alone. 

But the Arian controversy was the great event of the 
time—immensely more important in a political point of 
view, and crowding out of sight every other question of 
religious interest. It had been the custom, almost from 
the first, to engage the popular mind in the most abstruse 
discussions of the divine nature. It was Tertullian’s boast, 
says Gibbon, that the most ignorant Christian was fur- 
nished with a reply to questions which the wisest Pagan 
could not answer. How well such reply was understood 
by those who made it, or how much was gained by com- 
menting too minutely on the phrases of religious reverence 
that at first expressed sufficiently the faith of the Church, 
may be a matter of doubt. But for better or for worse, 
the process was inevitable. The first three centuries were 
filled with discussions, which came to a head in the fourth. 
The Christian formula, which unites the names of Father 
Son and Spirit, had given occasion to every variety of in- 
terpretation. About the time of Origen’s death, Sabel- 
_lius had defined it as signifying that the Infinite God, one 
and undivided in himself, is made known to our imperfect 
reason in these several relations, or by these several 
names, which express no real distinction in the godhead, 
but are simply his method of meeting, half-way, as it were, 
the intellectual and religious wants of his children. The 
One God is the Father, is manifest in the Son, and in- 
fluences man’s soul by his Spirit: or, as another exposi- 
tion has it, the Father was manifested in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Son in the gospel, and the Holy Spirit through 
the apostles. This easy religious exposition did not satisfy 
the more scrupulous and exacting; and it was presently 
known by the odious name of the Sabellian heresy. But 
the stricter explanations of the doctrine had not yet been 
brought into a complete and satisfactory form. 

It happened that about five or six years after the 
persecution had ceased, the matter came up for discussion 
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among the clergy of Alexandria,—still as of old the head- 
quarters of religious controversy. And while Alexander, 
the bishop, was expounding with zeal and emphasis his 
view of the doctrine, he was suddenly interrupted. Ari- 
us, a man of restless, impatient and ambitious temper, 
who had already taken sides agaist the bishop in some 
party matter, and had with some difficulty been reconciled 
with the church, startled him all at once with the charge 
of heresy. The doctrine, he said, was the doctrine of 
Sabellius. A pertinacious dispute arose, in which the 
bishop was no little embarrassed. Arius was a formida- 
ble antagonist to call out for such a war of words. In 
person he was tall, commanding and graceful; in manner 
courteous ; in feature delicate and fair ;* ready in speech, 
and gifted with a peculiar keenness to fix on any weak 
point in his opponent’s argument, and to tease him by 
following it out from step to step, till it led to some annoy- 
ing contradiction or absurdity; and having withal, it 
would seem, an insatiable fondness for the last word. 
The dispute, one would think, was personal, quite as 
much as theological. No one could have guessed how 
great a fire so small a spark could kindle. The point was 
one which lay wholly beyond the bounds of human rea- 
son. Nothing but explicit revelation could determine it ; 
and while each acknowledged the revelation, each inter- 
preted it to suit his view. The point was one of pure 
metaphysics. The religious significance, and the profes- 
sions of reverence were the same on both sides; the only 
dispute was as to the matter of absolute existence, which 
to the human mind is, and must forever be, an absolute 
mystery. The one assertion of Arius was, that if the Son 
was begotten from the Father, there must have been a 
time when he began to be, and of course a previous time 
when he was not; and to this assertion he held with all 


2“ Arius was a man tall of stature, and of a very becoming make, 
ve and serious in his carriage, with a certain air of severity in his 
ooks, which made him pass for a man of great virtue and austerity of 
life. Yet this severity did not discourage those who sought access to 
him ; for it was softened by an oon delicacy in his features 
that gave a lustre to his whole person, and had something in it so sweet 
and engaging as was not easily to be resisted. His garb was very 
modest, but withal very neat, and such as was usually worn by those 
who were men of quality as well as of learning.” Maimbourg. 
VOL. IX. 
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possible pertinacity ; admitting every thing else, even the 
consequences that seemed in theory to dishonor Christ, by 
allowing that it was within the range of possibility that he 
should sin—but protesting all the time the fullest belief in 
his divinity and his. actual perfection. To meet it, the one 
answer of his opponents was, that the generation of the 
divine Word is of the same sort as that of light from the 
sun, essential to its very nature; and that to deny the 
eternity of the second person of the trinity, is the same asto 
say that God existed once without his attributes of wisdom 
and love. And this, again, to Arius, was sheer Sabellianism. 

So the great controversy began. Each party sought 


to strengthen itself by the names of men eminent in the 
church. Alexander easily gained the larger number to 
his side; for, granting the merit of both to be equal, he 
had for him, besides his superior official standing, all that 


undefined reverence that attaches itself to the name of 


Christ, which is so much stronger than the bare intellec- 


tual reasoning, to plead for either party. Arius was ac- 
cordingly condemned by almost all the clergy of the West, 
deposed from his office of presbyter, and compelled to fly 


from Alexandria, But he found an ally in the specula- 


tive, word-splitting disposition of the East, and several of 
the most distinguished bishops there took part with him. 
‘The dispute went on year after year ; and rather gained than 


_ lost in bitterness. It came even to the ears of Constan- 


tine, who wrote a letter in his own name, addressed to 


both the combatants—a letter full of plain good sense 
and candor, not professing to decide the merits of the case, 
but urging them not to suffer the peace of the church to 


be broken for so small a matter, as it must needs seem 
to him. 


Still the rage of controversy was unslackened. Bishops 
excommunicated and shamefully denounced each other. 
Cities and villages had their several factions. Families 


were divided in unrelenting feuds. In Alexandria the 
dispute gave weapons to the mob, and became a street 
fight. ‘To the infinite outrage and scandal of the church, 


the we cn who had begun to respect the political influ- 
ence of Christianity, now learned to despise it more than 


ever, Theological discussion was turned literally into a 
farce; and the scoffing audience at the theatre were en- 
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tertained with a parody of these debates which absorbed 
the zeal, and extinguished the charity, of the church. All 
parties seemed emulous to make Christianity appear as 
much worse than the ancient paganism, asit boasted to be 
better. It had come to be the great and prevailing reli- 
gion—at least in form ; and its parties contended the more 
bitterly, that the prize they fought for now, was the prize 
of power. They were rivals for the supremacy in the 
state. 

At length, weary of the conflict, which seemed no 
nearer its end, Constantine determined that a council 
should be, held, that the general sense of the church should 


settle the question, once for all. This was naturally 
enough a soldier’s and statesman’s view. The event proves 
that faith is not to be settled by majorities. One man’s 
sincere conviction will hold out against the world ; and his 
trust always is, that the world will come round to him. 


But the emperor little dreamed of the obstinacy of the 


mind in this matter of opinion. He appointed that the 
council should meet at Nicza, or Nice, not far from the 
site he had already fixed on for his capital. Constantino- 


ple was not yet built. The imperial court was still at 


Nicomedia. 
The Council of Nice, the first general council of the 
Christian world, was in some respects one of the most 


remarkable assemblies ever gathered; both from the cir- 
cumstances in which it met, and from the character of the 


men composing it. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
were gathered there.* From the West came Hosius, 
bishop of Cordova in Spain, whom Constantine had sent 


already as arbiter to Alexandria, eminent for his mild 
and charitable temper, and for the constancy he had shown 


in the trials of the still recent persecution. Others were 
there, maimed or blinded, or disfigured with ghastly burns 
and scars, from the tortures inflicted by the insolent Max- 


imin. And so bruised and mutilated—this man wanting 
an eye, and that an arm ora leg, it seemed to those present 


that they were veteran soldiers, who having served out 
their term were summoned once more to fight yet another 
battle for the faith, Some were there who it was said 


had purchased safety by cowardly concessions, now high 


3 As Robinson says, out of (probably) at least four thousand. 
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among the prelates of the East. Arius was there, and his 


famous antagonist Athanasius, “ a small man in person,” 


and young, but of keen mind and indomitable temper, 
ardent, positive, and unflinching, strong in party spirit, 
but zealously affected for what he thought truth,—one of 


the younger clergy of Alexandria, and far the ablest, 
whom Alexander had sent to be his spokesman.*' Some 


brought their personal grievances with them, and offered 
the emperor their memorials thereupon; but he took 
and burned them all, saying, ‘‘ Let the Judge of all things 


judge. Respect the sacredness of your function, even as 
I would cover up any fault of yours with my royal robe, 


Unite in perfect reconciliation, the better to discuss the 
great business for which you are gathered here.’’ 
The council sat two months, busy with their discussion. 


** Tt was like a battle by night,” says one of the old histo- 
rians, so little could either party know the ground they 


fought on. According to one account, when the opinions 
of Arius were read, the assembly stopped their ears with 
horror, though they had known them well before. And 
yet it was difficult to find any statement of doctrine to 


which both parties would not readily assent, each of 


course reserving his own interpretation. At length a test- 
word was fixed on, borrowed from the language of Greek 
metaphysics,—a word whose nicer shades of meaning 
could not be expressed in another tongue,—and in the 
Nicene Creed the Son was declared homo-ousian with the 


Father. The Greek word was at first retained in the 
Latin creeds; and was afterwards rendered consubstan- 
tial. It signifies, as nearly as English will give it, same 
in being or essence ; and was found so indefinite, after all, © 
that many of the Arians, who at first rejected it as Sabel- 
lian, afterwards accepted it for the sake of peace, and 
found it would bear their interpretation about as well as 
any other. Anathemas were appended for whoso should 
refuse this faith. 

Constantine came in state, on a set day, to ratify by 
imperial authority the decision of the Council. To them 
he seemed as an angel; nay, some even said his majesty 


4 As Cyrus the Great played king among the boys of Persia, so in 
the tradition of the Church, Athanasius played Bishop among those of . 
Alexandria. Nicephorus, viii. 44. 
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was like that of God himself. Tall, of commanding pres- 


ence, of @ winning countenance, and gracious speech, 


indefatigably patient, respectful to the old men sitting 
there, and trusting fully that he had found a remedy for 
all disputes, he discharged admirably the duty of presiding 


officer. Some few scrupled at the language of the creed ; 


others at the anathema appended; but he had no idea of 


leaving it an open question, after all this care to settle it. 
To refuse was rebellion against his authority; and as 
subjects he commanded them to sign. Upwards of three 


hundred signed. Some under protest as to special parts. 
Some few were banished; among them, Arius himself. 


And so to all men the great controversy seemed at an 
end. Athanasius stood forth the most prominent of the 
defenders of the faith; and, when Alexander died, he was 


received with enthusiasm as bishop in his place, being 


thirty years of age. 


But those who looked more carefully saw that the storm 
had lulled only for a season. ‘‘ When the snow melts,’’ 
said an old man laying his hand on his white locks, 
‘there will be deep mud.”’ ‘Within two years the Arian 


party began to come in favor. It seems to have lost in 


part its character as representing simply an opinion in 
theology, and to appear more like a party in politics— 
unscrupulous and violent at that ; sustained by court favor, 
and struggling with hate and bitterness for power over its 


antagonists. Constantia, sister of the emperor, had been 


strongly influenced by a bishop of that party, and on her 
death-bed she entreated her brother to restore the ban- 
ished Arius. Constantine gave the order, but Athanasius 

refused, standing on his superior right, as dignitary of the © 
church. And then began that extraordinary contest waged, 
the larger part of forty years, between imperial power on 
the one hand, backed by the authority of the realm, and 
a solitary bishop on the other, relying on his mind, his 
right, and his people’s love. Athanasius courted no favor, 
and shunned no reproach. In his administration, his tem- 
per was stern and uncompromising, but his people’s ver- 
dict was that he was scrupulously just. The party hostile 
to him took advantage of the emperor’s displeasure, and 
tried to crush him by their accusations. He was charged 
with peculation and fraud, with sacrilege and murder— 
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the murder of a man whom his enemies themselves, he 
says, kept hid two years, to give color to their charge. 
He was accused before the council convened at Tyre. 
The other accusations of faults in official conduct, he an- 
swered shortly and proudly. When charged with the 
murder of Arsenius—the proof being a human hand they 
said was from the body of the slain man, and used by 
Athanasius in magic rites—he disdained a direct reply. 
Leading forth a man muffled in a cloak, he asked, Does 
any one here know Arsenius? He was well known to 
many. The man’s head was then uncovered ; and to their 
amazement and shame Arsenius stood beforethem. Lift- 
ing then the cloak on either side, he displayed first the 
right hand and then the left. Had Arsenius three hands ? 
he asked scornfully. His adversaries could say no more. 
But on another charge,—that of breaking the sacred ves- 
sels of an heretical church, without much more weight 
of evidence, they deposed him from his bishopric, which 
was all they had power to do. 

But Athanasius was not quelled. He went direct to 
Constantinople to demand a hearing of the emperor. 
Knowing that a petition from a dishonored man would 
have no favor, he threw himself in his way, in some pro- 
cession of state, and loudly demanded justice. Constan- 
tine ordered the cause to be tried before him. Buta new 
charge was cunningly got up, which touched his weakest 
point, his pride and interest in the new capital. Athana- 
sius, it was said, had boasted that his influence was great 
enough at Alexandria, to starve out the capital, by keep- 
ing back the supplies of corn. Constantine’s jealousy 
was roused; he was “ already persuaded that Athanasius 
was of a turbulent spirit, fierce, imperious, arrogant, re- 
vengeful, and uncapable of being quiet.” And to be clear 
of so dangerous a subject, he banished him to Treves in 
Gaul. 

Meanwhile Arius had signed—sincerely or not—the 
Nicene creed, and had renewed the old warfare in Alex- 
andria. ‘The emperor was determined that he should be 
restored to the church, and invited him to Constantinople. 
He obeyed, with some misgiving, and a day was set for 
his restoration to fellowship—the bishop protesting bitter- 
ly, and praying God that one or the other of them two 
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might die before that day. The very day before, Arius died, 
in a manner so sudden and so strange, that his enemies 
declared it a miracle, and his friends declared it poison. 
Gibbon says we have no alternative, but to take our 
choice. 

Constantine died the next year, receiving baptism on his 
deathbed. Of his three sons, the oldest, Constantine, was 
murdered within three years; and the other two were 
sovereigns of the East and West—-boys at their accession 
of twenty and seventeen, now twenty-three and twenty. 
Constans, in the West, took vehemently the part of Atha- 
nasius, and made his restoration a question of peace and 
war. Constantius yielded, with no good grace; and the 
exiled bishop was received with acclamation back to his 
seat in Alexandria. It had come now to be a controver- 
sy between East and West; and involved the jealousies 
of rival emperors and states, as well as the personal or 
party interests of the men engaged. Arius himself had 
fallen rather into disrepute ; and numerous compromise- 
creeds had been devised to bring his opinions to a nearer 
likeness to those triumphant at Nice. To one of these 
creeds no less than twenty-seven anathemas were added. 
Some differed but by a syllable from the strictest demand 
of orthodoxy. The “same substance’ was denied; but 
a ‘like substance” was allowed. ‘ The Greek word 
which was chosen to express this mysterious resemblance, 
bears: so close an affinity to the orthodox symbol, that the 
profane of every age have derided the furious contests 
which the difference of a single dipthong excited between 
the Homo-ousians and Homoi-ousians.” But that sylla- 
ble was held to contain the very point at issue ; and the 
change of an iofa was dangerous as apostacy itself. The 
more minute the point, the more fierce the strife; and 
“such,” says Gibbon “ was the nice and capricious taste 
of the emperor Constantius, that he persecuted, with equal 
zeal those who defended the consubstantiality, those who 
asserted the similar substance, and those who denied the 
likeness, of the Son of God.” It needs no coloring of 
fiction to make of this melancholy feud, either a tragedy 
ora farce. In the struggle that ensued when Constantius 
forced the Arian Macedonius upon the unwilling bishopric 
of the capital, 3150 persons lost their lives-—the first blood 
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shed in the Christian city. The bread of heretical com- 
munion was forced by violence into the throats of those 
who refused. And Julian writes, “‘ Many were impris- 
oned, persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops of 
those styled heretics were massacred. In many provin- 
ces, towns and villages were laid waste, and utterly de- 
stroyed.” ‘ The city,” wrote the bishop Gregory (Naz- 
ianzen,) some years later, “ is full of mechanics and slaves, 
all profound theologians, who preach in the shops and 
streets. Ask aman to change you a silver coin, he in- 
forms you wherein the Son differs from the Father ; ask 
the price of bread, and you are told that the Son is infe- 
rior to the Father; ask whether your bath is ready, the 
answer is, that the Son was created out of nothing.” 
The Doxology was sung with trifling variations, to suit 
the shades of opinion ; and the Arian bishop of Antioch 
was saluted by a choir of monks, who thronged in from 
the surrounding region, to reproach him with their own 
greater purity of faith, chanting with pious emphasis, ‘‘ Glo- 
ry to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 

An eastern council held at Antioch declared Athanasius 
deposed, and appointed one Gregory in his place—a 
scholar of hisown. Gregory came with brutal insolence, 
and backed by the passions of a mob, to claim his place. 
‘‘ The treatment we have undergone,” says Athanasius, 
‘¢ surpasses the bitterness of any persecution: such deeds 
as these were never heard of before in all the world, or the 
like experienced by any one. ... The church and bap- 
tistery were set on fire ; groans and shrieks of lamentations 
were heard throughout the city ; monks were trampled un- 
der foot and perished ; some were hurled headlong, others 
destroyed with swords and clubs, others wounded and beat- 
en. ... They burned the books of Holy Scripture found in 
the church, seized widows and young girls, (‘ virgins,” or 
nuns,) and having tied their hands together, dragged them 
along, endeavoring to make them blaspheme and deny the 
Lord; and when they refused, beat them violently and 
trampled them under foot. They plundered the church 
property, and caused many women to be publicly scourg- 
ed. ‘The faithful were not even suffered to pray, and die 
in peace.” He himself took refuge from the storm, among 
his friends in Rome. 
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A few years later, Constantius was going upon a haz- 
ardous campaign in Persia; and dreading to leave behind 
so great a city disaffected by the exile of its most honored 
citizen, he sent a letter® full of courtesy to invite him 
back. Gregory was now dead, and he resumed his seat 
in peace. But the emperor was victorious and forgot his 
fears and favors. His old dislike broke out anew. Con- 
stans too was just murdered; and while Athanasius had | 
thus lost his protector, here was an opportunity to fasten 
on him the charge of conniving at the crime. These ac- 
cusations were speedily disposed of. He defied his ene- 
mies to find a single proof, and they did not. Then they 
charged him with an ambitious and overbearing admin- 
istration. His friends lost heart, and thought of defending 
the doctrine only, and leaving him to his fate. A council 
was held at Milan, at which the emperor was present, of- 
fering himself officiously as the restorer of peace to the 
afflicted church. This was deeply resented, with more 
boldness than discretion ; and from a concealed gallery, 
Constantius “ heard his own name coupled with that of 
heretic and Antichrist.”” His wrath knew no bounds, but 
prudence made him keep for the present the appearance 
of neutrality. At length Syrianus, governor of the dis- 
trict, took the responsibility of expelling the obnoxious 
bishop by force. ‘ It was night,” says Athanasius, ‘“ and 
some of the people were keeping vigils preparatory for the 
morrow’s communion, when the general Syrianus suddenly 
came upon us with more than 5000 men, armed with 
drawn swords, bows, spears, and clubs. With these he 
surrounded the church, stationing his men so that none 
should escape. He gave command, and some shot their 
arrows, others shouted, their arms rattled, and their swords 
glittered in the lamplight. Virgins (or nuns) were slain, 
many men were trampled down and fell over one another 
as the soldiers came upon them, and many were pierced 
with arrows and died. Now I considered it would be 
base in me to desert the people in such a tumult, and not 
to expose myself for them. SoI sat on my chair, and 
bade the deacon chant the Psalm, “ O, give thanks unto 
the Lord for he is good;” and the people to respond. 
‘“‘ His mercy endureth forever!” But as the church was 


5See this letter in Theodoret, ii. 11. 
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now surrounded, and the general had forced his way in 
to seize me, the people cried out that I should withdraw. 
But I refused, saying I would not go till one and all of the 
rest were gone. So when the greater part had gone forth, 
and the rest were following, the monks who were with me 
and some of the clergy came up and dragged me away. 
And thus, while troops stood about the very chancel, and 
others were going about the church, I passed through un- 
' der the Lord’s guidance, and got off unobserved, greatly 
praising God that I had not betrayed my people, but had 
first sent them away, and then had been enabled to escape 
from them that sought me.” 

All remonstrances against this outrage were unavailing. 
The impudent and tyrannical George of Cappadocia was 
installed as bishop, but within two years was driven off 
by the general odium. For six years, Athanasius lay 
concealed—sometimes in the desert, sometimes in secret 
chambers—revered as a saint by the populace, sheltered 
at times among the monks in the vast wilderness of upper 
Egypt—now hunted in vain by the governor’s forces, as 
an enemy of the prince, appearing suddenly to his friends 
for seasonable counsel or encouragement, and then as sud- 


denly vanishing again; and from time to time putting 

forth his remarkable series of polemic writings—bold, vig- 

orous, imperative defences of his faith, or charges on his 

adversaries, not sparing the emperor himself. His stern 

temper was all the sterner for the conflict he had endured. 

His pee personal resentment has doubtless colored 
e 


the feeling with which the Arian party have always been 
regarded. He allows them no gentler title than ‘ Ario- 
maniacs,” or madmen—‘“ hollow professors of Arius’s 
madness.” ‘O, ye modern Jews, and disciples of Cai- 
aphas,” he says. ‘ They make God wisdom-less and 
word-less.”’ ‘A heretic is a wicked thing, and in every 
respect his heart is depraved and irreligious.” ‘ They 
put forth their subtle exposition, as cuttlefish their black- 
ness, to benighten the ignorant, and make their heresy 
more sure.” ‘ For maintaining these and the like opin- 
ions, Arius was declared a heretic: for myself, while only 
writing them down, I have been cleansing myself by 
thinking of the contrary.doctrine, and by possessing my 
mind with the idea of the true faith.” Such phrases mark 


the style of his controversial writings. 
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When the last of the sons of the great Constantine was 
dead, his place was filled by his cousin Julian. He had 
been brought up in a Greek school, where the old pagan 
philosophy was taught, and his ambition was to breast the 
stream of opinion, and bring back the former worships. 
He was heartily weary of the strifes and animosities that 
disgraced the Christian name. He commanded al! such 
strife to cease; and declared equal toleration for every 
form of faith. The catholic clergy, already called so in 
distinction from the Arians, left their hiding places. Atha- 
nasius came among the rest, “ appearing suddenly by 
night among his friends, like one risen from the dead.” 
He found his old bishopric empty and waiting for him. 
George had made himself so odious as to be driven out 
by a mob, and only kept the place by force. In his inso- 
lent avarice he had plundered the rich temples of pagan 
worship, and so had excited the utmost rage of the ancient 
superstition. As soon as Julian came to power, he was 
cast in prison. But the popular rage could not wait for 
the slow action of the tribunal. The prison was broken 
open by a mob; he and his chief confederates were drag- 
ged out and ignominiously slain—their bodies paraded on 
a camel’s back, burnt to ashes and cast into the sea. 
Thus the heretic tyrant gained the glory of dying for the 
faith, and is said to have been honored even in the Catho- 
lic church, as saint and martyr. And in the course of 
time, his fame extending in the East and among the cru- 
saders, the infamous George of Cappadocia became, it has 
been thought, the glorious Saint George of England, one 
of the seven champions of Christendom. His death left 
no room for controversy, and Athanasius quietly resumed 
the duties of his office. 

But of all the subjects of the empire, he was the one 
whom, by his own confession, Julian dreaded most. His 
unmeasured popularity and influence over the general 
mind, and the reverence he was held in as the saint and the 
veteran champion of the church, made him the most for- 
midable obstacle to Julian’s project of restoring the pagan 
faith. It was a hopeless task at best ; and it was doomed 
to disappointment at every step. As a conspicuous insult 
to Christianity, he had undertaken to restore the Jewish 
temple; but in the vast caverns, excavated under the 
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sacred hill, once the refuge of the beleaguered defenders 
of the city, had gathered the perilous fire-damp, so well 


known in mines ; and when the workmen came to explore 


it, their torches kindled flames and explosions that rent 
the hill, and seemed to their awe-struck minds miracu- 
lous signs of the vengeance of the Christians’ God. So 


that task was given up. The emperor was baffled and 
eluded just so in his pursuit of Athanasius, He had 


wished that all the church were united in this man’s single 
person, that he might destroy it more easily. But a time- 
ly flight, and his own ready wit and courage, saved him 


once again. Pushing up the Nile in his little boat, he was 


nearly overtaken by the armed men in pursuit. His 


friends thought all was lost; but he turned boldly round 
and faced the pursuers. They hailed him as they passed ; 
“Ts Athanasius near?” ‘‘ He is close by,” said he; and 


went back unmolested to Alexandria, His retreat was not 
discovered ; and in three years the “ apostate’ Julian was 


no more. 
This was his fourth exile. Twice he had taken refuge 


in the West, in Gaul or Rome; and now the second 
time he sought the shelter of the wilds near Thebes, 


A fifth time’he had to retreat, from the anger of Julian’s 
Arian successor, and to hide himself four months for secu- 
rity in his father’s sepulchre. But here the long story 


of his wandering and. peril is ended. He returned, af- 
ter this short banishment, to Alexandria and dwelt there 


in peace for eleven years. He died at the age of seventy- 
Six. 

The biography of Athanasius for this long period of 
about fifty years, is almost the history of the church, It 


is one long controversy, in which he is the champion, and 


the centre of the fight. His mind did more than any one 
to shape the thought that was to prevail and rule men’s 
minds so many centuries. The unconquered spirit with 


which he maintained his post did more perhaps than any 
thing to give strength and consistency to the organization 


of the church. From histime, Arianism rapidly declined. 
‘When he had been dead about fifteen years, Theodosius, 
then sole emperor, put forth his power to crush paganism 


and heresy together. In Alexandria the magnificent tem- 
ple of Serapis was utterly demolished single column 
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only left upright ; in Constantinople the emperor’s strong 
arm compelled the security of the prelates of the Catholic 


faith, The Arians, in their turn, had to complain of per- 


secution, and the unjust and violent use of power against 
men’s conscience and conviction. Perhaps, if their writ- 
ings were left us, we should see that each party had some 


justice on its side. As it is, judgement goes against them, 


perhaps too hastily, by default. From the best we know, 


we must condemn them without a hearing. Their own 
divisions hastened their downfall. The Goths in Spain 
had received Christianity through them, and held it in their 


way till about a hundred years later, when their kingdom 
and faith were alike crushed-by the barbarous but ortho- 


dox Franks. A few years after, the Arian Vandals were 
subdued by Belisarius; and still two centuries after that, 
the Lombard kingdom in Italy was overthrown by Charle- 


magne, and Arianism had no longer a name in history. 
As we look back on that great conflict, we seem to see 


these two results brought about by the victory Athanasius 
gained—each result being of far greater moment to our- 
selves than might at first appear. 


First, in the defeat of the Arian party, Christianity was 
saved from being a mere political and a speculative sect. 


Such, so far as we can see, was the essential character of 
that party. It began with quibbling and disputatious 
wrangling of words ; it did not engage the better religious 


feeling of Christendom; and its strength lay in the allie 


ance of the state. The “ Catholic faith,” so called, on 
the other hand, -was a very positive and explicit faith— 
its terms indeed vague and dim to the intellect, as must 


always be with statements respecting the highest truth— 


but resting, before all definitions, on the religious rever- 


ence with which the highest must ever be apprehended. 
Its root and strength were in individual conviction. Its 
defence lay in the intrepidity of a single man, whose sole 


strength was his ardent and uncompromising faith; the 


only man who dared openly to defy the emperor’s will. 


Athanasius was very far from being eminent among the 
intellectually great. For catholic mind and liberal cul- 
ture, he was far inferior to Origen in the age before ; for 


fervor and earnest sentiment, to Augustine, in the age suc- 


ceeding ; for compass, and breadth, and depth of thought, 
5 
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he cannot be compared with the least of a multitude of 
modern expounders of Christianity. His temper towards 
his adversaries was hard, severe and overbearing ; it would 
be hard to find a line in his writings of tenderness or strong 
emotion ; few of his arguments are such as any one now 
would care to answer. But he was eminently the man 
of his time. He was well acquainted with the way of 
impressing men’s imagination and sense of reverence—a 
man of marvellous executive skill and energy. It is force 
of will, not force of thought, that one finds prominent in 
his writings, as in his life. And that force of will it was, 
which seemed to be required then, to put in shape the 
vaguer thought of other men, and to stamp on the great 
Christian movement, the character which there and then 
it was essential that it should bear. At this distance we 
may see and acknowledge thus much in the result effected 
by so noble and dauntless a champion of what to him was 
truth. 

And secondly, the ruling influence in giving shape and 
energy to Christianity was forever vindicated for the West. 
The triumph of Athanasius was the triumph of Europe 
and of Rome. The church at Rome was the only one 
very prominent in the West—the only one that claimed 
equal honors with Alexandria, Antioch and Constantino- 

le. Those in the East were crippled by their ceaseless 
euds. The one metropolitan church in the West would 
henceforth be regarded as the stronghold of the dominant 
faith. It had.stood firm for Athanasius against the threats 
of power ; it was the refuge of his successor, Peter, when 
his chair was disputed by an Arian rival; it claimed its 
position now as the preéminent seat of right opinion. The 
moral interest of the Christian history is henceforth trans- 
ferred inalienably to the Western Church. Its eminent 
men will henceforth almost exclusively claim our atten- 
tion. And we shall see, through revolution and. change, 
through the rise and decline of hierarchies, through scenes 
of violence, intolerance and crime, through the perpetual 
struggle of right against wrong, and truth against error, 
how God so strengthened and equipped that chyrch, that 
it should bear, through the long journey, the ark of the 
covenant of his love. Ae 
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Arr. IV. 
Man Made to be Good. 


_ We would endeavor in this article to enforce the truth 
and deepen the conviction, according to the vitality and 
constancy of which will be men’s wise treatment of them- 
selves and their generous treatment of their fellow men, 
that man was made to be good, and that this is the final 
cause of his creation, so far as we can now ascertain it. 
We may seem to be arguing a truism, which all believe 
and understand. An admission almost unanimous might 
be obtained, that to get the purest character, to reach the 
highest moral excellence, is the work assigned to human 
beings, which transcends all other work. . Yet who cannot 
see that if this primary doctrine, which few or none openly 
doubt, were a living principle, deep-seated, always opera- 
tive, shaping individual exertion, and directing all the 
aims of society, there would be wrought on earth a change 
amounting to a new creation. Is it not the trouble, 
daily and hourly experienced, that, although goodness, 
is venerated, even held to be of unspeakable import- 
ance, in theory, and to some extent, in practice, also ; 
still goodness is not made the principal thing to be first 
consulted for, as the great result of existence, the thing to 
which all other things should be made secondary and sub- 
servient? Is not this the trouble, and do not all feel it and 
see it to be so, on sober reflection? ‘Who does not per- 
ceive that the great force, needed to reform, regenerate 
humanity, is, first of all, the ever-mastering, all-ruling per- 
suasion that every soul was made to be filled with right- 
eousness, and that with righteousness alone can it be filled 
and satisfied? Who does not perceive that to the re- 
moval of any evil, or distress, which debases and disturbs 
the individual or society, the unwavering faith is essential 
that goodness is the end to be sought? It matters not 
that other agencies, besides this faith, are requisite ; it 
matters not by what various instrumentalities such faith is 
to accomplish its work, whether by operating directly and 
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exclusively upon the heart &’nd conscience, or by changing 
the condition and circumstances of humanity, making 
them more favorable to virtue; the faith must exist, be 
hearty and sincere, first and last, and always. Let us 
have this conviction, distinct and vigorous, as a central 
principle, and-exactly in proportion to its magnitude and 
earnestness, it will act, and act beneficently. Undertake 
to search out and state definitely to your own mind, what 
in the last analysis is the central and comprehensive want 
of human nature, and you will soon be compelled to say 
that it is the want of a clear idea of the final cause for 
which human nature was created ; the want of a sovereign 
and transcendent belief that in the way of righteousness, 
and in no other way, is life. 

Now to strengthen that belief, we propose to call atten- 
tion to the facts in regard to man, which cannot, I think, 
be accounted for, unless man was made for the attainment 
of goodness, sooner or later, as the END of his being. 
We would put this in the strongest terms; we would 
say that the facts we shall name are, to our view, utterly 
inexplicable on any other supposition, than that which ad- 
mits that the human soul was sent into existence to find 
its peace and satisfaction in progress, in virtue. 

We find the first of these facts, where we should be 
least expected to go for it, namely, in all the dark de- 
scriptions given of man’s depravity, in all the horror ex- 
perienced at man’s iniquity, in all that is said, and truly 
said, to show that man is a poor sinner ; for all this proves 
that man was made to abhor that which is evil, and to 
cleave to that which is good. And however strange the 
quarter from which this proof of our position is drawn, it 
is nevertheless a proof too conclusive to be easily set aside. 
For who is it that draws those dark descriptions, expresses 
that horror, perceives that man isasinner? Is it not man 
himself? Is it not man who paints the hideousness of 
vice ? is it not man who sets forth the danger and miseries of 
moral evil, even where and whilst they beset and torment 
himself? If he is the criminal, is he not also the judge ? 
If there are base and sordid qualities in him which need 
to be condemned, are there not also higher qualities in 
him which do the work of condemnation? If he has the 
consciousness that he is erring, has he not with it also the 
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consciousness that his errors’ are wrong and perilous ? 
Here is an intensely significant truth. Grant that man is 
weak, easily tempted and led astray; but then ask Who 
sits in judgement upon man? As another has said, “ It is 
he himself; humanity judges humanity. We are at once 
the accused and the accuser; admit the one we must 
admit the other. If humanity is sinful, low, frivolous, it 
is also a contemner of the frivolous, a despiser of the 
low, an abhorrer of the sinful.”” Now, why is this so, for 
so undoubtedly it is? Why does our nature recognize 
its aberrations, from right, or if the phrase is preferred, 
why does our nature recognize its depravity ? How hap- 
pened any human being to conceive of sin, as bad ; some- 
thing against which we should desire to be shielded, some- 
thing from which we would desire to be delivered ? 
There can be but one answer. It is because men were 
made to learn to dread it, and hate sin, or rather to seek 
its opposite. There may be mystery in that design of 
God, by which all must pass through, and be tainted by, 
some experience of evil; but that mystery, however un- 
searchable, does not atfect the conclusiveness of the argu- 
ment now urged, that in the apprehension human nature 
has of the degradation and danger connected with vice, 
there is certain evidence that human nature was designed 
for goodness, the antagonist of vice. 

The second fact, to which we would refer, as proving 
that men were made to be good, is the universal admira- 
tion bestowed on generous and heroic deeds, and that, too, 
by those who, by reason of the force of habit, perverted 
tastes, or corrupted characters, never imitate such deeds. 
This is a singular but well known fact. You shall often 
hear crowds applaud brave and distinterested actions which 
they are morally incapable of performing. Great virtue, 
self-sacrifice, persecution endured for righteousness sake, 
death preferred to dishonor, loss incurred for conscience 
sake, risk run, even to the peril of life, in behalf of suffering 
humanity, get a world-wide reputation and fame. Luxu- 
rious ease, on its perfumed couch, and in its gorgeous 
saloons, reads with reverential sympathy the story of hard- 
ships endured and perils encountered voluntarily by the 
the missionaries in some Christian cause. Shrewd cun- 
ning, in > secret soul, cannot help esteeming stern integri- 

5 , . 
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ty when it prefers poverty to commit the smallest fraud. 
We might speak of the lives of humble men and exalted 
men, of those in obscurity and those widely known. We 
might advert to brave characters and delineations of lofty 
principles in works of fiction even, which none can read 
without emotion, without having the sentiment of admi- 
ration excited. Oberlin and Fenelon, Howard, Grace 
Darling and John Pounds,—the bare mention of these 
and others like them, who have been canonized, not by 
popes and councils, but by every human heart made ac- 
quainted with the history of their words and works, tells 
us that virtue obtains from the worldly and the wicked the 
tribute of respect. ‘There is then a disposition in human 
nature to do homage to goodness, a disposition which 
is so strong as to warrant the old remark that hypocrisy 
is the tribute which vice pays to virtue. Now seek an ex- 
planation for the existence of this disposition ; inquire why 
it is that no selfishness or debasement can quite kill out 
the heart’s worship of any grand manifestation of excel- 
lence, and are you not again brought irresistibly to the 
conclusion, that the testimony of the soul itself declares, 
in regard to the soul, that in the way of goodness it must 
find life. 

The third fact to be noticed requires only a bare state- 
ment to have its force seen. It is simply this; that it is 
utterly impossible for one human being to hate another 
until he has really discovered in him, or falsely attributed 
to him, some bad and hateful quality. All know how it is 
with misanthropy. All know that those who despise 
or condemn their race, pretend to do it because they 
find so much that is weak and wicked in their race; 
they are continually quoting all they have discovered 
which is vicious in human nature and human actions, 
to justify their antipathies and their contempts. So, too, 
all know how it has been with the hermit and the recluse. 
They never forgot the world, never ceased to think of 
the world they had left, but continually endeavored to 
strengthen and excuse their purpose of seclusion by dwell- 
ing upon the world’s depravity, its rebellions against God 
and truth. And when from those cases we come to in- 
stances of enmity between individuals, the same fact holds 
good. Always the dislike is based upon real or imagined 
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injury, real or imagined baseness in character. Nay, the 
very word hateful is used to describe that which is wrong 
or bad, and when we say that an action or a feeling is 
hateful, we are understood to mean that it is vicious or 
sinful. Now, certainly we have here a fact which does 
much to explain the end for which human nature was 
designed. Once see clearly that the soul, even of the 
wicked, cannot regard as odious or detestable any being 
until truly or falsely it has persuaded itself that that being 
has been unjust, ungenerous ; in some way or other wicked, 
and so worthy of dislike,—once see this, and what is the 
inference 2? Why, clearly that the soul was, by its very 
constitution, intended to venerate and pursue goodness, 
as the great object of its life. Just as the Pharisees of 
old attempted to fasten some base charge upon Jesus ; to 
excite suspicion as to the source of his marvellous power ; 
to persuade the multitude that he could not be a divine 
- messenger, because he observed: not the ritual law so 
punctiliously as themselves. Just so has it always been. 
The victim of cruelty and hatred is first blackened by 
charges, true or untrue, which destroy his claim to be 
regarded as virtuous and worthy of esteem, in order to 
warrant the enmity with which he is treated. Therefore, 
if man can abhor only that which is, or that which he sus- 
pects to be, base and wrong, this is proof that man was 
made for righteousness. 

Though these facts are not novel, yet they deserve seri- 
ous consideration. As already said, men need nothing so 
much as a clear, ever present idea of the great end for 
which they were made. It is all important, therefore, to 
enforce and keep fresh the conviction that human nature 
was designed to love and grow in goodness. This con- 
viction will preserve us from despondency, when we are 
most oppressed by the amount and the universality of evil 
in the world. Strange and mysterious as sin with its wide 
and fearful ravages may seem, we should have a steadfast 
‘ faith that sin is not that for which man is made—not that 
which is to be his inheritance, the food of his immortal 
nature ; but rather that his real affinities and attractions, 
when fairly showing themselves, prove that he was intend- 
ed for the pursuit of virtue. This conviction, again, will, 
in proportion to its vigor and warmth, inspire us with pa- 
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tience and hope in our intercourse with our fellow men; 
it will teach us why we are commanded to honor all men; 
why the salvation of humanity from its deepest degrada- 
tion, is a work to be entered upon cheerfully, and pursued 
with courage. For, in the most corrupt, and the most 
base, there are sentiments, aspirations, and indestructible 
principles which are on the side of goodness. ‘Their na- 
ture craves truth, and was not made for sin, and so it ever 
deserves respect, and is ever to be regarded as capable of 
rising, be it never so slowly and gradually, from its appa- 
rent death in trespasses, to enter upon the unending life 
of righteousness. 

This conviction will also be a safe-guard and a motive 
to urge us on in the pursuit of virtue. Let the heart be 
thoroughly persuaded, that we were made for goodness, 
even as the eye was made for seeing and the ear for hear- 
ing ; that our being is so constituted, that ultimately, we 
can obtain peace only as we obtain moral excellence, and 
grow in Christian character, and in spite of all temptations 
and allurements, learn to abhor that which is evil, and 
cleave, with our most energetic will, and utmost affections 
to that which is good. Let the heart be thoroughly per- 
suaded of this, which is as true as the light of the sun is 
bright, and then can our chosen course be on the whole no 
other than that which runs in the pleasant way of wisdom, 
and keeps in the path of the just. Whilst, then, we do 
not overlook the terrible mass of sin, and the terrible evil 
of sin, in the world ; whilst we confess the weakness, and 
perils, and debasements of humanity ; whilst we guard 
against the false notion that we are to be made righteous 
without effort, and put into heaven, or have heaven put 
into us, without endeavor, work and prayer, on our part ; 
whilst we set aside and refuse to be deceived by views 


that would lesson the horror of vice, or persuade us that 
felicity can come in any way, except as the consequence and 
accompaniment of exertion to obtain moral health, exal- 
tation and excellence—whilst we thus protect the soul, 


still we should fix on an immovable basis in the depths 
of the soul, and feed ever, by every thought and argu- 
ment which serves to strengthen it, the faith that the spirit 
of man is to reach perfection and bliss, even as it rises 
and grows, and only as it rises and grows, in all the beau- 
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ty of Christian virtue. Thus fix and thus feed this faith ; 
forever are its protection and its encouragement needed. 
Oftentimes, as all alas must know, in this stage of being, 
in which we are hardly born into existence—which is less 
than infancy compared with the eternity before us—our 
own weaknesses, and follies, and sins would persuade us to 
call in question the high destiny of man, tempt us to 
believe for a time, almost, that the struggle after lofty and 
pure virtue is a vain struggle ; oftentimes thoughts of the 
ignorance, degradation and brutality which seem the lot 
of such vast masses of humanity ; oftentimes observation 
of the wide spread iniquity which seems to be sowed and 
reaped with every generation, even as grain is strown in 
spring, and harvests gathered in autumn ; oftentimes this 
will cause the soul to indulge morbidly, or despondingly, in 
doubts of the worth of human nature; and at such sea- 
sons, to prevent despair of ourselves or contempt for our 
brethren, to give patience, hope and zeal, and to sustain 
trust ina good God, we must have very near to our souls 
the incontrovertible proofs that man was indeed made for 
goodness. All have read that fine and touching story of 
the poor sailor’s widow, who, in her solitary cottage on the 
rock-bound coast, kept burning every night the single ta- 
per at her window, to preserve mariners from a ship-wreck, 
such as that in which her own husband perished just as he 
was rejoicing that he had overcome all the perils of the 
sea and was near his home. Like to that lone lamp, be 
the faith of which we- have spoken; shining out, a very 
star of hope, through all the dark and tempest hours of the 
soul; revealing, as a ray of light from above, the truth 


that for man the ‘“ way of righteousness is the way of 
life.”’ 


Art. V. 


Retribution in Natural Theology. 


There is a class of minds that despise all the helps to faith 
which are furnished by the deductions of natural theol- 
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ogy, and rest on what they are pleased to call the truths of 
consciousness, the revelations of their intuitions. There 


are other minds to whom these deductions are, to the 


teachings of Scripture, what private prayer is to the temple 
service,—an awakening of soul, a preparation for the 
highest use of the worship that answers the social needs of 


the soul, ‘There is yet another class who are afraid of 
natural theology, as though it were a rival to Revelation, 


rejecting, with something of scorn, Lord Bacon’s idea, that 
it ‘opens our understanding to the genuine spirit of the 


Scriptures, but also unlocks our belief, so that we may 
enter upon the serious contemplation of the divine power, 


the characters of which are so deeply graven in the works 
of the creation.’? Tio these we must add yet another 
class, who are tortured with the uses made of natural 


theology, by the advocates of rational religion; and, pre- 


mising the fundamental idea of their creed, the total 
depravity of man, they find in natural theology “the 


demand and demonstration’’ of endless punishment! To 
the intellectual gymnastics and moral gyrations of this 


latter class, we propose to give a little attention. 


It is no ghost that has wakened them to the task they 
have undertaken. They fight not “ as one that beateth the 


air ;”? for the impression made by every work that deals 
with the facts of creation, with philosophical acuteness 


combined with true reverence, has favored the idea that 


evil is but the present aspect of things; evil resolves itself 


into good by every enlargement of thought; it has nothing 
to gain from the progress of science, and the disposal which 
the advancement of knowledge has made of a thousand 


accusations, prophesies what is to become of many more 
now held up against nature, by those whose religion is to 


believe the worst. ‘ Each discovery contracts still more 
the empire of evil; each ray of light presses down its 
darkness still deeper. It is an usurper who must fall from 


his throne, before the full light of truth.” ' 
No master work has appeared that has pressed Nature 


into the service of the awful dogma that evil is absolute 
and ultimate, and the conviction has been felt by millions, 
which was once confessed by a theological opponent, to 


one of our ministry,—‘‘ So far as nature is concerned, I 


11’ Aimé Martin’s “Education of Mothers.” 
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allow that Universalism has the argument.”” The origin 
of evil is still an open question, but the uses of evil are 


magnified by every new insight into the economy of nature ; 


and one of the most interesting fields of thought is opened 
by the idea of Dr. Crombie, that it is through the medium 
of evil that man arrives at the knowledge of a wise and 


designing Cause. He shows how we are impressed by 
ingenuity displayed in a complicated piece of mechanism, 


because we have a conception of unfit materials, or of an 
improper form of parts, or an incongruous arrangement, 
and can admire the power of selection displayed by the 


designer ; and so in the constitution of the universe. “It 
is,” he says, “ from the selection of fit means to beneficial 


ends, out of numberless possibilities of a contrary tendency, 
that we infer the intelligence and benevolence of the Au- 
thor. As from uninterupted light, we should have no idea 


of darkness, so from a state of things we good, we 
should have no conception of evil or imperfection, and 


therefore no evidence of design or benevolence.’’ 
Now, manifestly, the impression made by all such argu- 
ments is antagonistic to the whole force of the partialistic 


theology, that maintains the endlessness of evil, taking it 
out of Providence that might make it a ministry to a benev- 


olent end,—the end secured, evil disappearing ; and giving 
it a self-perpetuating power, by which it must be a thun- 
der-cloud in the universe forever ;—nay, all thunder-clouds 


have their ministry of good, and we are left without a 


comparison of what evil is thought to be, by those who use 
it to reason away the universal love of God. 

In opposition to the general tenor of the teachings of 
nature, certain speculations concerning the moral consti- 


tution of man, are set up, The length to which, till re- 


cently, theologians were content to go, may be seen in 
Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise,—a work of ability, but 
most singularly contradictory where the popular theology 
was to be helped. Evidently dissatisfied with this, recent 


writers of the same school of dogmas, have stepped for- 


ward to make up by presumptions what they lacked in 
facts; a ‘“ great gulf’? being placed between their pre- 
mises and conclusions. As an instance in point, let us refer 
to an article in the “ Biblical Repository,” for January, 


1851, which is the conclusion of a former article, entitled 
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‘¢ The Demand and the Demonstration of a Future Retri- 
bution in Natural Theology,” By Rev. George B. Cheever, 
D. D., of New York. The sum and substance of the 
whole is given in the writer’s own statement of the results 
of his argument, as follows: ‘‘ God as a moral governor, 
wise, good, powerful, righteous, exercising now a provi- 
dential government, which is to go on forever. God 
hating sin, proved at present but partially, though clearly. 
God inflicting evil on account of sin, proved by all the 
suffering that exists. But God partial in such infliction, 
sometimes sparing the more guilty, and letting the more 
innocent suffer. Therefore, God waiting to execute fully 
all just awards unexacted in this life, by and by, in due 
season, in the future world.” 

We need not stop to show what a fundamental error it 
is to assert, that all suffering is the consequence of sin, 
punishment ; nor need we pause to consider the idea pro- 
mulgated thousands of years ago and only repeated by this 
reverend doctor, that God is partial, that, his ‘“‘ ways are 
not equal.”” We are at present interested only in the great 
gulf which he attempts to bridge over with a “ therefore.” 
While we were reading his essay for the first time, a 
lawyer, a friend of ours, entered the library where we sat, 
and we asked him to read the doctor’s summing up of his 
case, asa logician. He read the matter carefully, and his 
first words were, “‘I can see no connection of that therefore.” 
And who can see any, but that of a metaphysician’s neces- 
sity? What a foundation is that for the demonstration of 
a future retribution in natural theology! God is partial 
here ; inflicting the penalty of sin upon the innocent ; and 
therefore he waits to make the balance right in due season, 
ina futureworld! The very speculations which are employ- 
ed to convict God of present partiality, are used as an 
argument that he waits to be equitable! It would seem, to 
simple reason, that the due season for the exercise of im- 
partiality was the present; it is so for man; such is the 
demand of his moral nature. And how it is possible to 
make the balance right by any awards hereafter, when it 
is allowed that God in the present inflicts on the innocent 
the punishment due only to the guilty, (for all suffering is 
punishment in the theology of the argument under review, ) 
is a deep lower in metaphysics than we have yet descended. 
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We could not but have, forced upon our mind, the reflec- 
tion, how astonishing it is that all the arguments now 
put forth in behalf of future retribution, are but the repe- 
tition of old matters. Not a feather’s weight has been 
added by all the learning, research, wit and wisdom of 
the ages; while to every great truth there is an ever ac- 
cumulating weight of evidence. Again, if God be par- 
tial now, what proof have we that He will ever be impar- 
tial and just? How from the same facts it can be proved 
that God is not just now, and yet a ‘ demonstration ”’ be 
found that he will, in due season, and that season a future 
state, be just, passes our comprehension of things.” 

We do by no means repel the idea of retribution in 
natural theology, for we allow that the facts of our moral 
constitution are as much a portion of the domain of nat- 
ural theology, as the mechanism and functions of the 
human body. We regard Dr. Chalmers’ portion of 
the Bridgewater series of essays, as much a part of the 
legitimate argument for the divine perfections, as that of 
any other of the learned essayists, though the treatment 
of itis another matter. There are parts of that compo- 


2 Prof. Bowen, in his Lowell Institute Lectures, for 1848-9, very for- 
cibly takes up and refutes the argument for a future life drawn from 
the inequalities, so called, of this life. See pp. 407-8, 421. Prof. 
Potter, in the Lowell Institute Lectures, for the following year, sets forth 
an argument on the opposite side, answering the questions, “Is there a 
future life? Is future retribution to be for acts done in this life? Is it 
moral? Is it continuous?” His lectures have not been published, 
though reports were given.in the Boston “Traveller.” From these re- 
ports it appears, that the learned Professor does “not find a perfect 
moral government on earth,” and asserts that here “ retribution falls on 
the innocent as well as on the guilty,” and therefore “ something more 
is needed to avenge the innocent.” Speaking of one of his lectures 
the reporter says, the lecturer argued that “ one end to be obtained by 
translating the person from this to another life was, to give full scope 
to the operation of natural retribution. Another was, to separate retri- 
bution from discipline and warning; these being mixed up in this life. 
Our moral sense requires that the time should come, when warning 
must cease, and retribution follow. We all feel that the time must 
come for condign punishment—when warning and discipline are no 
longer to be administered.” This is a short method of finding the doc- 
trine of endless punishment in natural theology. What the Professor 
here asserts is required by “our moral sense,” he elsewhere declares 
to be the demand of “the universal conscience.” As vaguely are such 
terms used as the ultra trancendentalist talks of “ intuitions” and “ con- 
sciousness,” as though his mind was the soul of the whole race. 


VOL. IX. 
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sition which we highly value; and we know of nothin 
superior to the chapter ‘ On the inherent pleasure of the 
virtuous, and misery of the vicious affections,” in all the 
literature of true moral persuasion. Human nature is a 
part of the great field; induction from the gathered facts 
of which will lead to the loftiest of the thoughts opened 
by natural religion ; and that province of our nature which 
presents the virtuous and vicious affections, which reveals 
conscience, which “ intimates eternity to man,’’ must show 
that God has a moral government, and that man is a sub- 
ject of rewards and punishments. We must allow that nat- 
ural theology teaches retribution. But the point at issue is 
not conveyed by the ordinary and legitimate meaning of 
the world retribution, for the present misery of vice is rec- 
ognized by Dr. Cheever as only the indication of retribu- 
tion that is to come in the immortal state. He says, “‘ the 
misery inflicted by conscience is not regarded by man as 
God’s infliction, but as the prediction of God’s retributive 
just interposition. It is the promise of the storm; and if 
the storm does not come, the indications of conscience are 
false, and God in his providence is demonstrated as a God 
not hating iniquity, nor punishing it as conscience and 
natural theology declare that it deserves.” 

This is but a sample of the dogmatic way in which 
words are perverted. The Unitarian says, “the Univer- 
salist does not believe in retribution,’’ because the Univer- 
salist, as he will regard him, believes only in divine 
rewards and punishments in this life. ‘ The Unitarian 
does not believe in retribution,” says the Orthodox, be- 
cause the Unitarian does not avow a belief in positive end- 
less punishment ; and so it comes to pass that retribution 
means only punishment for sin in the life beyond this, and 
though it be plainly declared that “ every transgression 
and disobedience received a just recompense of reward,” 
(Heb. ii. 2,) and a great portion of the Bible is occupied in 
setting forth the judgements of the Almighty against sin, 
all this amounts to just nothing; it is only the indication 
of retribution, the promise of a storm! We had always 
concluded that the flood was really a storm, and so with 
the fiery rain that destroyed Sodom. We protest against 
this dogmatic limiting of the meaning of retribution to 
punishment solely in the future world; and we must say 
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that, in this sport, the Unitarian is as much in the wrong 
against the Universalist, as the Orthodox against the Uni- 
tarian, if not more so ; for what the Universalist, who may 
limit retribution to this life, does teach of retribution, he 
teaches in a plain, intelligible manner, appealing to the 
facts of experience, observation and history. 

Dr. Chalmers, in the treatise referred to, aids in this 
work—the Universalist’s appeal to natural theology for 
evidence of a present retribution. After treating of the 
inherent pleasures of virtuous affections, delight in the con- 
ception, performance, and memory, of a virtuous action, 
he gives the counterpart, and sets forth retribution, present, 
real, positive, in these operations of our moral nature. 


‘* In counterpart to these sweets and satisfactions of virtue, is the 
essential and inherent bitterness of all that is morally evil. We re- 
peat, that, with this peculiar argument, we do not mix up the agonies 
of remorse. It is the wretchedness of vice in itself, not the wretch- 
edness which we suffer because of its recollected and felt wrongness, 
which we now speak of. It isnot the painfulness of the compunc- 
tion felt because of our anger, upon which we at this moment insist ; 
but the painfulness of the emotion itself; and the same remark ap- 
plies to all the malignant desires of the human heart. True, it is 
inseparable from the very nature of a desire, that there must be some 
enjoyment or other, at the time of its gratification, but, in the case of 
these evil affections, it is not unmixed enjoyment. The most ordina- 
ry observer of his own feelings, however incapable of analysis, must 
be sensible, even at the moment of wreaking, in full indulgence of 
his resentment, on the man who has provoked or injured him, that 
all is not perfect and entire enjoyment within ; but that, in this, and 
indeed in every other malignant feeling, there is a sore burden of 
disquietude—an unhappiness tumultuating in the heart, and visibly 
pictured on the countenance. The ferocious tyrant, who has only to 
issue forth his mandate, and strike dead at pleasure the victim of his 
wrath, with any circumstance too of barbaric caprice and cruelty, 
which his fancy in the very waywardness of passion unrestrained, and 
power unbounded might suggest to him—he may be said to have ex- 
perienced through life a thousand gratifications, in the solaced rage 
and revenge, which, though ever breaking forth on some new subject, 
he can appease again every day of his life by some new execution. 
But we mistake it, if we think otherwise than that in spite of these 
distinct and very numerous, nay daily gratifications if he so choose, it 
is not a life of fierce internal agony notwithstanding.” 


Striking against the idea of the happiness of the vicious 
because of appearances, Chalmers goes on to say: 
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‘* He is little conversant with our nature, who does‘ not know of 
many a passion belonging to it, that it may be the instrument of 
many pleasurable, nay delicious or exquisite sensations, and yet be a 
wretched passion still ; the domineering tyrant of a bondsman, who 
at once knows himself to be degraded, and feels himself unhappy. 
A sense of guilt is one main ingredient of this misery—yet physi- 
cally, and notwithstanding the pleasure or the relief inseparable at 
the moment from every indulgence of the passions, there are other 
sensations of bitterness, which of themselves, and apart from remorse, 
would cause the suffering to preponderate.” 


In a calm strain of just reasoning he goes on to set 
forth, that in proportion as the man is really morally worth- 
less, he is completely wretched ; and we feel that he has 
a perfect justification for declaring, that God has “ in- 
vested conscience with such powers of instant retribution 
in the triumph of that complacency wherewith he so 
promptly rewards the good, and the horrors of that re- 
Borse wherewith he as promptly chastises the evil.” 
mravely hath he said, ‘“‘ God has so formed our mental 
constitution, and hath so adapted the whole economy of 
of external things, to the stable and everlasting principles 
of virtue, that, in effect and historical fulfilment, the great- 
est virtue and the greatest happiness are at one.” All 
this is very well, but when passing into the domain of 
speculation, he builds an argument for future retribution 
on a perhaps. He says: ‘“‘ We have already stated that 
the miseries of life, in their great and general amount, are 
resolvable into moral causes; and did each man suffer 
here, accurately in proportion to his own sins, there might 
be less reason for the anticipation of another state hereaf- 
ter. But this proportion is, in no individual instance, per- 
haps, ever realized on this side of death.”” He builds 
thought upon thought till the pyramidical structure is vast 
and grand. Every form of iniquity is specified ; but one 
important fact is utterly overlooked, and that is, the ques- 
tion before us does not pertain to the race as a whole, but 
to the units of the race; and this huge piling up of sins, 
is the aggregate of all the iniquity of all ages, and all 
mankind. Mingled with the evils thus detailed, when 
traced to individuals, are traits of goodness, meritorious 
deeds ; and these might form an aggregate as imposing as 
the pyramid of sins. We grieve to see an intellect like that 
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of Chalmers given to the support of future retribution, on 
the ground that the-fears of men have sent their thoughts 
into eternity, rather than their hopes. The workings of 
human fear have given to history its darkest pages,—cru- 
elty towards men as well as distrust towards God. The 
idolater forsakes bis good deities, and pays his homage, 
and offers his sacrifice, to the evil gods, to those he dreamt 
of as disposed to injure him; but what has this to do with 
inductions from the real facts of the moral constitution 
of man? The great error of many reasoners, like Dr. 
Chalmers, in his Bridgewater Treatise, is, they contin- 
ually shift their ground from arguing in behalf of end- 
less punishment, to arguing in behalf of merely a future 
state, and a more perfect manifestation there, of harmony 
in the ways of God. So Dr. Chalmers, after making the 
power of habit indicate eternal evil to the sinner, slides off 
into a reference, simply to the supposition of no future 
state; as though there was no middle ground, no change 
to be wrought by the removal of an earthly body and in- 
troduction into a new sphere of existence, no entrance 
upon another series of opportunities to receive the truth ; 
and however the Bible may be used against the idea of 
future discipline, what has natural theology to furnish 
against it? Do we not see inveterate habits broken up 
under new light, a truer appreciation of the evil of sin, 
and the good of holiness? A physiognomist once saw 
Socrates surrounded by his disciples, and said, as he read 
the face of the philosopher, that he was naturally a man 
of most/brutal passions ; the disciples were about to re- 
sent it, but Socrates bade them hold back; “ the man is 
right,” he said, ‘‘ and what you have seen in me has been 
wrought by philosophy.”” New agencies work new won- 
ders ; and where is the argument from accurate analogical 
reasoning, that the opportunity to mend a bad habit will 
not be granted in the future state? Here is our position ; 
natural ne may intimate, aye, may demonstrate, if 
you please, a future state, but it has no proof to offer of 
an absolute immortality, or a necessity impelling those 
who die evil to remain evil forever. 

A full knowledge of man would prophesy his immor- 
tality, we have no doubt; but we have a moral conviction 
that a = knowledge of man would also show that he 
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was not made for, and cannot be reduced to, ultimate evil. 
If nature and history indicate a providence, that fact is to 
be contemplated in connection with other facts touching 
retribution in natural theology. But any thing like prov- 
idence, or a real providential government,—any thing like 
God present in the soul, is utterly ignored in this specious 
argument for endless evil, drawn from the workings of 
conscience and the prophetic fears of man. We are 
sometimes told that it is the foot of Jehovah resting on the 
springs of evil to keep them down, that alone prevents the 
utter wretchedness of the sinner in this world, and that 
He has only to lift his foot to make real, in the future, what 
is said of eternal misery. This is a picture we grieve to 
have forced upon us. It degrades the Deity; but in the 
face of it, we may ask its inventors, Where is the proof 
from natural theology that He will ever lift up that foot of 
power? It isa general law that heat expands and cold 
contracts, but it does not hold good in the case of frost, 
snow, ice. ‘The action of a general law is arrested there, 
for its action would be evil; and the creation abounds 


with these beautiful types of the character of divine Prov- 


idence over the human soul. But certain reasoners ig- 
nore Providence, see evil in man, suppose that the change 
wrought by death gives dominion only to the evil, and 
then, supposing that this dominion goes on uninterrup- 


tedly, they bravely set up what they call “ the demand and 


the demonstration of a future retribution in natural the- 
ology.”’ 
Dr. Cheever, in his essay referred to above, admits that 


the starting point in an inyestigation is every thing; and 


in the starting point which he assumes, we see the impor- 


tance of a true philosophy, regarding man, his depravity, 
or depravableness. Never was the inconsistency of the idea 
of total depravity more distinctly brought out than in the 


essay before us. He says: “ As in a post mortem exam- 
ination, the surgeon finds the hidden proof of mortal dis- 


ease, which could not have been counteracted, except by 
the immediate interposition of him who made the body, 
just so, in our examination as natural theologians, we find 


in man, taking him as dead, (dead in trespasses and sins,) 


accepting him as dead, and entering on the examination as 
a post mortem, we find the causes of death and the expla- 
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nations of it, in his own system; but taking him as living, 
we either do not and cannot examine, or, satisfied with a 
superficial touch upon his pulse, we say there is no mortal 
illness. If we start with man as living, we come toa 
dead and false theology ; if we start with man as dead, 
we come to a living theology, a theology that restores man 
to life, and explains all the otherwise inexplicable incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of our system. If we take 
man as dead, into the dissecting room, we operate boldly 
upon him, and discover the nature of his constitution ; if 
we take him asalive, we are afraid to cut, and can discover 
nothing.” 

Here is the grand error laid open. We must com- 
mence with deadness, and yet we are told that that “ nat- 
ural theology that does not take up the great fact of sin 
and suffering, is a lie;” but where is the proof of sin 
and suffering in deadness? As well ask of inertness, 
motion. ‘There is no natural.theology that does not 
take up and consider the great fact of sin and suffering ; 
but it is the sin and suffering of a living man capable 
of obedience and happiness; and we are not to dissect 


a live man as though dead, but to do the best we can 
with whatever of symptoms we can obtain. That start- 
ing point is wrong, that regards only the diseased por- 
tion of man, and utterly overlooks the recuperative ener- 


gies of his nature. We hold that the facts of man’s 
moral constitution show sin to be a diseased condition in- 


duced by violation of the essential laws of moral health 
and strength; and that the satisfactions of virtue are as 
much to be considered as the miseries of vice; and both 


prove that man is not dead, in the sense in which that ex- 
pression is used by Dr. Cheever. He is led to his bold 
position by the supposition, that only from sin can come 


suffering ; he deals, as he says, with natural theology after 
‘* the fall,”” and implies that suffering was unknown before 


‘‘ the fall.’ Weare not sure that Adam did not know 
something of suffering before Eve was created; the Cre- 


ator said, ‘‘ It is not good that the man should be alone; 
I will make an help meet for him.”” "We can hardly sup- 
pose that this loneliness of Adam, declared not to be good 


by the Creator himself, was free from all suffering. To 
dress and to keep the garden was labor that might well 
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weary a lonely soul made for companionship ; and the 
‘deep sleep” that fell on Adam, may intimate an over. 


weariness, from which only the animating presence of his 
‘* other self’? could arouse him. But once mounted on 
his hobby, our valiant essayist is bound to ride the length 


before him, and so we have this precious specimen of gal- 


loping logic: “If God is infinitely good and powerful, 


whence a world of suffering? If he is good, but not in- 
finite in power, he is not God; the demonstration of a 
God fails. If he is infinite in power, and permits suffer- 


ing without sin, he is not infinite in goodness, and so again, 
he is not God. Natural theology without the recognition 


of man’s guilt, might possibly drive a soul into atheism, 
but cannot demonstrate the being of a God. Natural 
theology, without the recognition of man’s guilt, demon- 


strates an evil being, somewhere, but not a perfectly good 


being, not God.” This is strong language, but it is far 


from being just. The admission of man’s guilt, only re- 
moves the question, but does not answer it. "What shall 
be done with the sufferings of the animal creation ? what 


are we to do with the awful problem of pain endured by 


creatures who have no godlike reason, who never knew 


law, and could not sin? But the hypothesis that endless 
suffering is justified on the ground of man’s having sinned, 
and that the divine perfections are safe, and a God dem- 
onstrated, is shallow sophistry. If the existence of suffer- 


ing without sin might drive a soul into atheism, what will 
- the existence of sin do, on the same basis? How did sin 
get {into the world? If moral blame is taken from the 
Deity, in reference to the introduction of evil, it is only on 
the ground that He would not, or could not prevent it; 
but once in the world, must it of necessity be there for- 
ever? Poetry tells us that when Satan rebelled in heaven, 
he was put out; we could never see any justification for 
the rise of that rebellion, but we have no difficulty in sur- 
mising reasons why the rebellion should be put down ; 
had it been permitted to go on, we should not like to have 
to make out an argument to defend the Deity; and if it 
be supposed that the battle is only transferred to another 
field, and that the results will be evil, we see no means of 
separating God and a reproach upon his perfections from 
the permanency of the evil result. God instituted the 
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penalty of sin; what that penalty involves in the ultimate 


result, is the question to be answered when the perfections 


of God are in debate. A known ultimate result, with 
power to avert it, is the act of God; and we only mar, in 
our speculations, the perfections of God, when we sup- 


pose final results to be evil under His government. 


Dr. Cheever says: “ Dr. Chalmers undertakes a proof 
of the righteousness of God in our natural theology by 


the nature and operations of conscience ; and in answer 
to the objection that conscience, although it be a represen- 


tation of righteousness, is weak and ineffectual, and often 


at fault, he contends that this does not destroy the argu- 


ment from its evident design. Just as the regulator of a 
watch proves that it must have been put there to keep the 
watch right, even though in spite of it the watch may be 


out of order. This is well as far as it goes. But the 
question might be asked, what proof is there that God 


himself did not make the human watch with just its present 
irregularities ? If you suppose that he did, then the proof 
of his righteousness from the authority of conscience is all 


gone; if you suppose that he did, you turn the proof of 


his character into that of a malevolent being ; for no con- 
trivance for evil can be conceived of so dreadful a nature 
as a soul depraved. Therefore, even natural theology 
alone compels us to the conclusion that man is a fallen, 
depraved being, in opposition to God’s will. The fall of 
man must have been an axiom in natural theology, from 
the onset.”” This determination to make human sinfulness 
a proof,of the malevolence of God on the supposition of 
God’s connection therewith, arises from the necessity 
which our author has laid upon himself. The existence 
of the regulator in the watch, human or otherwise, irtdi- 
cates a reference to mechanism, or arrangements liable to 
get out of order. Allowing the watch was made perfect, 
the regulator was a part of its perfection, and its action, 
even though but partially effective, is significant of the 
original office to which it was appointed, and can be made 
to indicate nothing but the idea of a true index of time in the 
mind of the designer of the watch. The supposition that 
conscience is to be an eternal evil, alone could prompt the 
thought that ‘no contrivance for evil can be conceived of 
so dreadful a nature as a soul depraved.’’ On the suppo- 
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sition that conscience is a regulator that does, though but 
imperfectly, keep the watch in order, we can conceive of 
a contrivance for evil, of an infinitely more dreadful na- 
ture,—a human watch without any regulator at all; ade- 
praved nature without the restraints of conscience,—Judas 
betraying Christ, and not returning the blood-bought silver, 
and not attesting to the innocence of the condemned. 
When we look on the worst form of depravity, the right- 
eousness of God appears when the regulator is brought to 
bear upon the deranged moral mechanism, and “ the wrath 
of man is made to praise him, while the remainder of the 
wrath is restrained.” Even our author so argues, uncon- 
sciously. The depravity of man seen in this life is to him 
an argument only for malevolence in God, unless it be con- 
sidered as affording a demand and demonstration of future 
retribution. How is that future retribution to come? by 
any thing added to the nature of man? No; but by the 
awakening of ‘ the seared conscience,’’ its being vitalized. 
We believe in a similar awakening of conscience ; but it 
is the bringing to bear upon disordered mechanism the 
office of the regulator, so that the soul shall image, in its 
moral harmony, the order of eternity. Conscience ‘‘ pow- 
erful to scourge,” he says, is not regarded by man as mis- 
ery of God’s infliction, but only a prediction of such retri- 
bution. What proofs does he adduce? Does not the 
whole history of man abound with sacrifices to make the 
gods propitious, and is not the cry heard, as the ear is 
turned to any age, ‘ My punishment is greater than I can 
bear!” Dr. Cheever says, natural theology forces upon 
us the conclusion that man was made upright, and that he 
must have fallen because he is now sinful; that when the 
first sin was committed, the child born to the depraved 
parents must have inherited their depravity, and this is 
‘rendered certain by the murderous propensity of Cain.” 
But if the murderous propensity of Cain proves the trans- 
mission of depravity, what does the propensity of right- 
eous Abel prove? Is the murder of Abel ascribed in the 
scripture, to a murderous propensity, to a depravity of 
nature, or to the passions of anger and jealousy, that have 
been a fruitful cause of murders in all ages. If natural 
theology hands to us the conclusion that man had become 
depraved, it also hands to us the conclusion that this de- 
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pravity came not from a totally corrupt nature, but from 
a depravableness in man, in as much as it points us also 
to the restraints of conscience. 

In vindication of the idea that the misery of conscience 
was only a prediction of coming retribution, it is asserted, 
that under the simple light of nature there was no hope 
of mercy entertained; man was “shut up in prison in 
thick darknes, and could: not come out.” ‘“ Natural the- 
ology could, and must, anticipate retribution, but never 
redemption. Shut up to natural theology alone, man can- 
not ever imagine an atonement.”” We presume that this 
is perfectly just in view.of what our author considers “ re- 
demption,”’ and “ atonement.” Such theology is suffi- 
ciently unnatural ; and yet when learned doctors treat of 
the ‘ atonement,” they delight to show what they call evi- 
dences of a universal recognition of the idea, the princi- 
ple, and present a vast atray of religions where accordant 
sacrifices have been offered to propitiate the gods. And 
sometimes to meet the objector, who rdasons from analogy, 
they ‘‘ affirm that in every instance of substituted suffer- 
ings, or self-denial of the parent, the patriot, or the bene- 
factor, there occurs a state of things so analogous to the 
principles of the atonement, as to show that it is in strict 
accordance with the just government of God; and to re- 
move all the objections to the peculiarity of the atonement.’ 
On this ground, why should not man find the hint to sug- 
gest the way of approach to God in the way of approach 
to a human being he had offended, and to whom he be- 
comes reconciled? So Butler, in his “ Analogy,” says: 
‘“‘ The visible government whici God exercises over the 
world, is by the instrumentality and mediation of others.” 
“We find by experience that God does appoint mediators, 
to be the instruments of good and evil to us, the instru- 
ments of his eeennens and his.mercy.’”* And certainly 
the fact is easy of proof, that ‘ shut up to natural theology 
alone,’ man did imagine an atonement—a method or 
methods, of being at one with the offended Deity. The 
gods pitying sinful man, and aiding him to rise; was a 
common idea in the religions of the world before the com- 


ing of Christ. The beautiful story of Psyche embodies 


3 Barnes’ Introduction to Butler’s Analogy, p. 41. 
4 Part ii., Chap. 5 
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this idea; and what mean all the sacrifices, the worship 
and pains-taking of heathendom, but a recognition of 
some form of an at-one-ment with God. ‘ God ready to 
do for man,’ was not wholly lost to the myriads before the 
coming of Christ ; they were not in thick darkness; and 
when Christianity was preached in the realms of idolatry, 
its idea of mediation, of a mediator, was not entirely new, 
but familiar ; though the doctrine of ‘‘ one mediator be- 
tween God and man ’’—all men, was the birth of a new 
sun in the heavens of their thoughts. With the fact of 
mediation being accepted and practiced before us, the 
whole fabric of Dr. Cheever’s speculations falls to the 
earth, to nothingness; for upon the ignorance of man re- 
specting any way of escape from the evil of sin, he builds 
the hypothesis, that the misery of conscience was not re- 
cognized as of God’s infliction, but a prediction of com- 
ing retribution from his hand. If natural theology had 
shut up sinful man in such ignorance, did not the revela- 
tion of.the mediator, in Christ, prove that in this ignorance 
man had drawn a wrong conclusion, that God had no 
mercy, that there was no way of escape ? and when Christ, 
the “ one mediator between God and man, who gave him- 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due time,’’ was be- 
fore the world, what becomes of that “‘ demand and dem- 
onstration in natural theology of a future retribution,” 
that held up infinite wrath as not to be escaped. Revela- 
tion is thus made to contradict natural theology. Rather 
should this seeming “‘ demand and demonstration,” be 
resolved into the effect of those “ superstitious fears ” into 
which idolatry “ tortures ” its miserable victims. 

We own ourselves appalled at the audacity of theolo- 
gians, who in attempting to press nature ‘into the service 
of their hideous creeds, call their argument a demonstra- 
tion from nature of a future retribution, meaning endless 
punishment, and thereby shutting out the possibility of 
man’s hope of salvation. When did natural theology fail 
to intimate means of salvation as it intimated eternity to 
man? While philosophers and sages felt the burden of 
sin, they also felt the compassion of the gods; and medi- 
ation, in some form, is as universal as the idea of respon- 
sibility and exposure. What was “ the desire of all na- 
tions ” but for the mediator, to whom every hopeful mood 
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of mind directed the expectancy of man, prefigured by 
every reconciler of offended parties? But if nature de- 
monstrates eternal evil for sin, where is the place to set up 
‘the standard of Christianity? Was it in the face of na- 
ture’s demonstration of evil only for sinful man, that the 
star of Bethlehem shone with the rays of salvation ? 
Rather would we assert that natural theology had its 
dream of Christianity, as well as Judaism its prophecy ; 
and the enlightened philosopher might well be expected 
to have anticipated as much as the poor African, who had 
had described to her the great compassion of God in the 
gift of his dear Son, and was asked if this was not over- 
whelmingly astonishing ? She replied in the simplicity of . 
her wisdom, ‘ Why no! it’s just like him.” 
We accept all the teachings of natural theology con- 
cerning retribution. We use them every day. They af- 
ford us convincing arguments when we deal with sin, with 
man and his motives. They are opened to us in rich 
abundance by every able work on the moral laws of health, - 
and every philosophical inquiry into the relations of body 
and mind. Physicians of the highest eminence maintain 
the retributions of the fofms of sin that come within their 
professional observation, and not a few speak as boldly as 
Dr. James Johnson, where he says, in his ‘‘ Economy of 


Health,” 


‘It would probably be neither a safe nor an Orthodox doctrine to 
maintain that all sins and crimes are punished in this probationary 
state, yet I am much inclined to believe that very few of them es- 

cape retributive justice, sooner or later, in life. Many punishments 
are not visible to the world, though keenly felt by the individuals on 
whom they fall. Asthe silent and unseen worm corrodes the heart 
of the solid oak, so a guilty conscience consumes the heart of man, 
though the countenance may not indicate the gnawings of the worm 
within! Whenever we have an opportunity of tracing the conse- 
quences that flow from a breach of the laws of God and Nature, we 
find those consequences terminate in suffering, moral or physical— 
generally both. This being the case, we may very safely conclude 
that such breaches alway draw after them a penal infliction, whether 
that infliction be patent to the world or not.” 


In perfect harmony with this idea we find the Scripture 
testimony. Where sin is, there is misery, whatever may 
be the realm of being. And to us, the great rejoicing is, 

VOL. IX. 7 
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that the prophecy of natural theology, coming from all its 
lessons of the uses of eyil, and the tendency of all things 
to good, is established by Revelation, that retribution is 
an ordinance of God for beneficial ends,—transient suf- 
fering pointing to eternal good. H. B—=N. 


Arr. VI. 


Argument for Universalism as connected with Human 
Freedom. 


Tuose who deny the great result which Universalism 
affirms, and hold to the opposite doctrine of endless mis- 
ery, have come, for the most part, to do so on the ground 
that men have been vested with a moral agency, or free- 
dom, in the exercise of which the lost so choose, and con- 
tinue to choose, perversely, as to render their perdition 
inevitable. ‘‘ Not God, but their own sin condemns 
them.” The creeds do not all read so; but so the con- 
victions of the vast majority run. The centre of the diffi- 
culty, it is alleged, is in man’s perverted will. God has 
made him free ; and while he desires that all.shall be saved 
and has done all he can to havethem saved ; while his Son 
has made an atonement sufficient for all ; 1 while his Holy 
Spirit is ever striving with all to induce them to accept the 
terms of salvation, he will not violate man’s freedom even 
to save him. This is the popular, taking argument usual- 
ly urged as a last resort against Universalism, and the 
covert behind which shelter is sought from its conclusions. 
‘When we have reasoned from the elements of the divine 
character and the principles of the divine government irre- 
sistibly tothe final reconciliation ; when we have appealed to 
the Scriptures and to their exposition of the divine purpose 
in Christ ; when we have shown in words that cannot be 


1 For a statement of the modern Calvinistic view of the universality 
- of the Atonement, see Albert Barnes’s Introduction to Butler’s Analogy. 
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gainsaid, that God “ will have all men to be saved and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth,” and that he “ work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will” and “ doeth 
according to his will in the army of heaven and among 
the inhabitants of earth ;”’? when, finally, we have shown 
from the express testimony of Christ and his apostles that 
he “ will draw all men unto” him; that it hath “ pleased 
the Father by him to reconcile all things unto himself, 
whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven,” and 
that ‘‘ when all things shall be subdued unto him, . 
God shall be all in all; ” 9—the reply almost invariably is, 
Yes, we know all this ; but men will not be saved ; as Christ 
said to the Jews, “‘ Ye will not come to me that ye might 
have life.’ 4 

‘Well, now, we accept the doctrine of human freedom, 
nor do we believe that God will ever violate its freedom to 
save asingle soul ; but instead of finding any thing in this to 
offset the evidence thus adduced, or to lead to the conclusion 
so generally predicated on it, we are, on the contrary, led 
to the directly opposite result, and find in our reasonings 
from it only a confirmation of every other argument if 
support of our faith. The object of this article is to show 
how. We propose no excursion into the misty specula- 
_ tions as to the point at which the divine sovereignty and hu- 
man freedom meet. We believe the question thus involved, 
to be within the field of infinite, and not of finite, knowl- 
edge. We have, besides, little taste and less ability for 
the fine-spun metaphysics of such discussions ; nor can we 
say we have much faith in their profitableness. The pres- 
ent labor is one, at the same time, it is believed, more im- 
portant in itself and far humbler in its pretensions. En- 
tering into none of the abstruse questions which can be 
raised, but which cannot be settled, concerning the subject, 
and pretending to no very profound or exhaustive treat- 
ment of it, we would take a plain, common-sense view of 
human freedom, and see where it fairly and finally leads. 

First, however, a brief premise. We accept the doc- 
trine of human freedom, we say. But not without some 
limitation. God, we believe; is its author, as of every thing 
else good, and we cannot concede that he has given man 


21 Tim. ii. 4; Eph. i. 11; Dan. iv, 35. 3 John. xii. 32; Col. i. 19, 
20; 1 Cor, xv. 28. 4John v. 40. 
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power to thwart his own definite purposes. _It is into this, 
however, that the common view, if we follow it, finally 
forces us. The will of God, it is affirmed, seconded by his 


infinite wisdom and power, and by all that Christ has done, 
avails nothing, when opposed to the perverse will of man, 


God is thus shown to be successfully withstood by a power 
which he has himself bestowed ; and we see him and his 
Son engaged in a struggle with a creature he has made, 


in which the creature is triumphant, and God and his Son 
defeated! But when we have gone thus far in our ad- 


missions, what really remains of the government of God ? 
‘Will our friends tell us why, practically, man and the uni- 
verse are not without a God, or what we have, in which, 


for the present, or the future, we can implicitly confide ? 
The divine sovereignty is the key-stone of the great arch 


of providence, without. which the arch inevitably crum- 
bles. Rather, it is ‘‘ the rock that is higher than we,” 
only in the shadow of which can we have a sense of entire 


security ; the sublime background on which all theology 
must entrench itself, or be finally no theology at all. ‘To 


tell us to trust in God, after you have convinced us that 
we can, no matter how, ultimately defeat his deliberate 
wish and purpose, is only mockery. It is telling us, sub- 


stantially, when we want an almighty arm anda suflicient, 
wisdom on which to repose amid the dangers and calami- 


ties of life, to lean on an arm less mighty than our own, 
and to trust in a God, whom, weak and puny as the dis- 


cipline of earth makes us conscious we are, we can virtu- 
ally dethrone. Theologians, in their reasonings, must 


ive us—must give the world, a sovereign God—a God 
8 & ’ & 

who is able as well as willing to protect and save us, to 
save us from ourselves, if need be, or they give us no God 


at all. Itis not the name that makesa man. Neither 


—Wwe say it reverently—is it the name that constitutes 


God. Either there is a God, God over all contingencies, 
free and sovereign, notwithstanding and above man’s 
freedom, or there is no God. 


Only with the limitation thus imposed, we accept the 
doctrine of human freedom to the fullest extent, We 


have no conception of man as a moral being without free- 
dom. We regard it as a fact of human consciousness, as 
much as existence itself; as a fact which alone can give 
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significance or propriety to the commands and expostula- 
tions addressed by God to man, or to any of the moral in- 
strumentalities appointed by him concerning man; as a 
fact which alone can render man accountable, justly cen- 


surable for sin, or meritorious for virture. 


And as man possesses freedom now, we conclude, nat- 
urally and necessarily, we think, that he always will pos- 
sess it, and to as wide an extent.. In other words, we 
recognize it as a permanent quality of human nature. 


Every thing forbids a contrary supposition. If God will 
not take his freedom from man to save him, surely he 


will not take it from him to damn him. The necessity 
that precludes him from such an act for the benevolent pur- 
pose, cannot press less heavily, it is certain, to prevent it 


for the malevolent one. If he is good, he would not. 
give man power to get into trouble, and rob him of it when 


he needs it to get out. Nay, as man has, really, no will 
unless it be free, it is not too much to say that God cannot 


take his freedom from him without marring the wholeness 
and even the identity of his nature. Man is not man, 


except as an intelligent and will-ing creature. Made 
permanently something else than this, he ceases to be man, 
and becomes, whatever it may please God to change him 


into; nevermore man. ‘This will sufficiently appear if we 
consider the now generally conceded fact that personality 


centres in the will. Says one: ‘ Our capacities are ours, 
but are not ourselves; our nature is ours, but is not our- 
selves ; that alone is ourselves which takes possession of 


our nature and of our capacities, and which makes them 
ours; we are found entirely in the power which we have 


of mastering ourselves; it is the action of this power 
which constitutes our personality; without this action, 
there would be nothing in us of our own, because. there 


would be-nothing in us which we could call ourselves. 
Every thing which was ours, ceases to be so as soon as this 


power ceases to act, as soon as this action is suspended.” ® 
Another, perhaps of higher authority, says: ‘‘ Will is the 
essence of the person,’’ and ‘‘ we can find the element of 


personality only in the will.”® If this be so, we can read- 


5 Jouffroy “On the Faculties of the Human Soul,” in Ripley’s 
“ Philosophical Miscellanies,” vol. i. 
6Cousin’s “ —* of Eclecticism,” in the same work. 
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ily understand how the power of choice becomes even a 
more intrinsic and essential property of man, something 
even more central and vital than the power of knowing or 
of loving. It is this that makes us persons, rather than 
things. Without it we cannot act; only become things, to 
be used or acted upon. Of course then we can be no 
longer moral beings; nor can we have character of our 
own; character being a moral quality, attaching to the 
will and dependent on the freedom of its volitions. The 
will then is not simply the pivot on which character 
turns, but the inward force to which character belongs 
and by which it is determined ;.at the same time, the 
engine and the helm of the steam-ship, without which 
the steam-ship, as such, does not exist, only lie heavily on 
the waters, broken and despoiled, a nameless thing. So 
long as man is a moral being, he must be capable of per- 
ceiving and appreciating moral distinctions, and of being 
governed by motives and moral considerations, and so 
must have the power of choosing ; in other words, a free 
will. Without this he is despoiled of the central force, the 
vital and controlling element of his humanity ; and should 
God take it from him, he must thereafter play with him, 
as a child with a toy, or wreak his vengeance on a frac- 
tional wreck of man, as the winds and waves sport with 
the ship, whose helm they have broken, and whose sails or 
engine they have destroyed. 

It is on this fact of the permanence of man’s moral - 
freedom, that we base the present argument. Perhaps it 
was not needful that we should dwell on it as we have; 
but, it being an essential point in our reasoning, we did 
not wish to take it wholly for granted. We enter now the 
case at once, on the premise thus furnished, by alleging it 
a departure from all we know of man, to suppose that any 
human being will deliberataly choose to be endlessly mis- 
erable. The whole force of the opposite argument, in the 
form in which we are now noticing it, hes in the assump- 
tion that the lost will so choose. The analogy of nature 
and of facts, however, is against such an assumption. It 
will be said, indeed—and be said very truly—that many 
do now choose those courses in which they are miserable ; 
and the inference will be drawn that some will always so 
choose. But this does not follow ; and it is to be espe- 
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cially observed, in the outset, that what we witness now, in 
this particular, furnishes no conclusive ground of argument 
in the case, since the fact that one chooses perversely to- 
day, is no evidence that he will so choose to-morrow, or 
always ; nor does it necessarily follow, that because his 
choice is not changed even at death, it never will be. 
The most perverse and sinful to-day, may be the most 
penitent and humble to-morrow. It is out of sinners that 
God makes his saints; out of the rough stones of the 
world that he hews the brightest gems of his church. 
It was a Saul of Tarsus, “ breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” that he chose 
to make the devoted and self-sacrificing Paul, the servant 
of Christ, the anxious utterance of whose heart was, 
** Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” And in the 
long line of illustrious names which have since shed light 
on the page of Christian history, among the brightest are 
the names of many who were once “enemies of God by 
wicked works,”’ perversely saying to him and his Son, We 
will not have ye to reign over us. 

And with reference to those who die perverse, it is to 
be remembered that God’s moral empire, as well as his 
dominion over matter and physical forces, is one; univer- 
sal. His reign is everywhere, in all worlds, over all cons 
ditions of being, the same reign of benignant love and 
righteous law; beginning, so far as each individual is con- 
cerned, in this world, but presiding over him day after 
day here, and stretching into all future states and stages 
in which God may be sovereign and man accountable. 
‘‘ He that is our God,” says the Psalmist, ‘is the God of 
salvation ; and unto God the Lord belong the issues from 
death.””* The preacher, mentioning the return of the 
dust ‘ to the earth as it was,” says also, ‘ the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.”*® Still better authority, 
teaching the continued existence of souls, certifies us that 
God “is not a God of the dead, (i. e. those who have 
ceased to exist,) but of the living; for all live unto 
Him.” ® And Paul tells us that he was “ persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, . . . nor things present, nor 
things to come, . . .  shallbeable to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


7 Ps. Ixxiii. 20. 8Eecl. xii. 7. 9 Luke xx. 38. 19 Rom. viii. 38, 39. 
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Death, then, isno chasm over which the soul may pass, 
but beyond which God’s beneficent moral sway does 
not extend ; no sharp barrier, interrupting the flow of his 
mercy and its benignant care and discipline of his 
creatures. We live to-day beneath the shelter of the 
same providence, subject to the same laws and the same 
principles of administration, as yesterday, or a year ago; 
we shall live beneath the same to-morrow, as today; and 
so, reasoning from the unity and universality of God’s 
rule, as well as in the light of scripture-teaching, we can- 
not but conclude that it will be beneath the same provi- 
dence, the same moral laws, and the same principles of 
government, that we shall exist after death as here and 
now. God knows not death except as an event in the life 
of his children ; and he who is “ the Father of mercies,”’ 
‘‘ the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” cannot, in deal- 
ing with any soul he has made, have one set of principles 
for this world and another for that to which we are going. 

Let it be granted then—what cannot be denied—that 
many choose sinfully here even to the close of life, not- 
withstanding what they suffer; nay, let it be granted— 
what, personally, we have no objection to admit—that at 
their first consciousness in the future, though we under- 
take not to say how long it will be so, they will be in 
character what they were at their last moment of con- 
sciousness here; and what then? Why did they so 
choose, and why was their character such here? Was it 
not much, nay, chiefly because of circumstances? We 
are no believers in the philosophy of life which makes cir- 
cumstances the scape-goats to bear all the burden of the 
sins of men, nearly or quite relieving the latter of their 
responsibility. We hold that men are responsible not- 
withstanding circumstances; that circumstances are not 
the masters, but the materials of life, and'that so long as 
men have the sense of right, the power of resistance, and 
the power of choice, they are held justly accountable, 
however unfavorable circumstances may be. At the 
" game time, we cannot be so blind to facts, nor so dull to 
their lessons, as to overlook or deny that circumstances do 
have a very large effect in shaping character and deter- 
mining life; how far they ought to have, and to what 
extent they extenuate guilt, or relieve from blame, being 
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other questions entirely.. When, then, we ask, as we are 
bound to ask in a thorough consideration of the subject, 
Why have the perverse chosen perversely here, and lived 
and died in the character thus formed ?—we hold it not 
only legitimate, but obligatory on us to inquire, Was it not 
much, or chiefly because of circumstances? It seems to 
us one of the fatal errors inthe common reasonings on this 
subject, that they entirely overlook this question; or if 
they consider it at all, always assume that the effect of a 
change of circumstances on such will be unfavorable, only 
deepening the sense of guilt, or intensifying the agony of 
remorse ; never so much as recognizing the possibility that 
the soul may be led, through its increased light, into new 
and clearer views, and into a better life. ‘The oversight 
and the assumption are both remarkable; and against 
them both, especially the latter, we protest, as having no 
ground, or justification, except in a false philosophy and 
a falser barely textual interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Take a case. Take the habitual drunkard, for exam- 
ple. As a drunkard, he is a wretched man; and yet, 
spite of all the appeals that would win him from it, he 
continues his vice. Why? Not because he loves or 
chooses intemperance rather than sobriety in itself. He 
loathes, abhors it. In his better moments of reflection and 
self-possession he would give worlds, if he had them at 
command, to be free from it. But the temptation presented 
by those who put the cup to their neighbor’s lips, appeal- 
ing to the depraved appetite he has unwisely and wickedly 
formed, is so potent in influencing his choice, that his 
preference for the right is overcome, and he goes into 
wrong. But remove that man into the future world. His 
besotted body, with the craving appetite for indulgence, 
will not be there. Or, even if it were, no hand will be 
there to pour the wine when it is red, or to commend it to 
his lips. He is away from these; away from all those 
incentives and circumstances which have helped to enslave 
him,—self-possessed, with reason and conscience fully 
awake. There, doubtless, he is with the character and in 
the moral condition which his sensuality and sottishness 
have made for him, but with fuller displays of God around 
him; amid higher and clearer manifestations of truth, and 
with the realities of eternity pressing upon him. Now is 
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it reasonable, have we any authority or justification,— 
aside from any evidence one may erroneously think the 
Scriptures furnish—to suppose that, under these circum- 
stances, he will deliberately and forever choose what will 
make him miserable ? Must not the laws and tendencies 
of his nature be wholly changed, and he become an es- 
sentially different being, before such a choice is possible 
tohim? So we must believe. 

And so we might say of every class and grade of trans- 
gressors; this case, though not parallel in every particu- 
lar, sufficiently illustrating all others. Man does not choose 
to be miserable. He loves happiness ; and, according to 
his views, seeks after it. This is an instinct of his nature. 
He dreads and shrinks from suffering. And though in 
this world he often chooses those courses which result in 
misery, it is because of his connection with a material 
and lustful body ; or from untoward surrounding circum- 
stances; or from overpowering temptation ; or from mis- 
taken views of the nature and conditions of happiness, 
separately or combined. And to suppose that when this 
suggesting body has been thrown aside, and these circum- 
stances have ceased, and these temptations no longer as- 
sail, and these mistaken views have been corrected in 
presence of the unmistakable verities of eternity, any 
man will continue forever to choose that course which will 
involve him in an ever-deepening wretchedness, is to set 
aside every lesson of nature and experience, and to sup- 
pose that, losing all his present passion and instinct for 
happiness, he will prefer endless woe to endless bliss! 
In the whole range of our race, where is one who will 
make sucha choice? ‘Take the man most wedded to sin 
and most brutalized by it, and make him thoroughly con- 
scious that he must elect between endless torment and 
endless happiness, and—saying nothing of other and 
higher agencies employed in the work of redemption— 
can we doubt what, finally, will be the result ? 

For ourselves, considering the matter only on this 
ground, we cannot doubt; and our faith becomes assur- 
rance when we take into account the other and higher 
elements of proof in the case. Not only do all men love 
and seek for happiness, but in the worst man there is a 
spark of good ; in the man most perverted by sin, there is 
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a remnant still of that manhood which made him origi- 
nally the image of God. Amid the comparatively low 
and imperfect exhibitions of truth and duty possible here, 
we have seen this many times demonstrated. We have 
seen those regarded by the world as most hopelessly lost, 
touched, saved ; standing up again as men, noble in the 
love of right, and, amidst the assaults of temptation and 
the discouragements of unfavorable circumstances, reveal- 
ing the strength of a noble purpose and achieving beauti- 
ful moral triumphs. We have seen such poor stories as 
human lips can tell of God and his love, of Christ and 
his cross, of goodness and its rewards, melting stony 
hearts and leading the prodigal to repentance, and have 
looked on hardened sin as it has wept and bowed at a 
Saviour’s feet, and on scoffing unbelief as it has penitently 
cried, Lord, increase my faith, and at sordid worldliness, 
as its eyes have been opened and its choice changed, and 
at the grossest thoughtlessness as it has become reverent, 
and knelt in prayer. And when we have witnessed such 
things here, we must conclude that, amidst the perfect ex- 
hibitions of truth, which eternity will supply, and beneath 
the pressure of realities from which none there can escape ; 
when better ministers shall tell of God, and Christ himself 
shall plead with men, and all the splendors and influences 
of the immortal world shall conspire to impress and move 
the soul, the spark of good, even in the worst, will be kin- 
dled, and the manhood of the most depraved aroused, so 
that, not only shall their instincts for happiness rebel against 
a course which inevitably involves them in misery, but 
their evil tendencies and preferences shall be checked and 
changed, and they be brought into the love of God and 
the choice of good and heaven. Even the soul most 
prodigal and perverse, though it should long persist in its 
wrong, amidst influences and beset by agencies like these, 
added to its own instinctive yearnings for happiness, will 
yield at last; and no soul, therefore, can be endlessly mis- 
erable, unless God violently strips it of its power of choice, 
or lays his hand upon it to keep it by force forever in sin. 
For even in hell, if left to itself, aided by the memories 
that would linger with it, and by the light from heaven 
that would sometimes glimmer on its darkened vision, it 
would come at length to hate and loathe the sin that was 
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binding it there, and by the help of what Christ had done 
for it in other days, would rise into the love of good and 
look into the face of God, asking forgiveness and release. 


But the force of evil habit, it is alleged in answer to all 
this, will have become overpowering, winding its ‘“ ada- 
mantine chains”? about the soul, binding even the will, 
and forbidding all hope of such a result. This is the 
ground assumed by Dr. Chalmers in his chapter on the 
** Power and Operation of Habit.”"! We have seen it, 
also, recently adopted as an essential basis of argument, 
in a labored article in one of our standard Reviews, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Endless Punisnment, a Result of Character,” and 
designed to relieve the doctrine of endless misery from 
the pressure of John Foster’s chief argument against it.’ 
We have neither time nor space for a thorough examina-. 
tion of this view of the subject, and can only suggest the 
ae of what might be elaborated at much greater 
ength. 

nd without stopping to speak of the new position in 
which this argument places man, or of the appeal which, 
thus circumstanced, he would make to the divine pity—an 
appeal which it must go hard with our views of God’s be- 
nevolence to suppose He will disregard—it must suffice for 
our present purpose to say that it overlooks the entire sig- 
nificance of Christ’s mission, and the sanitary and restora- 
tive work which he came to do. Grant the substantial 


correctness of the general view of the force of habit, on 
which the argument is based, and that without Christ, or 
some similar provision, there is no recuperative power in 
the will sufficient for man’s restoration from a sinful state. 
We suppose this to be true. The world at the period of 
Christ’s advent contained no principle or power by which, 
left to itself, it could have arisen into ‘ newness of life.” 
The old civilization was effete. Every existing form of 
religion had become powerless. Philosophy had no vital 
force. Conscience was darkened, and its decisions con- 
fused. There was hope for the world only in some new 
element infused into it, in some divine aid given for its 
succor and renewal. And so the soul, cankered by sin, 
11 Bridgewater Treatise, Part i. Chap. 3. 
12 “The New Englander,” for May, 1851, pp. 186-197. 
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subject to perverse tendencies and evil habits, with disor- 
dered moral perceptions, seared conscience, or enervated 
will, is in a condition of moral impotence, and, left to itself, 
could not recover from it. In this, no doubt, consists one 
of the severest penalties of sin. But it is for precisely this 
state of things that God has provided a remedy in Christ. 
Man thus circumstanced is lost, and Christ declares that 
he came “ to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 
He needs to be quickened ; and the apostle tells us that 
“the last Adam—Christ—was made a quickening spirit ; ”’ 
Christ says that “‘ as the Father raiseth up the déad, and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will,” (and he says, John, xii. 32, “I will draw all men 
unto me ;””) and Paul says to the converted and believing, 
** And you, being dead in your sins, . . . hath he 
quickened.”’ '* He needs to be strengthened ; and Paul 
affirms that “‘when we were without strength, (morally 
impotent) in due time Christ died for the ungodly ;”’ and 
we read of the converted Saul, that he ‘“ increased the 
more in strength,” and find him subsequently saying, “ I 
can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me,” 
and again, ‘I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, . . . that he would grant you, .. . 
to be strengthened with might by his spirit in the inner 
man.” !® ‘These allusions will suffice to show what was 
the work which Christ came to do, with respect to men in 
this condition of bondage to sin, and of moral impotence 
into which they have fallen. He came to be “ made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption ;”’ ‘‘ the spirit ° of power and of love, 
and of a sound mind.” * Through him, God set in ope- 
ration a system of means to break up the suggestions and 
force of evil habits ; to quicken and energize the will; to 
pour the tide of a new life and vigor into every vein and 
artery of our bemg, and to deliver us “ from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 


Such being the fact, the only legitimate question in the 
case is, Are the means appointed sufficient? In other 


_ Luke xix. 10. 141 Cor. xv. 45; Jno. v. 21; Col. ii. 13. 
15 Rom. v. 6; Acts ix. 22; Phil. iv. 13; Eph. iii. 14-16. 
161 Cor. i, 30; 2 Tim. i. 7. 17 Rom. viii. 21. 
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words, has God been successful in the remedy he has 


provided? If he has, any argument for the doctrine of 


endless misery on the supposed continued force of base 
habit, of course fails. If he has not, then—let it be 
plainly said—he has demonstrated that he is unequal to 


the exigencies of the government he has undertaken to 


administer, and we and the universe have no competent 


governor or guardian, and so are without aGod. Thisis 
the issue ; and however much effort may be made to avoid 
it, it meets us, inevitably and inexorably, whichever way 


we turn. Nor, happily, have we been left to answer the 
question unassisted, ‘ As in Adam all die,” Paul assures 


us, ‘“‘ even so in Christ shall all be made alive ;’’ and “ if 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things 
are passed away ; behold, all things have become new.”’’ © 


And the testimony of the prophet seems also to have been 
given with express reference to this point, when he says, in 


God's name, “‘ I have sworn by myself, the word is gone 
out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 


swear, surely shall say, In the Lord have I righteousness 


and strength.” Nor is it a record without significance, 
here, that the psalmist says, ‘‘ Thy people shall be willing 


in the day of thy power.’’* If, then, any dependence 
is to be placed on these and like assurances of the divine 


word, it is certain that the means which God has appoint- 
ed in Christ,to strengthen the enervated will and to redeem 


it from its enslavement to evil habit shall be effectual; 
man’s moral impotence shall be universally healed, and 
even the weakest be aided to say, ‘‘I will arise and goto 


my Father.” 

Here, then, we rest; though not without the wish that 
we could have had time to unfold especially this last topic 
more fully. And as the conclusion of the whole, we see 
that so far from furnishing any argument against the rec- 
onciliation of all.souls, the doctrine of human freedom, 
like every other legitimate ground of argument on the 


subject, necessarily conducts us to this great result. God 
will violate no will; but under the operation of the means 


he has appointed, even the weakest and most enslaved 
shall be strengthened for the choice of the right ; even the. 


181 Cor. xv. 22; 2 Cor.v.17. 19Isa. xlv. 23-25. Pega. cx. 3. 
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most perverse shall be attracted to the infinite beauty of 
“ the first good and first pure;” even the most stubborn 


shall yield to the persuasive and melting power of divine 


grace: and so all wills shall finally be brought into har- 
mony with God’s, and ‘all things be subdued unto Him, 
- that God may be all in all.” E. G. B. 


Art. VII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. General History of the Christian Religion and Church: from the 
German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the last Edition. 


By Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
the University of Vermont, &c, Volume Fourth: comprizing the Fifth 


Volume of the Original, &c. First American Edition. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Crocker Brewster. 1851. S8vo. pp. 651. 

We have looked with much interest, and with some anxiety, on the 
progress of this Patina in our country. It is the largest work on 


the history of Christianity which has appeared among us; and the 
labor of translating must have been so great, and the prospect of an 


adequate pecuniary renumeration so small, that there were grounds 
to fear a suspension. But here is the fourth large and closely printed 
octavo ; and the translator encourages the hope that, as soon as the 


only remaining and posthumous volume is published in Germany, it 


will be given to us in his version, bringing the history down to the 
era of the Reformation. Would that the lamented author had lived 


te prosecute his work through the great religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, and through the succeeding periods, to his own 
day. But ech he had just reached the close of one grand series 
of acts in the Christian drama, when death palsied his indefatigable 
brain and hand. His work, such as it is, will ever stand a monument 
of his learning, comprehensive grasp of mind, liberality, and warm 
affectionate piety ; and, though not without faults, as we have hereto- 
fore said, we still think it will mark the beginning of a new period 
in the form and’ character of church histories. The excellence of the 
translation has been universally acknowledged, in England, as in 


America. 
The volume before us reaches from Pope Gregory the Seventh, 


1073, to Pope Boniface the Kighth, 1294: a period rich in points 
of interest to the speculative as well as to the historical inquirer. 
The extension of Christianity among the Sclavonian race, and among 
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the Tartars, Persians, and Chinese ; the Crusades against the East, 
and against the Albigenses ; the noon-day of the Papal power ; the 
Cathari, Waldenses, and other ‘‘ Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion ;” the scholastic philosophy, and we may add the scholastic the- 
ology, the doctrines of Roscelin, Anselm, Abelard, Peter Lombard, 
Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas, &c.—these, with the atten- 
dant matters of a more general character, are brought before us, often 
in new light, always with clearness and discrimination. To us, this 
fourth volume is by no means™the least valuable of the whole work. 
We think that the next will prove to be equally important and inter- 
esting. 

2. The Life of John Sterling: By Thomas Carlyle. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, and Company, 1851. 12mo. pp. 344. 


The biography and writings of Sterling had already been published 
by one of his executors, Archdeacon Hare; but Mr. Carlyle, the 
other executor, feeling that more needed to be said of the life and 
character of the subject, entered on the work anew. He has per- 
formed it as none but he could perform it,—with considerable of his 
grotesque manner indeed, but with peculiar effect. He shows, rather 
than describes, the man and the very processes of his growth. This, 
it is well known, is Carlyle’s favorite way of treating such matters. 
He shows us the young child in his often shifting home, together 
with the Varying influences that come in upon him from his environ- 
ment. We see the course of his training, or, more properly, his 
hap-hazard formation, under the combined agency of his own gener- 
ous, active, and courageous nature, and of the circumstances amid 
which he was placed. We look in upon the somewhat irregular 
course of his education, at school, and subsequently at the universi- 
ties of Glasgow and Cambridge ; admiring, all the while, the noble 
disposition of the youth, but apprehending a thousand dangers in his 
almost total want of control over its lively and adventurous impulses. 
When he enters on the world with a blind, though at bottom philan- 
thropic, radicalism, and with all confidence in capricious, illimitable 
speculation ; when we see his mind unsettled, partly by skepticism, 
and partly by the habit of all his earlier life, and incapable of holding 
steadily to any one pursuit, there needs no gift of prophecy to fore- 
tell that he will waste his entire fund of energies either on impracti- 
cable, if not hurtful enterprizes, or in fitful projects, taken up with 
ardor, and laid aside with impatience. He is an undisciplined or- 
ganism of power, a beautiful engine, in full blast, but unharnessed 
and without track. We follow him through his subsequent career, 
now a revolutionist, now a politician, now a clergyman, now a writer 
of prose fiction, and finally a poet ; and his course is ended at the 
age of thirty-eight, after having borne up against disease and disap- 
pointment, with an heroic courage and hopefulness, that touch every 
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chord in our hearts. A brave soul, but without centre or circum- 
ference ! 

His case might have been presented so as to enforce the lesson of 
solemn warning, which it obviously bears. Carlyle has not done 
this ; his sympathies have, on the whole, a lurking tendency the other 
way. Here is a noble mind, with affections and endowments natural- 
_ ly fitted for much good, but made of little avail by one prevading 
fault, want of system. Out of the infinity of possibilities in spec- 
ulation, in faith, and in pursuits, he could fix on nothing long at a 
time. All was swimming around him, though he had an: impression 
that higher up, among the clouds, not deeper down, there was firm 
land somewhere. He could gather out of the chaos no settled prin- 
ciples which he might call his own ; could form, in the all-surrounding 
deep, no world of ideas that would hold their place, and become a 
genial environment in which his thoughts might live and thrive as in 
a home ; nor could he found a standing-point on which to rest, and 
from which to act and put fourth his strength, as from a sure foot- 
hold. He made efforts enough, hastily. determined, and as rapidly 
executed ; but the power of a giant would avail nothing, if he got no 
basis to stand upon, and if he expended himself without definite and 
fixed aim. No sooner had he an idea, howsoever crude, than the 
world must have the benefit of it, as if the world were in starving 
need of crudities; all his tentative essays must be put forth on the 
broad open theatre, from the moment that he began to commit his 
part, and while he himself knew not what it was. Now, what busi- 
ness had such a man to come before the public, in his yet foetal state ? 
Nature itself provides that the forming processes should be conducted 
in secret ; if exposed, there is an interruption of the natural course, 
and the result is either abortion or a monster. We fear that the 
influence of some of his associates, of Coleridge in particular, and 
even of Carlyle, tended rather to encourage him in his discursive and 
self-prodigal mood. Carlyle says, ‘‘I have known few creatures 
whom it was more wasteful to send forth with the bridle thrown up, 
and to set to steeple-hunting instead of running on highways! But 
it is the lot of many such in this dislocated time,—Heaven mend it ! ”” 
Heaven never will mend it in this wise. No time is possible, in this 
world or the next, when such a course can lead, or ought to lead, to 
any thing but miscarriage,—or, are we to preach to the good people a 
golden age coming, when the laws of nature shall be reversed so as 
to meet the demands of absurdity ? | 

One of the saddest things in this book is Carlyle’s sneer at the 
earnestness with which his friend Sterling always clung to faith in a 
personal God, at least. He had spiritualized Christianity, aerialized 
it, after some such transcendental fashion as Coleridge tried to set 
forth, and on this ground he had reconciled it with his conscience to 
take orders, for a while, as a clergyman of the English Church ; but 


g* 
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to insist on a personal God—this denoted a narrow scrupulosity, in 
his biographer’s view! _ Truly, the time does seem to be rather 
** dislocated.” 

In spite of its defects, however, and of some grave offences, the 
book is well worth the reading, and may be used to good account. 
It is a Daguerreotype of the life it presents,—a picture struck off 
with sun-beams. We must not omit to recommend the chapter in 
which Coleridge’s famed conversations are shown up: a masterly 
piece of broad humor overlaying sound, clear sense. It will be very 
serviceable to the indiscriminating admirers of that singular oracle of 
somniloquism. He, whom neither a Mackintosh nor a Carlyle, at the 
two opposite poles of the speculative understanding and of the specu- 
lative reason, could make any thing of, was not to be made out, by 
himself or by others. There was just about as much of reality in 
his fancies, as there was of truth in his assertions of the books he 
had written and kept on hand in his desk. He was a boundless 
romancer,—to use a softer term ‘‘ than he deserved.” 

3. The Christian Martyrs; or, the Conditions of Obedience to the 
Civil Government: a Discourse by J. G. Forman, Minister of the Second 
Congregational Church in Nantucket; until recently Minister of the 
First Church and Congregation in West Bridgewater, Mass. ‘T’o which 
is added a friendly Letter to said Church and Congregation on the 
Pro-slavery influence that occasioned his removal. Boston: Wm. 
Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 1851. 8vo. pp. 51. 

One of the many sermons recently preached to show, what it is a 
shame there has been any need of showing, that there is a ‘‘ Higher 
Law ”’ than human ; and that when the latter plainly contravenes the 
former, it is the duty of Christians to refuse obedience to the civil 
statute, though they must submit peaceably to its penalty. The 
publication of the ‘‘ Discourse ”’ isseasonable, but we doubt whether 
the same can be said of the ‘‘ Letter.” Asa general rule the bick- 
erings of parishes, as of families, may as creditably be left to expend 
themselves in their own circles, as to be blazoned abroad. 


4, The Young Christian. By Jacob Abbott. Very greatly im- 
proved and enlarged. With numerous engravings. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, &c. 1851. 12mo. pp. 402. 

For beautiful simplicity, natural illustration of principles, and 
truthfulness in exhibiting human nature, the writings of Jacob 
Abbot need no recommendation. The volume before us is the first 
of a Series, in which ‘‘ The Corner-Stone,”’ and ‘‘ The Way to do 
Good,”’ are yet to appear, in an enlarged and improved form. 
The doctrines recognized in them, are on the whole, such as are 
called Orthodox ; but the spirit which pervades the several works 
is so truly Christian as almost to neutralize the evil of the exceptiona- 
ble tenets. It would do every minister good to read them, and to 
be brought into communion with their quiet, cheerful piety, the calm 
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earnestness, humility, and fellowfeeling, of which they everywhere 
breathe. Though Mr. Abbott never aims at concentration, and runs, 
perhaps, too much into the diffuse, there are excellences in his mode 
of thought, in his clear delineations of character and motives, and in 
his unambitious style, to which few attain, but which are of far 
greater worth than either the cold elegance, or the rose-pink brilliancy, 
that many affect. They are the excellences of the man himself. 


5. Glances at Europe: ina Series of Letters from Great Britain» 
France, Italy, Switzerland, &c., during the summer of 1851. Including 
Notices of the Great Exhibition, or World’s Fair. By Horace Greeley. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1851. 12mo. pp. 350. 


Mr. Greeley has a very quick eye. In his flying tour through 
Europe, he distinguishes a greater number of significant points in 
the political, social, and industrial condition of things, than an ordi- 
nary traveller would have seized upon in thrice the time; and his 
remarks upon them are characterized by the activity of thought, 
prompt decision, and practical turn, for which he has been noted. 
We do not suppose that his judgements, formed on what would have 
been to most men a very hasty observation, are always unquestiona- 
ble, nor are they always unaffected by his Socialistic sympathies. 
But there are numerous practical suggestions, in these letters, which 
our countrymen will find of much value, and many which would be 
of no little service to the people of England, would they give them 
attention. 

Mr. Greeley landed at Liverpool in the end of April, staid at 
London, as a Juror in the Great Exhibition, about a month, and 
then proceeded to Paris, Lyons, over Mt. Cenis to Turin, Pisa, 
Rome, Florence, Milan, over St. Gothard to Lucerne, Basle, Cologne, 
Liege, Brussels, back to Paris, London, thence to Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Galway, and Liverpool,—whence 
he sailed for New York in the early partof August. In almost every 
stage of this tour, he has given discriminating observations or inter- 
esting remarks. 

6. The Fifteen decisive battles of the World; from Marathon to 
Waterloo. By E. S. Creasy, M. A. Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History in University College, London, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1851. 12mo. 
pp. 364. 


The general purpose which the author-iptended to serve, may be 
thered from the remark of Hallam,.fwhich’ suggested the work. 
peaking of the victory gained by Charlés*Martel over the Saracens, 
near Tours, Hallam says ‘‘ it may justly be reckoned among those 
few battles, of which a contrary event would have essentially varied 
the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes : with Marathon, 
Arbela, the Metaurus, Chalons, and Leipsic.”” This note led Mr. 
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Creasy to consider the battles that have been decisive on the history 
of the world ; and here we have those which he has fixed upon as such. 
They seem to be well presented, so far as we have looked into his 
descriptions ; and the very nature of the topics is such as cannot fail 
to be exciting. Whether a collection of scenes like these, in which 
there is little but ‘‘ wars and fightings,’’ painted in the colors of mili- 
tary glory, is of good moral influence, may be questioned. It is at 
least a bloody book. 


7. Harper's New Monthly Magazine. No. xix. December, 1851. 


vol. iv. 


This publication appears with its invariable punctuality, (we wish 
we could keep the Quarterly as punctual to its time,) and, in the 
present No., presents us with several interesting and valuable articles, 
besides a good selection of the lighter kind. Among those of the 
former class we mention, The American Arctic Expedition, illustra- 
ted ; Napoleon Bonaparte, continued ; a Biographical Sketeh of Kos- 
suth ; Monthly Record of Events. 


8. Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By Benson J. Lossing. 


Of all works that have yet appeared, pretending to give us the 
details of the battles of the American Revolution, none can be com- 
pared with this. More than a dozen numbers have been already issued, 
and some new ones have just come to our hand. The matter is not 
only excellent in historical accuracy, but it abounds in anecdotes and 
reminiscences, freshly gathered by the indefatigable industry of the 
author; and the whole is presented in a free and brilliant style. 
The foot-notes alone would make a tolerable sketch of the Revolution. 
Then the work is beautified with some of the best engravings on 
wood that have been issued from the American press, designed by 
Mr. Lossing himself, whose enthusiasm in the subject is as evidently 
manifested through his pencil as his pen. Sketches of noted places 
connected with our Revolutionary History, likenesses of the living or 
dead who took part in it, autographs, fac-similes of public documents 
and of letters, representations of medals, &c., are all spread before 
us on the clean and rich page. When the work is completed, it 
must form a volume or two which will be worthy a place in every 
—— and home. Harper and Brothers, New York, are the pub- 
ishers. A. 


9. Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggins. By Daniel B. Woods, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1851. 12vo. pp. 199. 


A narrative of great sufferings from privation and exposure, of 
hope deferred which maketh the heart sick, and of disappointment at 
almost every stage in the enterprize. The picture which Mr. 
Woods presents of life in California, and of the prospects of adven- 
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turers, is a sad one, but probably a pretty trueone. What gives his 
book a peculiar value, is, the facts he has collected, with considerable 
labor, and apparently with fidelity, concerning the gains made by the 
diggers at the mines, as the remuneration of all their hardships and 
expenses. From all that he could gather, it appears that $3 per day 
is about the average share of gold to every person engaged. It is 
a lottery, in which a few get fortunes, and several more do well ; but 
. the great multitude draw only blanks, if we reckon their time and 
their outgoes, to say nothing of their sufferings. 

Mr. Woods went by the way of Tampico, whence he and his com- 
any crossed Mexico, taking San Luis Potosi, Santa Maria de los 
agos, Guadalaxara, and Magdalena, in their route, and reaching the 

Pacific at San Blas. From this place he proceeded, partly by land 
and partly by water, to San Francisco. 


10. Spiritual Regeneration with reference to present times. A 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ohio, at the Thirty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the same, in St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland, 
October 11th, 1851. By Charles Pettit M’Ilvaine, D. D., Bishop of the 
Diocese. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 185]. 8vo. pp. 53. 

We see nothing remarkable in the style and execution of this ad- 
dress. But the circumstance that it is the charge of a bishop to the 
clergy of his diocese, may be supposed to give it considerable influence 
on the Episcopal Church in Ohio, and perhaps elsewhere. Bishop 
M’Ilvaine thinks that the general declension of religion, now appa- 
rent, is owing to a neglect to enforce the doctrines of total depravity 
and of miraculous, counternatural regeneration ; and he very justly 
deprecates the disposition to rely, for sanctification, on ecclesiastical 
ceremonies. It is sufficient to say that the tone of the charge, 
throughout, is that of old Calvinism, accommodated to the forms of 
the English Church. We have no faith in any attempt to resuscitate 
old Calvinism in America. It cannot stand before the historico- 
grammatical interpretation of the Bible, to say nothing of our rational 
knowledge of human nature and of its operations. Still we believe that 
a more earnest enforcement of the doctrines of Revelation, and a more 
rigorous adherence to the methods of the Scriptures, will be found 
necessary, in all sects, in order to maintain among them the living 
principles of religion. And we may regard the effort of bishop 
M’Ilvaine, notwithstanding the futility of the positions he assumes, as 
a movement that will finally turn in this direction. 

11. The Journal of the [Boston] Society for the Prevention of Pau- 
—_ Boston: Printed by John Wilson & Son, &c. 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 40. 

We mention this Journal that we may commend the Society of 
which it is the organ, to the notice of our citizens in Boston and 
the vicinity. Its modes of operation appear to be judicious, and 
many of the suggestions, offered in its Annual Report, are valuable. 
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Its object is to inquire into the causes of pauperism in the city, and 
to remove them, and to discourage street-beggary, by obtaining and 
communicating information concerning applicants for charity, and by 
aiding them to obtain employment. 


12. The Railroad Jubilee: two discourses delivered in Hollis-Street 
Meeting-House, Sunday, Sept. 21, 1851. By Thomas 'Starr King, 
Pastor of the church. Published by Request. Boston: Benjamin i 
Greene, &c. 1851. 8vo. pp. 54. 


These are eloquent sermons, full of bright thoughts and sparkling 
imagery, presented in strong, pointed and terse language. With 
somewhat of the felicity and vigor of Martineau’s discourses, they 
make the occasion, which called them forth, subserve the higher pur- 
poses of moral and religious improvement. The following considera- 
tions cannot be too earnestly enforced on all minds, at this time, 
especially as there is a tendency, even with some religious teachers, 
to hold the matter up in a contrary light. 


“God helps society, as an organism, by the advance of science and 
art ; they raise the plane and widen the arena of our public life; but 
that progress cannot add directly one per cent. of spiritual faculty to us 
as idividuals, nor remove or lighten a single problem that meets us and 
tries us as men. Above the region of physical civilization is the domain 
which the gospel rules; and within the circuit of our wealth and com- 
forts is the sphere of spiritual trial which God and heaven survey, and 
where our victory must depend, not on our wealth and station, but- on 
the clearness of our conscience and the stoutness of our will. 

“ Ah, how true is it, how sadly true to many of us, that advance of 
wealth and comfort does not lift us out of our moral febleness, or re- 
move us from the siege of the besetting duties that grow out of our 
existence! ‘Temptation and trial rise with the flood of prosperity that 
floats us into a more elegant abode ; the call of duty is no more musical 
when our income is princely than when it was slight ; the same passions 
gnaw us when we stand up on the pedestal of our ambition, as when 
we looked at it from below; the tongue is the same unruly member, 
whether we ride ina rail-car or in a wagon ; and there is no more breadth 
of manhood in us, now that California is our province, and our coun- 
try’s flag is reflected in the Pacific waves, than there was when the 
Rocky Mountains were its western ramparts, and the Ohio flowed 


through a silent wilderness, . . . . 


“ And so the lesson of all our triumphs, pageants, and comforts is, 
that we need more reverence for duty, constancy of noble purpose, 
steady strife against temptation, faith in God, and assurance of im- 
mortality. These alone can enable us to maintain our manhood, and 
be lords of the world. These alone can keep off the perils which 


beset every high state of social advancement, and which, thus far in 
history, have laid every cultured and wealthy nation low. A nation, 


whose men are dwindling, may be prosperous for a long while; as the 
ship may sail swiftly on her course, headed towards her harbor, while 
the crew she bears are smitten with pestilence, and have began to die. 
But when the storm comes, and stalwart arms are needed, the shrivelled 
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mariners cannot do their work ; and she will drift to wrong latitudes, 
become the prey of pirates, or founder in the sea.” pp, 48-52. 


13. Slavery: Letters and speeches, by Horace Mann, the First Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. Boston: published 
by B. B. Mussey & Co, 1851. 12mo. pp. 564. 


Most of the pieces in this volume have already been widely circu- 
lated in their separate form as they appeared in newspapers and 
pamphlets, and in this way they have exerted much influence. But 
the present renee is the first in which they have been brought 
together, an — to the world in a state for preservation and per- 
manent use. is is well. ‘They will be more generally appreciated 
among us hereafter, than they are now. When the hue and ery of 
partisan politics, with which it has been attempted to drown the voice 
of justice, shall have passed away, as it certainly will pass ere long, 
the eternal principles of Right will again be heard with reverence. 
These principles bide their time. There is a very weighty truth in 
the following paragraph, which we extract from the Dedication ‘ to 
the Young Men of Massachusetts.”’ 


Nothing stands upon a more adamantine basis of truth than the 
principles which decide between Human Freedom and Human Slavery. 
These eternal principles happen now, in a peculiar degree, to be impli- 
cated in the shifting and uncertain current of politics; and political 
storms may seem for a time to overwhelm them. But the cloud which 
obscures the sun does not annihilate it ; and these principles are sure to 
emerge and shine unclouded in their native splendor forever. Every 
act, whether of individuals or of governments, whether committed in 
90 days or in our day, which compromises the sacred principles of 

uman Freedom, or postpones its interests to other interests, is set 
down, in the calendar of fate, for ultimate and universal execration. 
This is just as certain as it is that the great crimes of the race commit- 
ted in past ages,—the persecutions of the early Christians, the tortures 
of the Inquisition, or the atrocities of the African Slave trade,—are 


now condemned by the awful verdict of history and the ever-sounding 
reprobation of mankind. Inthe spread of Christianity, in the advance 
of civilization, in the moral developement of the people, a tribunal is 
now preparing, which will pronounce sentence of condemnation against 
the abetters of slavery, tobe promulgated as from Sinai, and preserved 
in the archives of eternity. The Progress of the Age bears us on, 
not only to a forward, but to an upward point; and what we now say 
against the apostates to duty and the traitors of mankind, in past ages, 
however much they may have been honored, caressed, and rewarded in 
their day, will soon be said of every one amongst ourselves who leads or 
joins the band of conspirators against the Rights of Man.” 


The contents of the volome may be divided into two classes. 1. 
Letters: accepting the nomination for the 30th Congress, March, 
1848 ; for the 31st Congress, Sept. 1848 ; for the 32d Congress, Oct. 
1850 ; two letters on the extension of slavery, and on the right of 
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an alleged fugitive slave toa trial by jury, May and June, 1850; and 
a letter on the Ordinance of 1787, July, 1849. To some of these let- 


ters are appended vindicatory Notes. 2. Speeches: in the House 


of Representatives of the United States, June, 30th 1848; Feb. 
23d, 1849 ; Feb. 15th, 1850 ; Feb. 28th, 1851 ; opening argument 
in the case of the United States vs. Daniel Drayton ; speech deliv- 
ered at Dedham, Nov. 1850 ; at Lancaster, May, 1851 ; at Boston, 


April, 1851 ; at Worcester, Sept. 1851. 
Among so many arguments as Mr. Mann has introduced, on g0 


many different points, there may be some that are rhetorical rather 
than logical. But the general principles he maintains, are those to 
which the civilized world has irrevocably set its sanction. And 


nobody will deny that he has advocated them with singular power, 
with a richness of illustration seldom equalled, and with an earnest- 


ness that comes fresh from the heart. 


24. The Natural History of the Human Species: its Typical Forms, 
Primeval Distribution, Filiations, and Migrations. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings. By .Lieut.-Col. Chas. Hamilton Smith, President 


of the Devon and Cornwall Nat, Hist. Society, etc. etc. With a Pre- 


liminary Abstract of the views of Blumenbach, Prichard, Bachman, 


Agassiz, and other authors of repute on the subject. By S. Kneeland 
Jr.,M. D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, &c. 1851. 12mo. pp. 423. 


We have found this an interesting, as well as an instructive book. 


The views which it opens into the mysterious past, the great changes 
on the face of the habitable globe which it traces through the mist of 


ages, and the dim foot-prints of the human race which it attempts to 
follow back to an unknown antiquity, take a powerful hold on our 
curiosity, and naturally awaken enthusiasm. At the same time it is 
important to remember that the subject has not, as yet, been brought 
to the condition of a science. A far wider induction of facts, from a 
thousand fields of inquiry, must be achieved, before the conclusions 
can be justly received with confidence. The Natural History of the 
Human Species is involved in many Geological questions, which have 
not themselves been adequately ascertained, and in some Physiological 
questions, not yet thoroughly investigated, as well as in a multitude 
of other inquiries which await their answer. When several of its 
essential data are thus imperfectly verified, how uncertain must the 
complicated results be! It is necessary to keep these considerations 
in mind, on account of the enthusiasm which the study is apt to inspire, 
leading to hasty and positive judgements. Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt that the way of discovery is opened, and that progress 
is making ; and we have reason to believe that a good degree of 
certainty will at length be attained on the subject, though not till 
after the lapse of some generations. 

As to the original unity of the race, Col. Smith leaves the ques- 
tion undecided, though he evidently leans towards the hypothesis of 
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three primitive species. Following Agassiz, Mr. Kneeland, the 
American Editor, adopts this supposition without reserve, and con- 


tends that it is not opposed to the Scripture statement of the case. 
We think, however, that, in the present stage of our knowledge, all 


such conclusions must be conjectural, as far as their scientific value is 
concerned. 


15. Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Discourses by John 
James Tayler, B. A. From the London Edition, with an Introduction. 


N ew York: C. 8, Francis & Co, 1851, 


Mr. Tayler is pastor of a Unitarian Church in Manchester, Eng- 
land, and one of the editors of the Prospective Review. He has 
acquired a well mexited distinction as a writer and thinker, by his 


** Retrospect of Religious Life in England,”’ and stands, confessedly, 
in the front rank of his denomination in his own country. 
We give a cordial welcome to the book through which he is now 


introduced tous. The sermons could not be popular, even in the best 
sense of that word ; for the topics are treated with a calm thought- 


fulness which would make them seem cold to an audience, and with 
constant reference to opinions and discussions, about which the working 


world cares little. But to preachers, and to studious or reflective 
laymen, they will be very acceptable. We have met few volumes 
that deal with the exciting religious problems of the time with such 
intellectual sincerity and simplicity, or that have succeeded more 


admirably in placing the great principles of the gospel in such a 


light, that they at once win the mind, invigorate the conscience, and 
inspire the heart. Its pages contain statements and discussions, 
rather than applications and appeals, yet it is not a cold reason, sub- 
ject only to scientific methods, that deals with the topics, but a mind 


saturated in reverence ; and the earnestness of conviction which un- 


derlies the words, makes the serene strength and latent heat of the 
wisdom, with which the book is filled, more available in healthy influ- 
ence, than a treatment distinguished by more impetuous movement and 
brilliant flame. 

Our favorite discourses among the twenty that make up the volume, 
are those entitled, ‘‘God’s Descent to Man,” ‘‘ The Footsteps of 
Christ,” ‘‘The True Expression of Human Brotherhood,’ ‘‘ The 
Blessing of Sorrow,” and ‘‘ The Grounds and Limits of Spiritual 
Authority.” Every sermon in the book, however, is a valuable 
expression of a vigorous, enlightened, and manly piety. We are not 
reconciled to the practice, which the English Unitarians adopt, of 
introducing Latin and Greek quotations into discourses, and classical 
allusions in foot notes; and with this insignificant qualification of 
praise, we thank the publishers for this American reprint, and com- 
mend the volume to our readers. K. 


VOL. IX. 9 
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16. The Golden Legend. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1851. 


All the charms which sweetness and ease of rhyme and rhythm, 
fertile grace of fancy, classic repose of execution, and exquisite art 
applied to the material of conception, can impart to a composition in 
verse, seem to be blended in this volume. Judged from a proper point, 
it can hardly be overpraised. It is not a stirring poem. ‘There is not 
@ passage in it that will quicken the pulse, or thrill the soul. The rich 
materials of medizeval life which it includes are not comprehended and 
digested in a capacious imagination, and made to reappear in the e 
ing substance of vivid poetry. The poem is deficient in vital heat. 
It is learning swathed in music,—descriptions of the middle ages sung 
by moonlight, as a seranade to the intellect. For Virgilian excellence 
of form and finish, and artistic command and mastery of language, 
measuré, and melody, it belongs among the choicest gems in the cabi- 
net of Apollo, and is a worthy offering and expression of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s ripened powers. What~can be more exqusite than this— 


“The day is done; and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver! 
Below me in the valley, deep and green 

As goblets are, from which in thirsty draughts 
We drink its wine, the swift and mantling river 
Flows on triumphant through these lovely regions, 
Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent, 
And soft reflected clouds of gold and argent!” 


The most powerful passage we have met in the volume is that in 
which Prince Henry describes, at the confessional, the energy of a 
passion against which he has vainly striven. 


“ As in a cloudy atmosphere, 

Through unseen sluices of the air, 

A ihe and impetuous wind 

Strikes the great forest white with fear, 
And every branch, and bough, and spray, 
Points all its quivering leaves one way, 
And meadows of grass and fields of grain, 
And the clouds above and the slanting rain, 
And smoke from chimneys of the town, 
Yield themselves to it, and bow down, 

So does this dreadful purpose press 
Onward with irresistible stress, 

And all my thoughts and faculties, 

Struck level by the strength of this, 

From their true inclination turn 

And all stream forward to Salern!” 


By the way, does Mr. Longfellow, in the picture he introduces of 
Lucifer intruding himself secretly into the confesssional and giving 
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counsel to the young Prince, which the true priest would not have 
given, and which the Prince’s better nature recoiled from, mean to 
satirize the pro-slavery clergymen of our country who counsel their 
hearers to obey the law at all hazards, and however wieked, and to 
indicate that Lucifer has usurped the seat of God’s true servants? 
The ghostly advice of the fallen angel, through the lattice of the con- 
fessional, reads to us marvellously like an elegant parody of certain 
sermons we have read. 


“We must look at the Decalogue in the light 
Of an ancient statute, that was meant 

For a mild and general application, 

To be understood with the reservation, 

That in certain instances the Right 

Must yield to the expedient.” 


How fine is the passage in which the old Abbot, walking in the 
cloisters about sunset, muses on life. 


“Slowly, slowly up the wall 
Steals the sunshine, steals the shade ; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 
Evening shadows are displayed. 
ee ae oo ae 
Darker, darker, and more wan, 
In my breast the shadows fall ; 
aa steals the life of man, 
the sunshine from the wall. 
From the wall into the sky, 
From the roof along the spire ; 
Ah, the souls of those that die, 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher.” 


One more quotation must suffice. The Abbess of a Nunnery is 
describing an elopement in her youth with her Troubadour lover. 


‘“‘ How I remember that breathless flight 
Across the moors, in the summer night! 
How under our feet the long white road 
Backward like a river flowed, 
Sweeping with it fences and hedges, 
Whilst farther away, and overhead, 
Paler than I, with fear and dread, 

The moon fled with us, as we fled 

Along the forest's jagged edges.” 


The first reading of this poem will, possibly, disappoint expecta- 
tion ; the second will disclose more charms ; the third will 0 oy 
stores of beauty, and leave the reader grateful to the author of 
‘* Evangeline ” for this kindred, we dare not say superior, gift of his 
genius. K. 
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17. Miscellanies by the Rev. James Martineau. Boston: Crosby 
and Nichols. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co, 1852. ; 

It was the intention of the writer of this notice, to whom was 
entrusted the pleasant task of compiling this volume of miscellanies, 
to prepare an article in relation to them and their author for the pres- 
ent number of this Review. A pressure of material requiring a 
postponement of that purpose until another issue, we desire to call 
attention to the publication by a notice here. Many of the readers 
of this Review are conversant with Mr. Martineau’s volumes of ‘‘ En- 
deavours after a Christian Life”’ and ‘‘ Discourses in the Liverpool 
Controversy,”’ and they will not need any words of ours to acquaint 
them with the combination of powers in the author that has given him 
@ prominent position among the leaders of English thought. 

The ‘‘ Miscellanies ’’ comprise ‘‘ The Life, Character, and Works 
of Dr. Priestley ; ” ‘‘ The Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold ;” 
‘* Church and State ;’’ ‘‘ Theodore Parker’s Discourse of Religion ; ”’ 
‘* Newman’s Phases of Faith ;”’ ‘‘ The Church of England ;”’ and 
‘‘The Battle of the Churches.’ A volume so crowded with exhi- 
bitions of vigorous and various ability, ample learning, clean analysis, 
ponderous exactness of language, insight to the sources of moral 
sentiment, merciless logic, mental self-command and freedom from 
extravagance, and stoical severity of principle, could hardly be brought 
to mate it from the recent issues of the press. The two last men- 
tioned articles excited great admiration in England for their ability 
and the richness of their eloquence, and in connection with the second 
essay, they forma comprehensive summary of the various theories, 
and the practical workings, of the Union of Church and State. The 
Orthodox dogma of eternal punishment is treated with an unreserve 
seldom witnessed in the Unitarian Controversy, in the Essay on the 
‘‘ Church of England.” We earnestly hope that the speedy sale of 
this edition will encourage the publishers to fulfil their desire of pub- 
lishing another volume, to contain other and equally able contributions 
of Mr. Martineau to the English Reviews. K. 


18. The Ladies of the Covenant. Memoirs of Distinguished Scot- 
tish Female Characters, embracing the period of the Covenant and the 
Persecution. By Rev.-James Anderson. New York: Redfield, Clinton 
Hall. 1851. 12 mo. pp. 494. 


The only question to be asked about a book with such a title is, 
whether the execution is worthy of the theme, and strictly faithful to 
facts. The period to which this volume introduces us comprises the 
reigns of James Ist, Charles Ist, Charles 2d, and James 2d of 
England, and its narratives throw vivid light upon the state of feeling 
in Scotland which the first three of those monarchs encountered in 
their efforts to supplant the Presbyterian government of the church 
there, by a subservient Prelatical polity, and which resisted the per- 
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sistent and cruel imbecility of James 2d, in his endeavor to make 
Popery the established religion of his dominions. ‘The materials of 
the book seem to be drawn from original sources, and are not arrayed 
with the predominant purpose to produce the most startling melo- 
dramatic impression. The biographies are compactly framed and 
simply told, and they give a fearful distinctness to the horrors of a 
policy, more barbarous than a council of savages would have been 
unanimous in upholding. The sufferings of the Scottish women of 
exalted and humble birth recall and illustrate the devotion of the 
female martyrs of the early Church; and this book will help the 
advocates of Women’s rights to splendid rhetoric in showing the equal 
capacity of the female sex with our own, for meeting imprisonment, 
torture, public execution, and massacre, in allegiance to their religious 
convictions and the law of God. K. 


19, Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses con- 
nected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strick- 
land, Author of the *“ Lives of the Queens of England. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1851. Vol. 2. 12 mo. pp. 402. 


_ We receive with pleasure the second volume of this work. It is 
wholly occupied with the Lives of Mary of Lorraine, mother of Mary 
Stuart, and of Lady Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox. And 
thus it is an excellent introduction to the volume mentioned above ; 
for it was in the reign of James 5th of Scotland and his Queen, 
Mary of Lorraine, that John Knox disturbed the land by his in- 
cendiary fidelity to his Master, and struck the death blow to the 
supremacy of Catholicism over the Scottish mind. Miss Strickland’s 
style is very graceful, and adorns her subject most pleasantly. x. 


20. 1st 2d and 3d Philippics of Demosthenes. With Historical In- 
troductions and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By M. J. Smead, Ph. 
D., Professor in William and Mary College, Virginia. Boston and 
Cambridge: James Munroe & Co, 1851. 


O that we understood the Greek thoroughly enough to enjoy the beau- 
ties and the vigor which this volume holds locked up in sixty pages of 
the great orator’s diction! The introductions and notes to this 
edition seem to be carefully prepared, and as the orations were pre- 
pared for publication by the author while in Germany, where he 
enjoyed the instructions and friendship of Bekker, Boeckh, Franz, 
and Hermann, we may presume that the text is given to us with 
accuracy, and that the notes embody all the aids and learning that are 
necessary to the elucidation of difficulties. The Greek is printed 
with remarkable clearness and beauty. K. 


21. The Camel Hunt; a Narrative of Personal Adventure. By Jo- 
seph W. Fabens, Boston and Cambridge : James Munroe & Co. 1851. 


A very sprightly narrative of a voyage to Mogadore for the pur- 
9* 
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chase of camels to be used in traversing the wilds and wastes of 
our western territory. The closing chapter, which shows us the 
camels and their Moorish drivers safely landed at Chagres, and dis- 
posed before their tents, a little way out of the city, is very graphic, 
and sheds strange light on the passage from the Merchant of a : 


“The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vast wilds 

Of wide Arabia, are as thoroughfares now. 

* * * * * * * * 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits.” K. 

22. A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
With Engravings by Baker, from Designs by Billings. Boston: Tick- 
nor, bens & Fields. 1852. 

Mr. Hawthorne has taken some of the classical myths—the stories 
of Perseus and Medusa, King Midas, Pandora’s -box, the Golden 
Apples, Jupiter and Mercury in the inhospitable village, and the 
fight between Pegasus with Bellerophon for his rider, and the Chi- 
mera, and worked them up into a volume of 250 pages. It is one 
of the most fascinating volumes we ever read, and seems to us the 
most pleasant indication of Mr. Hawthorne’s genius we have had 
the happiness to meet. As a friend remarked to us, this book 
produces a “‘ jubilee in the brain.”” Such subtle appreciation of the 
soul of the old stories ; such felicitous enlargement of them, not by 
mechanical additions, but as though the seeds of Greek fancy had 
just now found their fitting soil in Mr. Hawthorne’s soul, and 
sprouted to their true luxuriance of form; such sunny sweetness of 
style, and elusive, flickering humor ; such delicate association of the 
stories with different seasons, and the grand features of Berkshire 
scenery ; and such genial sympathy with childhood! The author 
should be accounted a traitor to the spirit of beauty, and a thief of 
the world’s joy, if he leaves a single classic myth unimproved by a 
Gothic dress. With the sympathetic readers of New England sitting 
as children at his feet, Mr. ‘‘ Eustace Bright’’ must not betake 
himself to any ambitious tasks that will prevent his giving us such 
a volume, once a year, till the material is exhausted, and then we 
shall want him to manufacture myths for the sake of the drapery 
with which he can invest them. ‘The ‘‘ Wonder-book ” has, before 
this, carried delight to every member, old and young, of thousands 
of homes. K. 


23. Sir Roger de Coverley. By the Spectator. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, & Fields. 1852. 


It is enough to say of this volume, that it gives us, in beautiful 
type, the incomparable essays from the Spectator in which Sir Roger 
and his home, club, opinions, habits, manners, are portrayed in Jan- 
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guage which, for simple elegance and graceful humor, will never be 
surpassed while the English tongue endures. Horace Walpole said 
that ‘‘ between Sir Roger de Coverley and Sir John Falstaff, though 
a wide interval, nothing like that character exists in literature for 
truthfulness and finish.”” Yet the papers were not the work of one 
hand. Budgell wrote two, and Steele eight, of the thirty chapters 
which were supposed to be the creations of Addison alone. But it 
is probable, as Macaulay has said, that ‘‘ Addison took the rude out- 
lines into his own hands, retouched them, colored them; and is in 
truth the creator of the Sir Roger de Coverley, and the Will Honey- 
comb, with whom we are all familiar.’’ Such a volume would serve 
as a fine gift-book at Christmas, or New Year, to a friend whose 
taste is pure. K. 

24. Florence, the Parish Orphan; and A Sketch of the Village in 
the last Century. By Eliza Buckminster Lee, author of “ Naomi.” 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1852. 16mo. pp. 176. 


The latter of these stories was written and printed thirteen years 
ago, and was widely read and deservedly popular. The first is new, 
and the two are well suited to go in companionship, for they show 
the same pure taste, enforce essentially the same moral} and present 
most interesting pictures of New England domestic life, in the last 
century. K. 


25. The Excellent Woman as described in the Book of Proverbs. 
With an Introduction by William B. Sprague, D. D., Author of “ Let- 
ters to a Daughter,” “ Letters to Young Men,” “Women of the Old 
and New Testament,” etc. Embellished with numerous I/lustrations 
engraved by Baker. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, &c. 1851. 12mo. 


pp. 249. 


This volume is handsomely printed, and is ‘‘ embellished ’’ more 
by its generous type and fair open page, than by the ‘numerous 
illustrations engraved by Baker.”’ ‘I'hough there is nothing remark- 
able, either in the American Introduction, or in the English work 
itself, still it is quite pleasant, as well as wholesome, reading by the 
fire-side. We find a few Orthodox phrases and sentiments that are 
objectionable in our view, but they seem to be only passing sugges- 
tions, amid much pious remark, and good practical doctrine on the 
character of woman and her sphere in life. 


26. Novelties of the New World; or the Adventures and Discover- 
ies of the first Explorers of North America. By Joseph Banvard, 
Author of “Plymouth and the Pilgrims,” etc. ete. With Illustrations. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln, &c. 1852. 16mo. pp. 324. 


Mr. Banvard is preparing a Series of American Histories for the 
use of the Young. The present is the second volume, and contains 
brief accounts of Columbus, of John and Sebastian Cabot, of the 
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adventures of Cortereal, Ponce de Leon, Verrazzano, Narvaez, Car- 
tier, De Soto, Frobisher, Sir Francis Drake, John Davis, Hore, 
Weymouth, Hudson, Champlain, Marquette, La Salle, and Father 
Hennepin. 

The Series will extend to twelve or more volumes. Judging from 


the one before us, they will be interesting and instructive to the 
young. We hope they will help to drive out of use some of the 
worse than worthless Novel reading, with which our children have 


been gorged. The mechanical execution is in very good taste. 


27. Elements of Thought: or Concise Explanations of the Princi- 
pal Terms employed in the several branches of Intellectual Philosophy. 


By Isaac Taylor, &c. Second American from the Ninth London 
Edition. New York: William Gowans. 1851. 12mo. pp. 171. 


An elementary work, on Intellectual Philosophy, designed for the 
use of schools, and of such persons as wish to acquire some general 


knowledge of the subject, without going into a thorough study of it. 
The name of the distinguished author will be a strong recommenda- 
tion of the treatise, with such as are acquainted with his other wri- 
tings. He aims to make it a book of convenient reference, as well 


as a book for study ; and his arrangement seems well to answer the 
purpose, Of the views with which he has executed his plan, we may 


form some judgement from what he says in his Preface: ‘‘ A writer 
who invites the attention of young persons to subjects which demand 
a continued effort of thought, is tempted to win that attention by 
some promise of amusement; or to profess that he has the art of 


communicating knowledge without the cost of labor on the part of 


those who receive it. No such promise or profession can be offered 
in the present instance. The author believes that when the object 
intended is to give tone and vigor to the understanding by exertion, 
trivial digressions and gaieties of style should be avoided. Relaxa- 


tion from efforts of attention is perhaps better provided for away from 
books than in them ; or at least it should be entirely disjoined from 


serious studies.’ 


28. The Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness of Sin: an Essay. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Crosby & Nichols; New York: 


C. 8, Francis & Co, 1852. 18mo, pp. 172. 
Nothing is more distasteful to us than the nice methods of analy- 


sis, which Orthodox metaphysicians have applied to the most sacred 
relations of religious life. They split up the process of forgive- 
ness, for instance, into clearly marked stages; distinguish the 


divine attributes of justice and love sharply, and show how diplo- 
matically they work in arranging the terms of the treaty ; disclose - 
precisely where human agency ends, and where the Holy Spirit 


begins its share of the work; outline accurately the relations of 
Christ’s life and death to it; demonstrate why simple repentance is 
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insufficient to insure it ; discriminate acutely forgiveness, justification, 
sanctification, and then gravely call this dead disintegration of a 
sacred experience of the heart evangelical theology. Even if ali 
the steps of their processes were correct, there would be no spiritual 


value in the labor; and certainly to preach continually the metaphy- 


sies of the process, would kill the disposition to know the reality. 
Let the father of a family deal with an offending son or daughter 
according to such etiquette of kindness, send word to the child that 
he has offended in such and such ways against the law of the home, 


the goodness he had experienced for years, the morals of the neigh- 


horhood, and that the work of restoration and forgiveness must fol- 


low certain stages, which are clearly presented in a letter; and do 
you think there would be a joyous springing back of the heart of the 
child into the embrace of paternal affection? The vitality of the 


restoration would be quenched by the diplomacy of the plan. We 
should like to read the history of a household governed strictly on 
the principles and by the methods of the Orthodox analysis of the 


government of Go 
The forgiveness of sin cannot be reduced to satisfactory doctrinal 


formulas. It is an experience, and the reality cannot be disshev- 
elled into strands, which can be re-combined by the intellect and 


produce the thing itself, God forgives us if we repent; the broken 


relations and interrupted intimacy of parent and child are restored 
in and after sincere contrition. This is the statement of Jesus. He 
does not untwist the fact for the delight of the intellect. By his 


religion he strives to let the sunbeam quicken the heart into experi- 


ence itself; and any prismatic prying may as well attempt to ac- 
count for the mystery of growth under the solar shower, as metaphy- 


sics think to detect the secret, or improve the efficacy of the working 
of divine love, in the production of penitence and the peace of resto- 
ration. 


Mr. Clarke’s book, though systematic in form, respects the spirit- 
ual mystery of the fact itself, and his analytic methods are justified 


by his desire to relieve the subject from the confusion and error 
which Orthodox science has generated. We have read his work 
with pleasure, profit, and general satisfaction. The simplicity and 
directness of the style befit the theme, and indicate the working of a 


mind sincere and earnest about the great subject it unfolds. After 


some thirty pages devoted to the statement of the question, and the 
extreme contradictory positions of the Orthodox and the Rationalists, 
he divides his treatment into four sections,—the nature of forgive- 
ness, its conditions, the obstacles and helps, and its results. He shows 


very clearly, that pardon does not imply the cessation of retributory 
consequences, or prevent them. We notice, however, that Mr. 


Clarke takes the extreme Unitarian position concerning penalties, 
maintaining that ‘‘ every hour in which the real work of life is post- 
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poned, is so much actually and forever lost. Every moment given 
to sin receives an immediate and permanent penalty in so much loss 
of moral life.” This doctrine is based on the idea, that spiritual 
experience is governed by mechanical and statical laws, instead of 
being a development of qualities. Former sin does not prevent the 
attainment of entire consecration to goodness and God, and that 
complete consecration may put the spiritual novice of a week in 
kindred with a saint. There is a law of limits in moral as in physi- 
cal nature, and we might as well argue that the disturbance of a lake 
by a stone, will ruffle its surface forever, as that the sin of former 
years heartily repented of and forgiven, will make a permanent 
deduction from the capacity of the soul. We like Mr. Clarke’s 
book on the whole, and should be glad to see it widely circulated 
among liberal Christians. K. 

29. The Genius and Character of Burns. By Professor Wilson 
of the University of Edinburgh, Author of the Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life ; the Recollections of Christopher North, etc. etc. Phil- 
adelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, &c. 1851. 12mo. pp. 222. 

We need not recommend this work to the lovers of Burns, or to 
the admirers of Wilson; and these two designations embrace about 
all who have hearts to feel, and tastes to appreciate. Carlyle’s 
Review of Burns, and the illustrative, discursive, meditative, loving 
criticism of Wilson, are, we believe, the best things that have been 
written on the poet. 


30. Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the: 
Royal Institute, in the years 1804,"1805, and 1806. By the late Rev. 
eer Smith,M. A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 391. 

We ~e our readers are acquainted with the singular history 


of these Sketches, and with the circumstances and occasion of their 
qs before the public. It is indeed rather late, now, to set 
about a notice of them, for the first time. But they merit honorable 
mention ; and we wish to recommend them, for certain peculiarities, 
to the attention of such as have not yet read them. We cannot say 
much for them in respect to depth and acuteness of abstraction ; for 
there is no abstraction in them, comparatively speaking. Sydney 
Smith presents every thing in the concrete, and keeps out in the 
open world of living organic forms, even when discussing internal 
principles. They have to come forth into action, sporting, or strug- 
gling, according to their wont, when he deals with them. His book 
is healthful reading. There is about the same difference between it 
and some other treatises on the subject, that there is between the. 
closet of the anatomist, and the hall of wit and practical wisdom, 
where every thing is fresh and alive. If we are not made pro- 
founder metaphysicians by his lectures, we rise from them invigo- 
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rated for action. We need not say that a spontaneous humor per- 
vades the work, for Sydney Smith could never write on any other 
conditions; but we will say that his humor is so cordial, so direct 
from the whole soul of the man, that, aftef once enjoying it, we feel 
an increased antipathy to the factitious specimens which are sometimes 
paraded before us. 


31. Poems, By Richard Henry Stoddard. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
& Fields. 1852, 

A Book of Romances, Lyrics,and Songs. By Bayard Taylor. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1852. 


Two collections of poems by young American writers and intimate 
friends. Mr. Stoddard is the poet of sentiment and luxurious sen- 
sation ; Mr. Taylor of legend, action and adventure. The verse of 
Mr. Stoddard has more melody and grace, and in many passages 
reminds the reader of Keats. Mr. Taylor’s rhythm is harder and 
less musical, but has the sinew and strength of a more chivalrous 
and stirring man. The ‘“‘ Hymn to the Beautiful” in Mr. Stod- 
dard’s volume has some remarkable merits, and shows that he has 
the true poetic soul. But he lives too much within himself, in day- 
dreams and voluptuous imaginings of more romantic forms and rosy 
appurtenances of existence. If the two poets could be mixed, and 
then divided, the soul of each and their literary products would be 
gainers by the fusion. Bayard Taylor has been a sufferer by a 
bereavement which removed from him one whose vision ‘‘ far and 
sweet,’’ in travels and labors, 


“Lay glimmering in his heart for years 
Dim with the mist of happy tears.” 


“That vision died, in drops of woe, 
In blotting drops, dissolving slow ; 
Now, toiling day and sorrowing night, 
Another vision fills my sight. 


A cold mound in the winter snow ; 
A colder heart at rest below ; 

A life in utter loneness hurled, 
And darkness over all the world. 


My heart, a bird with broken wing, 

Deserted by its mate, of spring, 

Droops, shivering, while the chill winds blow, 
And fill the nest of Love with snow.” 


It gives us pain that the three poems—the ‘ Prayer,” ‘“‘ Two 
Visions,”’ and ‘‘ Sonnet to G. H. B.” which refer to his affliction, 
contain no allusion to any religious hopes or trust that can alleviate 
the loss, or make it the medicine of the soul. K. 
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32. Fall of Poland; containing an Analytical and a Philosophical 
Account of the causes which conspired in the Ruin of that Nation, 
together with a history of the country from its origin. By L. C. Saxton, 
&c. In two Volumes. New York: Charles Scribner, &c. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 563. 


We have not had leisure to read this work ; but we set the title 
down as one that may awaken some interest with those who sympa- 
thize in the fortune of Poland. 


33. A Farewell Discourse, preached in Taunton, Mass., November 
9th, 1851. By Rev. George W. Quinby. Also a Historical Sketch of 
the Society over which he was Pastor. Boston: Published by James 
M. Usher, &c. 1852. 8vo. pp. 32. 


The sermon is a simple token of affection to his people, which they 
will long preserve and regard with fondness, out of respect to their 
late faithful pastor. We like the plan of affixing a Historical Sketch 
of the Society, to discourses on similar occasions,—though, it occurs 
to us, now, that, were this practice to be always observed, we should 
in process of time have a voluminous mass of historical documents of 
the kind. 


34. Young Americans Abroad; or, Vacation in Europe: Travels 
in England, France, Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and Switzerland. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1852. 

The Island Home; or the Young Cast-Aways. Edited By Christo- 
pher Romaunt Esq. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1852. 


These are published as suitable for Gift-books to boys and girls on 
the boundary years that skirt the season of youth. The first book is 
quite novel. Itis made up of letters, from boys of twelve, fourteen, 
and sixteen, who visited Europe under the charge of their instructor, 
Rey. Dr. Choules, of Newport, to a common friend, of sixteen, who 
was left at home. They evince the freshness of perception, and 
contact of the mind with realities, which naturally distinguish the 
products of that season of life, and must prove a most useful and 
entertaining revelation of Europe to young readers, given as it is in 
their own dialect, and alive with their own sympathies. 

The other book isa juvenile Robinson-Crusoe story, upon which are 
strung fine descriptions of the charms, dangers, and natural accom- 
paniments of tropical island life. 
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Art. VIII. 


Progress, as exhibited in the Government of Ancient Greece. 


Pa of Greece, by George Grote, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. London, 
1850. 


In placing the abovenamed work at the head of this 
article, our object is not a general notice of its contents, 
but rather to acknowledge, in advance, the chief source 
whence the facts comprised in the following pages are 
derived. It is proper to remark, however, that the testi- 
mony of competent critics has awarded Mr. Grote the 
very highest rank among the historians of Greece. Witha 
spirit of liberality fully equal to that which does such honor 
to the pages of Thirlwall, Mr. Grote has also applied, to 
the facts of Grecian history, a test of credibility even more 
rigid than the one employed by that excellent author; and 
besides a greater fulness of detail, he has eminently suc- 
ceeded in the task which none of his predecessors proposed, 
—that of casting the facts of his narrative into something 
like a philosophical mould. In the eight volumes now 
printed, (the work when complete will probably comprise 
ten or twelve volumes,) the author has not only recorded 
the phenomena of Grecian life, but has so recorded them 
as, thus far, to realize the high intent which he avows in 
his preface, that of presenting, not merely a history of 
events, but a faithful picture of the ancient Greek mind. 

The object which we propose in the present article is 
to present, chiefly with the aid of the author now introdu- 
ced, a few such facts in the history of the ancient Greeks, 
as may exhibit the progress developed in the government 
of that wonderful people. And in approaching this sub- 
ject, we may premise with the remark, that with respect 
to the matter of government itself, it would certainly be a 
great error to regard it as an arbitrary institution—an 
artificial creation. Governments are not made; they 
grow: they are the necessary developements of a people 
endowed with social instincts and wants. Constitutions 
and laws, when a people arrive at the stage of political 
growth which these imply, are but a formal, systematic 
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expression of the political sentiment of a particular com- 
munity, and have vitality and practicability only so far 
as they faithfully represent this authoritative sentiment. 
Progress in government, therefore, indicates a genuine 
advance in the life and sentiment of the particular people 
it represents. 

The testimony to human progress derived from the 
history, in any of its departments, of ancient Greece, has 
especial force from the fact, that Grecian progress, what- 
ever it may have been, was almost wholly a spontaneous 
growth with the Grecian people. ‘The more recent inves- 
tigations of scholars have in a great measure expelled the 
long-indulged notion, that foreign settlers, bringing with 
them art, science, and philosophy, gave laws and institu- 
tions to Greece, and, mixing with the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants, imparted that intellectual impetus, which ultimately 
made Greece the most renowned of nations. The surer 
tests of credibility warrant the conviction, that the ancient 
Greeks received but little, if any, light from abroad. Their 
arts, knowledge, and literature were chiefly, if not entire- 
ly, their own creation; their government was for most 
part their own suggestion,—the pure developement of their 
inherent energy. The argument for Norman and Saxon 
progress, derived by contrasting the barbarism of the 
tribes once inhabiting the woods of Germany, with the 
civilization and refinements of their modern descendants, 
is very seriously modified by the reflection that a tide of 
Roman civilization, bearing on its bosom the ark of the 
Christian covenant, not only swelled, but imparted new 
forces to the rise of German character. No such extrane- 
ous source gave advancement to the early Greek mind. 
The elements of its progress were purely intuitive. Al- 
most wholly interdicted by mountain walls, and by an 
almost wholly insular position, from any thing like inter- 
course with other nations, it seems to have been the 
special mission of the ancient Greeks to attest to what 
stage of mental growth, and with what rapidity, a people 
may advance solely from the impulses of their innate capa- 
bilities. 

Considered, however, as a proof of the progressive 
powers of mankind generally, the argument thus derived 
from the experience of the early Greeks, is deceptive, 
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unless duly restricted by a regard for the peculiar genius 
of the Greek mind. The soft temperament and effemin- 
ate dispositions of the Asiatic, could not have developed, 
under any conceivable circumstances, the march of im- 
provement so gloriously characteristic of Grecian history. 
The Greeks had a wonderful proclivity for change ; were 
acute to perceive, and instant to seize upon, whatever 
might better their social condition ; were endowed with 
the aptitude for progress probably beyond any other peo- 
ple known to history. But the different races of men are 
probably specifically the same. ‘The vast differences which 
characterize them are those of degree, and not of special 
endowment. The Greek was not superior to other men 
in that he was favored with faculties and tendencies which 
are denied to other men, but in the fact, that while he 
shared all his powers equally with all other men, the pro- 
gressive faculties were stronger, and the progressive ten- 
dencies more intense in his particular case, than with other 
men. The particular argument derived from the history 
of the Greeks, as applied to the capabilities of mankind 
generally to advance, is limited only in its application to 
the rapidity and extent in which such general progress is 
possible ; it is every way valid and encouraging when 
used simply to prove and illustrate the belief that progress, 
itself, to a greater or less extent, and with a greater or less 
degree of rapidity, is both a law and a fact of the general 
human mind. 

It may be well to notice, in this connection, another 
particular wherein we must guard against inferring too 
much from the experience of the Greeks. It is to be 
observed, that while this experience developed a wonder- 
ful progress, it also manifested a decline as mournful as 
its rise was glorious. Government in Greece reached a 
culminating point of splendor, then began gradually to 
recede, and ultimately perished from the earth. It would 
seem, however, that the total of the world’s progress is 
derived from eras of national growth and decline.. A 
nation’s decay is undoubtedly a nation’s loss; but the 
experience and wisdom which its history manifests, are 
usually preserved as clear gain to the world. The fall of 
Grecian dominion was as sudden and inglorious as its rise 
was rapid and sublime ; but the intellectual developements 
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of Greece,—the esthetic, philosophic, and what more 
directly concerns our present labor, the political wisdom 
which Grecian history displays,—these, for most part, 
survived the nation’s fall, and have become the priceless 
inheritance of the world of mankind. 

Proceeding now to execute the main purpose of the 
present article, we commence by stating, as concisely as 
possible, some of the general features of Grecian govern- 
ment, as administered in the heroic age; the earliest pe- 
riod of which we have any trustworthy information. Our 
knowledge of this age, (termed the heroic, because one 
in which the main themes with poets were the achieve- 
ments of heroes,) is derived wholly from the legendary 
poets who flourished in that early period. Assuming to 
describe a past, about which they probably knew little or 
nothing, and being, for reasons already given, restricted 
from foreign intercourse, their conceptions were necessa- 
rily formed out of the materials of their own experience. 
Rejecting therefore, as legendary, whatever these poets 
state as specific matter of fact, and recognizing as genu- 
ine only those general features which their accounts im- 
ply as necessarily pertaining to their own age and com- 
munity, we are enabled to conceive of Grecian govern- 
ment in the heroic age, as everywhere monarchical. The 
most important personage of the heroic community, is, 
of course, the king; next to him are a number of subor- 
dinate chiefs or elders, also entitled kings; following 
these, are the great body of freemen, comprising several 
industrial avocations; and lowest of all, are the slaves. 
Divine descent and divine permission are essential to the 
exercise of kingly power; but the elements of the king’s 
popularity are chiefly personal. Striking bodily endow- 
ments, especially such as indicate strength, courage, and 
love of martial exercises, are the qualities which show to 
best advantage in the sovereign; to possess and exercise 
them in a good degree, are indeed indispensable as con- 
ditions of his retaining the royal power. The high esti- 
mate thus placed upon the physical capabilities of the 
sovereign, clearly indicates the’ extreme rudeness of the 
age. ‘The functions of royalty are, the command in war, 


—the most important by far, both as giving the king an 
opportunity to increase his power and popularity, and as 
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providing the chief source of his revenue,—performance 
of religious sacrifices, and the administration of justice. 
The crude notions of equity in the heroic times, are indi- 
cated by the fact, that in the administration of justice, the 
king expected and received presents from the contending 
parties. Judgement was awarded not according to the 
intrinsic merits of the case, but according to the ability of 
the parties to purchase it. Bribery is an undisguised 
element of the heroic government. Nothing more clearly 
indicates the mental barrenness of the political state-—the 
utter want of that consciousness of individual importance 
and right, which forms so capital a feature of the future 
history of Greece,—in a word, the utter insignificance of 
the people, in the heroic government, than the fact, that the 
power of the monarch is wholly undefined and irresponsi- 
ble. The king is the only person clothed with positive 
authority ; and provided he can display a good degree of 
personal force, the exercise of his authority is purely at 
his own discretion. Nothing like law—fixed, determined 
rule—is known to this early period of Grecian govern- 
ment. The king indeed frequently convokes a council of 
the chiefs, and holds conference with them in the presence 
of the assembled freemen ; but the service which he exacts 
of them is not legislation, but deliberation and advice. 
The judgements of the people, however, are never even 
so much as consulted. They hear the deliberations of the 
chiefs, and the decisions of the monarch; but the only 
purpose for which they are ever assembled, is, that the 
intentions of the sovereign may be announced to them. 
The administration of power is always either humane or 
cruel, equitable or partial, regular or capricious, accord- 
ing to the peculiar temper of the royal head. 

The features of the heroic form of government, so far 
as they can be inferred from the descriptions of the poets, 
indicate the infancy of a political society ; a state in which 
social wants and gratifications are few and simple, in 
which all notions of equity and right are vague and unset- 
tled, in which the simplest principles of political science 
are undeveloped, in which the people, counting for nothing 
except so far as they minister to the ambition of the 


sovereign, are wholly unconscious of any individual right, 


in which the whole composition of society indicates, in 
10* 
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connection with unquestioned traits of valor and personal 
activity, very general rudeness, not unfrequent brutality, 


and, so far as regard is had to the great mass of ordinary 
freemen and slaves, an almost universal moral and intel- 
lectual destitution ; the whole picture forming a most 


striking and instructive contrast to the conceptions we are 
accustomed to form, and with such good reasons, of the 


later periods of historical Greece. } 
Passing now from the monarchy of the heroic age (an 
age regarded by Mr. Grote as comprising an indefinite 


period prior to 776 before Christ), the progressive course 
of Grecian government may be stated, in general terms, 


as passing successively through the forms of oligarchy, 
despotism and democracy. This statement requires, how- 
ever, certain qualifications which can be appreciated only 


by an acquaintance with the peculiar political tendencies 
of the Greek mind. It is to be observed, that throughout 


the whole history of Greece, nothing can be discovered 
which even approaches to any thing like a political union 
of the several States. The native impulse of the early 


Greek instinctively revolted from all such political confed- 


eracies. Attachment to the single and independent head- 
ship of the State—including under this term generally a 
limited number of neighboring villages, with the largest 
as its city or head,—formed the very essence of Grecian 


patriotism. In a country like our own, where an attach- 


ment for the union of the States seems to be born with the 
people, and which attains such paramount force that the 
spirit of disunion is popularly regarded as sacrilege and 
treason, it is difficult to understand the precisely opposite 


sentiment which swayed the several Grecian communities. 


When during, and also prior to, the Peloponnesian war, 
several States revolted against the confederacy under 
Athens, the complaint preferred was not, that the Athenian 


supremacy had been tyrannical and oppressive, but that 
it did violence to the native Grecian impulse, which could 


1 The materials of the above sketch are taken chiefly from Grote’s 
History, vol. ii. pp. 83-88 ; a few suggestions are from Tirlwall’s His- 
tory of-Greece, vol. i. chap. 6, sec. 1. In cases where these authors 
appear to disagree, as for instance, with reference to the irresponsibility 


of the heroic kings, we follow Grote, as the latest and most approved 
authority. 
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not endure, either on terms of subjection or of equality, 
such political combinations. What in our community 


would be stigmatized as the treasonable spirit of disunion, 
was with the Greeks, a main-spring of political activity— 
an essential element of patriotism.” Nearly all the bloody 


wars of which Grecian history is so prolific, are traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to the unwearied efforts of different 


communities to possess, or possessing, to retain, the inde- 
pendent headship of the single state, as distinct from the 
supremacy ofa larger politicalaggregate. The only union 


known to the States of ancient Greece, was chiefly of a 
religious character,—community of gods, and similarity of 


language and manners. 
Conformably to what we should naturally infer from 
this peculiarity of the Greeks, especially as connected with 


the wonderful activity of that people, we find in ancient 
Greece, not only a great number of separate, independent 


governments, not only a great variety in the forms which 
they manifested, but also great differences inthe progress 
which they respectively developed. ‘So far as the gener- 


al form indicates the growth which a government may 
have attained, this is evident from the fact, that in Sparta, 


the first military power of Greece, the monarchy was never 
abolished ; and in Corinth and Thebes, not to mention 
other important States, the oligarchy was the only form 


of political power which obtained any thing like perma- 
nence; while in several States, in Athens pre-eminently, 


government reached, in the democratic form, its culmi- 
nating point, conferring on the free citizen a greater mea- 
sure of freedom than has ever been secured by any other 


government known to history. It is thus only in a quali- 
fied application of the terms,—as affirming what actually 


resulted in many States, and as expressing the natural 
growth of Grecian government when its course was not 
arbitrarily obstructed,—that it can be stated generally of 


this government, that it passed successively through the 


forms specified —monarchy, oligarchy, despotism, and 
democracy. 
It is not difficult to detect the causes which on the open- 


2 The comprehensive manner in which Mr. Grote has elucidated the 


above peculiar tendency of the Greek mind, vol. v. chap. 45, forms one 
of the most instructive portions of his history. 
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ing of the historical period, had, in every Grecian State, 
Sparta alone excepted, introduced an oligarchical, in 
place of the heroic monarchical, government ; though but 
few of the precise occasions which called these causes into 
activity, have been recorded. We have already alluded 
to two important features of the heroic community,—the 
Council of chiefs for deliberation, though not for legisla- 
tion, and the Assembly of freemen, for publishing the royal 
intentions to the people. The philosophic eye will hardly 
fail to detect in that primitive deliberative body, the first 
workings of that art of public speaking, which ultimately 
gave to Greece the greatest orators the world has ever 
known ; nor is it difficult to perceive, in that passive, hear- 
ing, popular assembly, the latent germs, which, when 
fructified by the eloquence originating in the higher body, 
finally developed into those democratic institutions, which 
form so glorious a figure in the future political history of 
some of the Grecian States. 

Without attempting to specify any of the details of those 
revolutions, for most part gradual, and without violence, 
which subverted the primitive monarchy, we may state in 
general terms, that the subordinate chiefs, growing into a 
consciousness of their power, and of the real dependence 
of the king, finally took the power into their own hands, 
and alternating its administration among themselves, es- 
tablished the oligarchy—the government of the few, as 
distinguished from that of a single person.* In connec- 
tion with this general statement of change in the Grecian 
government, our present object especially requires that we 
point out the political progress with which this change was 
accompanied. Essentially that progress consisted in this: 
—The Grecian oligarchy substituted, in place of a ca- 
pricious and irresponsible administration of power: a form 
of government comprising a degree both of regularity and 
accountability. 

The decisions of a single will, as in the case of the hero- 
ic monarchy, are, in any age, extremely liable to fluctuate 
—every thing depending upon the pecular temper of the 
reigning head ; but as new wills, of equal authority, are 
brought to bear in the forming of a general decision, this 


3 Grote, vol. iii, p. 21. 
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fluctuating liability is necessarily and proportionably de- 
creased. ‘The Grecian oligarchy substituted in the place 
of one, the equal authority of several wills, in the forming 
of political decisions, The balancing of these indepen-. 
dent judgements—necessarily. leading to something like 
legislative enactment by vote, a new phase in Grecian so- 
ciety—could not help but introduce a degree of regularity 
into the administration of the government. The subject 
people, thus measurably relieved from the anxiety ever 
attendant upon uncertain displays of the sovereign power, 
it is hardly necessary to add, were great gainers by the 
political change recounted. 

Further; the oligarchy, for the first time in Grecian 
affairs, recognized a distinction between the legislative 
and administrative functions; alternating among them- 
selves the individual right to administer the decisions 
agreed upon by a majority of the whole body. Of course, 
_ the individual appointed to administer the government, 
would be jealously restrained from any illegal use of his 
temporary position; and thus, as a new phase of Grecian 
government, the administrating head is made to assume a 
degree of responsibility. And though this responsibility 
was not directly to the people, they were nevertheless 
benefited by it, since it secured, in the administration of 
the government, a degree of regularity equal to that which 
grew out of its legislative functions. It is thus, in the im- 
portant particulars of regularity and responsibility, that 
the change from monarchy to oligarchy, indicates a de- 
cided progress in the history of government in Greece. 

But while the oligarchy is instructive as an evidence of 
political advancement, it is of equal service as a proof of 
an advanced stage of Grecian intelligence. In the heroic 
age, no person, no matter what his personal qualities, 
could exercise the administrative power, whose claim of 
descent from the gods, and of heaven-derived permission 
to rule, was not unquestioned. But in the oligarchy, no 
such superstitious notions of the divine character of politi- 
cal power are at all recognized. The government is 
administered without any inquiry as to the supernatural 
claims of the individuals in power. This circumstance, 
indicating that the people, always unmanageable when 
religiously opposed, had outgrown a prevalent supersti- 
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tion of the primitive monarchical age, is the highest qual- 
ity of proof that progress had marked the history of the 
general Greek mind.* 

It is necessary to remark, in this connection, that the only 
form of government which can be said to have attained 
any thing like permanence in the Grecian States, Sparta 
excepted, was either oligarchical or democratical. In 
every instance, despotic reign marks a ¢ransition period, 
ending either by a reviving of the oligarchy, or by substi- 
tuting a democracy. In every case, however, in which 
an oligarchy was revived, the restoration, as we hope to 
show in the proper place, was accompanied by a new 
class of privileges to the governed people. 

To regard as a further sign of progress, the passage 
from oligarchy to despotism, in view of the fact that by 
this passage a form of the kingly power, the rule of 
a single will, was again introduced into Grecian gov- 
ernment, may, at first view, seem to contradict what we 
have described as the peculiar benefits conferred by the 
oligarchy. With the rise of despotism, however, a new 
and most important influence is acknowledged in the ad- 
ministration of the government. When the monarchy 
was changed to oligarchy, the power was transferred from 
the king solely to his hitherto subordinate chiefs; the ad- 
vantages accruing to the people, though real and import- 
ant, were indirect and incidental. But when despotism 
took the place of the primitive oligarchy, the power of the 
common people, for the first time recognized in Grecian 
affairs, was directly felt, and indirectly acknowledged, by 
the ruling power. 

To appreciate the circumstances which made despotic 
sway so prolific of good to the mass of citizens, it is neces- 
sary to take into the account, the peculiar construction of 
the earliest form of oligarchy, whereby its display of pow- 
er became, in time, extremely obnoxious to the growing 
sentiment of the Greeks as a people. The families which, 
at its first introduction, composed the oligarchy, com- 
prised the rich land-proprietors, residing in the fortified 
city ; and hence, the whole body of poor proprietors, cul- 
tivators and artizans, was proscribed from all interference 


4 Grote, vol. iii, pp. 23, 24, 
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in the concerns of government. In course of a few gen- 
erations, however, under the great mutations of property 
inevitable among so enterprising a people as the Greeks, 
it resulted, that while in many instances, the hereditary 
ruling families came to be represented by men of squan- 
dered wealth, the great mass of non-privileged citizens 
came to furnish many cases of individuals possessing great 
acquired property, and hence that consciousness of per- 
sonal importance which wealth always occasions. ‘This 
growing inequality between the ruling few and the pro- 
scribed many, aggravated by the violent manners of the 
age, could not have failed to cause a great and constantly 
increasing discontent among’ the subject people. The 
Grecian despot was the daring individual, who, taking 
advantage of the dissatisfied state of the public mind, 
rallied to his standard a popular force, comprising a body 
of the disfranchised citizens, besieged the fortified town, 
put down the oligarchy, and planted on its ruins his own 
individual authority.® 

It is a singular fact, highly instructive as illustrating the 
course of that retributive providence, which often makes 
the union of oppressors the occasion of that punishment 
which oppressors deserve,—that the person who succeed- 
ed in substituting his own ascendency in the place of the 
oligarchy, not unfrequently came from the bosom of the 
oligarchy itself. The commonality “ needed a leader to 
animate, unite and direct it; and it was seldom that one 
capable of inspiring it with confidence could be found in 
its own ranks. But if the oligarchy had unwisely narrow- 
ed its pale and shut out some who felt themselves the nat- 
ural equals of those who enjoyed its privileges; or if, 
while its form remained the same, the substance of power 
was engrossed by a few overbearing families ; or if, as is 
said to have happened at Chios and Cnidus, it excited the 
indignation of its more moderate members by its insolence 
and injustice; or if feuds arose within it, in which the 
weaker party was unable to obtain redress for its wrongs, 
or either thought itself aggrieved by a legal sentence ; or 
if the heir of a noble house had lost or wasted his patri- 
mony, and was unable either to endure poverty, or to 
repair his fortunes by any legitimate means; or finally, if 


5 Grote, vol. iii. pp. 39-41. 
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among the oligarchics there were restless spirits, impatient 
of equality even in the highest rank, or desirous of a new 
field of action—in all these cases a chief could not long 
be wanted to espouse the cause of the commonality ; and 
the ablest champion of popular rights was he who assert- 
ed them against the interests of his own order.’’® 

The fact may sound strange to a modern ear, but under 
the circumstances of the oligarchical age, the fact was not 
less natural than real, that a prominent agent in bringing 
the common people up to a controlling voice in the gov- 
ernment, should be the character usually so repulsive in 
political history, the Demagogue. In a proscribed com- 
munity, where political tumult was constantly increasing, 
where popular forces were becoming more and more for- 
midable, it is but natural to infer, that some individual of 
commanding qualities, ambitious to further his own aggran- 
dizement, should improve the opportunity to pander to the 
popular passion, and by flattery and great promises, win 
to his support, and organize, and wield for his own indi- 
vidual advancement to power, the popular strength. Such, 
in fact, was a frequent course of events in the Grecian 
communities, in the time of the early oligarchies. 

It is proper to direct attention, in this connection, to a 
most gratifying indication of progress, as developed in the 
history of Grecian despotism itself. In the early period, 
when the rights of the oligarchy were first called in ques- 
tion, the demagogue was a military chief, seeking to over- 
throw the existing powers by violence. Without any 
regard to legal forms, his force, an armed body of discon- 
tented citizens, he aims to secure his own ascendency by 
the destruction of the existing dynasty. But in the later 
period of despotic revolutions,—at a time when the habit 
of public speech, so assiduously cultivated by the Greeks, 
had begun to develope its most precious fruits,—the dema- 
gogue was an orator, striving by discussion and a popu- 
lar vote, to obtain his ambitious object by constitutional 
methods. This change in the character of the demagogue 
is the more satisfactory, as evidence, not only of a social 
and intellectual, but also of a moral advancement in 
Greek society. ‘ The railing demagogue of Athens at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, was thus a far less mis- 


6 Thirlwall’s History of Greece, Chap. 10. 
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chievous and dangerous person, than the fighting dema- 
gogue of the earlier centuries; and the ‘ growth of habits 
of public speaking,’ (to use Aristotle’s expression) was 
the cause of the difference; the opposition of the tongue 
was a beneficial substitute for the opposition of the 
sword.”? 

The transient character of the Greek despotisms has al- 
ready been implied in the statement that they always mark 
a transition period in Grecian government. By whatever 
method he had obtained the governing power, the despot 
could not hope for peace or security in its administration. 
The hitherto privileged class, whom he had displaced 
from power, were still a formidable party, and though 
not able, in every case, to possess, were still able to em- 
barrass, his authority. And the people, having in his very 
person, an embodied proof of their power and importance, 
soon raised the clamor for a popular government; one 
which should systematically secure to them an immediate, 
and also an acknowledged, control in its administration. 
Under influences so adverse to its continuance, Grecian 
despotism may be said to have died a natural death. It 
is a marked display of the method of divine providence, 
that the selfishness and ambition of the demagogue, are 
‘made to work out the good of the people over whom he 
sought to rule; further, it is a clear evidence of the wis- 
dom as well as equity of this providence, that though an 
instrument for good, his vile purposes are not released 
from responsibility ; he is made the agent for bringing 
into action the very power which punished him for his 
atrocity. 

In tracing, with a view to exhibitions of progress, the 
course of Grecian government on the decline of despotism, 
though it would be far from correct to say, that the form 
of democracy was very generally adopted in the several 
States, it is, however, most unquestionably true, that the 
democratic sentiment was universally felt. Even in Spar- 
ta,—the only state which did not abolish monarchy, and 
in which the genius of the people, certainly to some ex- 
tent, was dwarfed at its birth by the unnatural institu- 
tions of Lycurgus,—the power and importance of the 
common people were directly acknowledged. ‘The kings 

7 Grote, vol. ili. pp. 29-31. 
VOL. IX. 1 
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gradually dwindled into mere military chiefs; while the 
actual sovereignty virtually passed into the hands of the 
five Ephors, and the Ephors were chosen directly by 
the people. And in those States in which a revived 
oligarchy succeeded the fall of despotism, the privileged 
class was not, as in the earlier period, a close order, mak- 
ing the ruling power hereditary in certain families. In 
perhaps every instance of such revived form of govern- 
ment, the qualification to administer the power became 
one of property, so that any citizen, whose enterprises re- 
sulted in the acquisition of the requisite amount of wealth, 
became eligible to a place in the government. Further, 
in every Grecian city in which democracy was not the form 
of power, there was, in the later periods of Grecian history, 
a democratical party, more or less influential, exerting a 
wholesome restraint upon unpopular manifestations of the 
administrative body. ® 

It is in Athens, however, that the spontaneous move- 
ment of the Greek mind met with the fewest obstruc- 
tions ; and it is in Athens, that we must seek for the most 
complete developement of the democratical sentiment. 

In the narrow limits, to which this article is necessarily 
confined, we can do no more than simply recognize some 
of the leading features of that splendid political structure, 


which Solon suggested, which the innovating mind of 
Cleisthenes introduced, and which the sublime genius of 
Pericles wrought to a most marvellous perfection,—the 
Athenian democracy. The despotic sway of Pisistratus 


and his sons had produced in Athens the necessary and 


prospectively valuable result of despotism ; it had practi- 


cally, though not formally, abolished all distinctions of po- 
litical rank among the people. Having thus, with a view 
to his own security, levelled all classes to an equality of 


subjection, the despot, without designing to do so, had 
engendered a public habit whereby the next step, to ab- 


rogate, legally and formally, such distinctions, became 
not only practicable, but necessary. On the expulsion 
of Hippias, the last of Athenian despots, Cleisthenes, 


uniting himself with the disfranchised people, found the 
task comparatively easy so to remodel the forms of so- 


ciety, as to call into form and legalize the democratic sen- 
8 Grote, vol. iii. p. 42. 
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timent. Under his superintendency, the incipient steps 
were taken in that popular movement, which, guided to a 
culminating point by the statesmanship of Pericles, ulti- 
mately terminated in a constitution, which, if not the 
best, was certainly the most free, that is, for free citizens, 
which the world has ever witnessed; a constitution, 
whereby not only foreign citizens, but even the higher 
class of slaves, were introduced to the right of suffrage ; 
a constitution, by which the whole mass of free native 
citizens was organized into a political community and in- 
vested with the real attributes of sovereignty ; by which 
every free native citizen became eligible to the highest office 
in the government; by which all the public functionaries, 
both military and civil, were elected by, and responsible 
to, the people; by which even judicial power was taken, 
first from the Archons, and finally from the Areopagus, 
and consigned to popular jurors; by which every indi- 
vidual possessing the political franchise, might propose 
any law for adoption; and by which no proposition could 
become a law without receiving the popular vote ; by which 
every citizen who felt himself aggrieved could plead his 
cause before his equals; and by which, among the free 
citizens, the rich and the poor, the proud and the humble, 
all stood before the law on the same ground of political 


equality.® It will be seen at a glance, that in addition to 
its special provisions, such a form of government furnishes 
abundant and pressing inducements for enthusiastic emu- 
‘lation in that magic art, ever conspicuous as the for- 
warding impulse in all the progressive movements of the 


Grecian intellect,—the art of public speaking. 


Looking now at this spectacle of an ancient govern- 
ment, not from a modern point of view, but as an indica- 
tion of the political progress developed in ancient Grecian 
history, the Athenian democracy justly becomes an object 


of intense exciting interest. When we contrast with its 


unprecedented expression of intellectual fire and even of 
moral foree, on the part of the great mass of the people, 
the ancient mental imbecility out of which its popular 


9 Mr, Grote’s treatment of the democratic changes wrought in 


Athens, by Cleisthenes and Pericles, vol. iv. chap, 31, and vol, v. 


chap. 46, is perhaps equal in point of interest, to any other portion of 
his history. 
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freedom was developed ; when we contemplate the Greeks 
of the heroic age in general Assembly,—the quiet, 
speechless, voluntary instruments of capricious, irresponsi- 


ble power, and reflect that their advance to the free insti- 
tutions of Athenian glory was their own work ; that unin- 


stigated, and scarcely aided by foreign influence, in an 
age when books, and the great number of modern facili- 
ties for improvement were unknown, they grew up, by 


their own native force, to the astonishing mental suprem- 


acy of their closing history as a free people, we must be 


forced to the acknowledgement that the fabric of Athenian 
democracy is the noblest monument of political progress 
the world has reared. We can easily believe with Mr. 


Grote, that to the Athenian people, “ the theory of de- 
mocracy was pre-eminently seductive ; creating in the 


mass of the citizens an intense positive attachment, and 
disposing them to voluntary action and suffering in its 
behalf, such as no coercion on the part of other govern- 


ments could extort. Herodotus, in his comparison of the 


three sorts of government, puts in the front rank of the 


advantages of democracy ‘its most splendid name and 
promise,’ its power of enlisting the hearts of the citizens 
in support of their constitution, and of producing for all 


a common bond of union and fraternity. . . . Among 
the Athenian citizens certainly, it produced a strength and 
unanimity of positive political sentiment, such as has 
rarely been seen in the history of mankind.” !° 

With the democracy at Athens, we reach the climax of 
Grecian political eminence, the last and triumphant exhi- 
bition of progress by government in antient Greece. 
And what though, from this high stage as the wonder of 
all succeeding ages, the institutions which had given to 
Greek heads and hearts such a marvellous band of strength, 
which had enabled the Athenian empire to survive the 
malice and intrigue of faction, the selfish arts of ruthless 
demagogues, the treachery of pretended friends, the mis- 
chance of war, the ravages of famine and pestilence— 
which had inspired, to triumphs of almost superhuman art, 
the geniuses of painters, sculptors and poets, which had 
schooled the wisest of statesmen, and moved the eloquence 
of the mightiest orators that ever thundered in the 


10 Grote, vol. iv. pp. 237, 238. 
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crowded assembly—what though all were doomed to fall 
under the rising power of Macedon, ultimately to be 
trampled under foot by the hostile tread of Roman le- 


gions? The outward and embodied temple of Grecian 
greatness indeed perished, but the legacy of her wisdom, 


her art, above all her glorious example, attesting the tri- 
umphs of individual might, was bequeathed to the world. 
G. H. E. 


Art. IX. 


Importance of Universalism in Religious Culture. 


Tuere has been a good deal of discussion, in the reli- 
gious world, on the final condition of mankind. In the 
present article, we shall have occasion to inquire into the 


degree of importance that belongs to the topic itself, How 


far is it a matter of rational interest and of religious 


ower ? 
We will first observe, however, that the phrase “ final 


condition,” has been sometimes objected to, as implying 
a state in which mankind are to be fixed forever in one 
unvarying mood, without the possibility of farther growth, 
improvement, or of any free action whatsoever. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is not what we mean, 
nor what is usually meant, by that expression. We say 
the ‘ final,’? or eternal, ‘‘ condition’? of men, because 
there must be something tantamount to this, for all the 
purposes of human thought. If our existence is to be 
immortal, it must resolve itself into eternal well-being, or 
eternal ill-being. One of these two issues is before every 
man. So that, for all practical and logical uses, we may 
comprize the whole in the common form of inquiry, 
Whether all are to be eventually saved, or a part only. 
Now, of how great moment is it to our essential wants, 
and especially to our religious views and character, that 
we should have any definite answer to the question, or any 
’ clear understanding of the subject? It would seem easy 
to pronounce, aa whether the degree of importance, 


. 
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that belongs to it, is great or small. Yet we perceive 
that different classes of thinkers differ considerably in the 
weight they give it. Some appear to treat the whole 
matter as one of little importance in comparison with 
other points in speculative theology. We wish to ascer- 
tain the place, be it high or low, which it really: holds 
among the several topics of religion, that we may regard 
and use it according to its worth. For if we make any 
very wide mistake in this respect,—if we pass it over as a 
trifle when it really is important, or place it among the high- 
est concerns when it is really insignificant, it cannot fail to 
work injuriously on our minds, by deranging the action of 
those truths which have been committed to us as “the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ;”’ 
and, for the same reason, it will misdirect the influence 
that we exert, by these means, on the hearts of others. 

In the view of common sense, at least, there are few 
questions in theology which appear so momentous, as that 
of universal salvation, or partial salvation. Put it how we 
will,—let the alternative to the salvation of all, be either 
the endless damnation, or the annihilation, or some unde- 
cided tendency, of a part, still it is the question of men’s 
eternal and infinite interests. Such it is seen to be at a 
glance. Of course, it takes hold of the profoundest feel- 
ings of our nature. ‘The eternal well-being of our race is 
felt to be a matter of greater moment than we can esti- 
mate. We believe that, in point of fact, the question al- 
ways comes home to the people at large with the peculiar 
force of absolute sacredtiess. We believe, indeed, that 
every earnest mind, whicli has not been sophisticated by 
artificial and unnatural modes of judging, recognizes it, 
on the first suggestion, as involving concerns of immeasur- 
able importance, such as it would be the height of reck- 
lessness, as well as of inhumanity, to disparage. 

How does it appear under a more critical examination ? 
If we consider the question in this way, we find it does not 
lose its importance; we only perceive the reasons more 
distinctly why it must ever be regarded with solemn in- 
‘terest. Whether all, or only a part, shall eventually be 
saved, is a°question that can of course never cease to com- 
mand the very earnest attention of men, so long as they ’ 
have any sympathy in each others’ welfare, or in each 
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others’ moral condition. Then, again, the question is 
always felt to have no little bearing on the assurance of 
one’s own future blessedness, and especially on his anxiety 
with respect to the eternal well-being of his friends. We 
need not, however, illustrate so obvious a fact. Wereturn 
to its relations of a broader kind. We are to consider 
that the human heart is so constituted as to be incapa- 
ble of resting satisfied with a prospect of ultimate good, 
to the exclusion of a single fellow-creature, There is, in 
every man, a sensibility for others, without which no social 
element could exist; let it be pressed upon violently 
enough, or long enough, and it starts into action even in the 
most hardened and cruel. That mysterious fellow-feeling, 
which underlies all our personal likes, dislikes, and indif- 
ferences, is as the net-work of nerves in a living body; it 
is touched by the joys and sufferings, and by the moral 
condition too, of every creature that partakes of our com- 
mon nature. - Its presence is demonstrated by every emo- 
tion of pity, and by every enterprize of benevolence. And 
as this is one of the essential elements of our being, like 
conscience, it acts with a deeper and more. permanent 
force, than do the sallies of passion and selfishness, by 
which it is frequently over-ridden for a time. We cannot 
but see how vitally it is concerned in the question before 
us. In fact, this is the question, above all others, to the 
sympathetic portion of our nature. And a religion, that 
would meet our necessities, must respect the benevolent 
affections as sacred. 

Attempts have indeed been made to void the import- 
ance which this unappeasable need in us of universal sal- 
vation fixes upon our subject. It has been contended 
that the sensibility, of which we have spoken, may be 
done away, in the present state or in the next, by the per- 
fect developement within us of the Christian spirit. But 
we know, on the contrary, that the spirit of Christianity 
raises this fellow-feeling to its highest power, or elevates 
it into the intense principle of charity ; as we see in the 
case of Jesus Christ, and as may be seen also in the en- 
tire history of his religion. "When, or where, did the gos- 
pel ever prevail, without giving a new impulse in this di- 
rection ? Historically, as well as Scripturally, “ charity ” 
is proved to be one of “ the greatest’? among the Chris- 
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tian elements; ‘ it never faileth,’”’ even when faith is lost 
in knowledge, and hope in fruition. It must continue, 
both here and hereafter, to demand the purification and 
blessedness of our whole race. We say, of our whole 
race ; for to exercise charity, as a principle, is to exercise 
it toward all, as to be really just, or good, or true, is to 
be so to all,—principles being universal in their relations. 
We see, therefore, that the everlasting condition of our 
fellow-men, must, next to our own, be for ever a matter 
that takes a strong hold of our feelings. 

These considerations show how deep and permanent is 
the ground on which our question stands attached to the 
human heart. But to all this we must add, that a large 
share of the interest we feel in the fact of a future state, is 
measured by the extent of well-being or ill-being we as- 
sociate with the idea. Life hereafter, if wholly abstracted 
in our minds from these predicates, could neither be de- 
sired, nor feared, nor cared for in any way.. And just so 
far as we go towards divesting it of these properties, or so 
far even as we render them indistinct, we of course lessen 
the appreciation of a future state, and weaken its power 
over us. This would be to paralyze one of the strongest 
energies with which religion operates on the heart. It is 
pleaded by some that we have no need to be specific in 
our views of the final condition of mankind ; that the de- 
mands of our nature are sufficiently answered simply by 
rejecting the old dogma of positive everlasting torment, 
and believing in the capability of all to progress indefinite- 
ly hereafter, without troubling ourselves as to what they 
will actually do in this respect, or as to what will actually 
become of them. Now, we have shown that this is not 
consistent with the Christian spirit, nor with the natural 
exercise of human affections. But even if the mood of 
indifference, here supposed, were compatible with the 
healthful state of the soul, as we are sure it is not, it would 
still remain to be asked, What reverential and powerful 
interest can we feel for such a future life ? and what com- 
manding influence can the prospect of it have? Its 
vagueness dissipates its force, and prevents its concentra- 
tion upon our hearts, as the clouds that overshadow the 
sun absorb his beams, and make it impossible to gather 
them into a burning-point. We can kindle nothing in 
this way. 
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If the considerations now submitted are just, they ad- 
monish us of the bad consequences of habitually treating 
the subject in any such way as to sink its importance in 
the public mind. Just so far as this is done, it reduces 
the problem of “ life and immortality ” itself into a mat- 
ter of indifference ; and, so far, it goes towards repeating 
the experiments of the ancient Stoics and modern Panthe- 
ists to rid us of all interest in the question of a future life. 
Indeed, it is the Pantheistic element, lurking in many of 
our Theologico-Philosophical speculatists, which makes 
them ambitious of laxness in this respect. One would 
suppose that the results, which have always followed 
those experiments, whenever they have been tried in past 
ages, would be enough to deter us from an attempt, so 
sure to be futile in the end, and so destructive of all depth 
and earnestness in its immediate effects. We must re- 
member that the question of human happiness or human 
woe, of man’s holiness or sin hereafter, is inextricably in- 
woven in the idea of a future existence ; and that to dis- 
parage the one is to disparage the other. Any studied 
practice of waiving that question off, or of reducing its 
weight, or of withdrawing it into the back-ground and 
keeping it there, or any neglect to give it the prominent 
place it naturally holds among religious topics, will prove, 
in the issue, to be not only a grave theological error, but 
a serious moral evil. It will not only tantalize all those 
imperative wants of ours that relate to eternal destinies ; 
it will affect other interests. For our views of the final 
condition of mankind are vitally connected with the com- 
mon sympathies and benevolent affections of our nature. 
They do much towards educating them, and towards 
forming our characters in this respect. We do not say 
that they are the sole agent in the work; for there are a 
thousand other influences that codperate, or counteract. 
But they obviously have an essential part to perform, and 
they accomplish it for good or evil, accordingly as they 
are right or wrong. It is a remark of writers on human 
character, that, as a general rule, different nations and 
bodies of men, are stern and cruel, or kind and amiable, 
accordingly as their religious views of the future world 
are of the one or of the other description. 
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There is also another class of considerations which de- 
serve notice. It appears to us that our views of the final 
condition of mankind necessarily affect our views of the 
very highest points of religion, and to a great extent de- 
termine them. We mean, they determine our concep- 
tions of the divine character and government. To the 
spontaneous judgement of common-sense, at least, nothing 
would seem plainer than that neither God, nor the princi- 
ples of his administration, can appear the same, when seen 
in the light of universal salvation, as when contemplated 
through the medium of any other doctrine. For the final 
condition to which he will bring his creatures, or to which 
they will arrive under his government, the moral and 
practical relations that he will eternally hold with them, 
—these are the positive expression of what he is to them ; 
they are the realized purport, the outcome, of all that he 
does to them, and of all that he means with respect to 
them, from their creation onwards; they are the facts, and 
the only determining facts, in the case. Such do all men 
feel them to be, in their unbiassed moods. Will he save 
us, and secure our highest good forever? This is the ab- 
solute demonstration of his goodness to us; it is his good- 
ness realized in act. Will he, who made us and who up- 
holds us, damn us eternally? This, too, is absolute de- 
monstration of something in him, which, if we call it good- 
ness, is in reality the same to us, and to our conscious- 
ness, as if it were the opposite. Will he do neither the 
one nor the other, but leave us forever in an undecided 
state? This, again, is absolute demonstration of a prin- 
ciple in him, or a want of principle, which makes him dif- 
ferent in our view from what he would be on either of the 
former suppositions. The whole turns on the question of 
final condition ; since this gives the value of all prepara- 
tory steps, and of all discipline that may be regarded as 
means,—or, has God no means, and no design ? 

And here, it may be well to go back, and look again at 
the exceptions that are sometimes taken to the phrase, 
‘final condition of mankind,”—upon which so much 
turns. Perhaps there is a flaw discoverable in this form 
of words; how can vérbal inadequacies be wholly avoid- 
ed when speaking of infinity? Nevertheless, we think 
the objections lie against the language, or at most against 
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the mere form of the idea, and not against its essence. It 
would be a homicidal use of metaphysics to anatomize 
men’s existence into a bare series of mental phenomena, 
succeeding each other forever, without aim, and without 
value as a whole. Though the process of God’s adminis- 
tration over his creatures is indeed endless, having no 
final stage in the sense in which we apply that expression 
to temporal matters; yet, there must be some such order 
in the divine economy as will give scope for an absolute 
design of men’s existence, and for some personal value of 
it to themselves, as an identity; for an end to be attained 
by it,—we mean an end, not in the’sense of termination, 
but in the sense of absolute object,—and for the fulfilling 
or the frustrating of that design ; there must be a secur- 
ing of their eternal well-being, or a failure of it ; and this, 
too, in a condition subsequent to the crude introductory 
state in which they begin their career. Now, that condi- 
tion in which this object shall be realized, or forever de- 
faulted, we call their final condition, for reasons that 
must now be sufficiently obvious. No matter, so far as 
our present argument is concerned, whether it be regard- 
ed as an infinite series of states, or a perpetual progression, 
or some thing else; there must be, at all events, either 
eternal well-being, or eternal ill-being. The only practi- 
cal question is, Which will it be? 

If we have sufficiently explained and vindicated the use 
of that phrase, let us return to our argument: that our 
views of the final condition of creatures determine our 
conceptions of the divine character. There would seem 
to be an impression, with many, that we can form to our- 
selves a notion of the character of God independently of 
all considerations of his doings, and even against what we 
conceive to be his doings; that, in this respect, it is indif- 
ferent to our consciousness what kind of administration we 
ascribe to him, if we only apply to him becoming lan- 
guage. We think thisa mistake. To us it appears that 
the supposed matter of fact, which we contemplate un- 
derneath the language,—that it is this which, in all 
cases, chiefly affects us, and not the mere verbiage. We 
may say that God is good, infinitely good, benevolent, 
holy, just,—as all men do say. We may call him our 
Father, our Friend, the best Friend we have in the uni- 
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verse. We may contend with all earnestness that these 
endearing terms are strictly true of him ; we may find fault 
with other representations because they go to place him 
in a different light. We may declaim on these positions 
with ever so much fervor. Meanwhile, if no supposed 


reality of a contrary import strikes our notice, this com- 


mesdatory language will doubtless be attended with some 
corresponding effect on our minds. For there is a recip- 
rocal action between our words and our thoughts, and it 
is natural that impressions should arise, answering in a 
measure to the received signification of the terms and epi- 


thets employed; that is, unless other causes prevent. In 
most cases, however, impressions thus produced will be 
transient, and only vague and general at best. But if, 
while we apply to God all those qualifying phrases, we 
at the same time recognize on his part a system of ad- 


ministration which is of a different nature, it is this ad- 


ministration, and not the words, that reflects upon our 
minds the image of what he actually appearstobe. Such 
is the law of the human understanding and of the human 
consciousness. Is it of any use to declaim and expatiate, 


say, upon the coldness of fire, while we feel it burning 
our flesh? Does it lessen the pain to call it cool and 


pleasant ? It alters neither the thing, nor our sense of the 
thing. ‘The substantive facts, as seen or felt, override the 
adjectives heaped in their way. Let us not expect to 


work wonders by adjectives, in theology, as school-boys 
do, in compositions. 


There is a reason why people will always call the ob- 
ject of their highest worship, good, whatsoever be the char- 
acter which they really contemplate in him. For the reli- 


gious nature of men is so averse to the thought of a malevo- 


Jent God, that we are compelled to maintain, somehow, that 


that he is good. It»was truly said, by Channing, that men 
have in ail ages applied nearly the same set of epithets 
to their divinities ; yet we know that the characters, which 


they recognized under this uniformity of language, were 
widely different from each other, and that they seldom an- 


swered to the verbal definition. With respect to this, there 
axe two things which it is important to observe. 1. That 
‘whenever men have a lurking consciousness of some defect, 


or perversity, in the object of their worship, it drives them 
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instinctively to make up for the profane discovery by an 
abundance of. eulogy; striving thus to overlay the fault 
that annoys them. On this account, we must be cautious 
of receiving men’s language on the subject as a true ex- 
pression of their views. We must look deeper; we must 
look to the facts they allege. 2. That the same religious 


nature which obliges us to call the object of our worship, 
good, obliges us also to apply this epithet to whatsoever 
system of conduct we impute to him. If people imagine 
to themselves such an administration of the universe as is 
unworthy, or flagitious, in itself, they are still under a 


moral necessity to call it excellent. And yet, it is its real 


character, all the while, that tells upon their hearts, in 
spite of the words of deference they use. 

This being the case, let us now suppose that the doc- 
trine of endless misery is received. hat is the impres- 
sion it stamps upon us? This: that God is such a being 


as to punish his creatures without mercy, and eternally ; 


which is the very thing that infinite cruelty would do. 
This is the fact that stands up in the consciousness,—no 
matter what adjective is applied. Call it good; but 
still the heart feels that a goodness, which does not differ 


in its ends from infinite cruelty, is not to be greatly pre- 
ferred. Or, should it be pleaded that God himself does 


not inflict the torment, but leaves the creature, or rather 
keeps the creature, to work out his own final damnation ; 
we believe that this does not materially change the im- 


pression. So far as we have observed the effect, in actual 
life, the idea given by this mode of stating the result, is 


about the same as in the other case; only that there is, 
here, a dim uneasy consciousness of some special plead- 


ing, some oblique casuistry, to get around difficulties, and 
to hide responsibilities. But, after all, it is the idea of a 


God who abandons his creatures to everlasting woe, and 
who still keeps them in existence, though he knows from 
the outset what their end is to be.~ We mean, that this is 
the dark image which is always present in the mind of the 


believer, when he looks at the character of God through 


the medium of that doctrine. 

But here we may be told, that we are arguing against 
matter of fact; since many, who hold the doctrine of 
endless misery for others, are nevertheless affected in a 


vol, ix. 12 
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powerful degree by a sense of God’s goodness to them- 
selves, in saving them. We grant the fact. We cheer- 


fully admit that they deeply feel his goodness to them- 


selves, and, if we please, to all who are saved. So much 
is implied in the grounds of our argument. But how do 
they feel in respect of his goodness to those who are eter- 


nally damned? This is the question. I may have a 


lively sense of the partial goodness of some benefactor, 
who shows peculiar favor to myself and to many others, 
while he treats the rest of my friends with merciless sever- 
ity. So long as I shut the latter fact out from my 
thoughts, I may indeed regard him as good; but if I take 
into view his inexorable spirit to the sufferers, how does 
he then appear to me? It is the fundamental difference 
between partial favor, and real benevolence as a principle. 

Let us pass to another view. Say that the final condi- 
tion of our race is left unsettled in the divine counsels,— 
which, of course, are supposed, in this case, to take no 
very deep concern in such results; that all may, or may 
not, be saved ; that it isidle, however, to inquire into this, 
it being a thing of no practical consequence; that per- 
chance some may wander forever in indeterminate courses, 
neither positively good and happy, nor positively sinful 
and wretched; but that nothing is certain on the point, 
except that none will be forcibly confined to a state of 
torment. 

It will be understood that, in this representation, we 
have only attempted to express, after our own fashion, a 
loose way of thinking, which we find to be prevalent, but 
which, from its very looseness, is not reducible to a defi- 
nite statement. Now, on this view, we have two remarks 
to offer; the first of which has already been suggested, 
namely, that one cannot rest content with so vague a pros- 
pect of eternal destinies, and yet retain any commanding 
interest in the fact of a future state itself. He will strug- 
gle with the dilemma, till he either clears up the former, 
or relinquishes the latter ; and, in most cases, it will be 
the latter alternative. Nor will he stop here; the vague- 
ness and indifference, which involve the most important 

ints, spread out, like a fog, till they cover every thing. 

e believe that a general tendency, in this direction, may 
be seen, wherever the experiment has been long and thor- 
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oughly tried. In the second place, this view recognizes, 
in the divine character, no such earnest and efficient good- 


ness as alone can touch the heart. In this respect, it lacks 
decisive points to impress conviction ; it is chiefly neg- 
ative; it gives us, at best, but a divine sentimentality, in- 
stead of a divine benevolence coming forth in acts. It 
does, indeed, stand opposed to the abhorrent idea of posi- 


tive cruelty, which is presented by the doctrine of endless 
misery ; and, on this account, it has claimed, and receiv- 
ed, a degree of praise which will be found, on examina- 
tion, to have gone beyond its merits. Stripping off its 
laudatory language, and coming down to the substratum 
of its facts, what is the impression it works on the mind 
respecting the goodness of God? That he is well-mean- 
ing, and always favorably disposed ; but that he has no 
earnest fatherly care for the destinies of the creatures 
whem he brought into existence, that he leaves their im- 
mortal weal at loose ends, and lets them fare eternally as 
they may. Shed over the whole, there is an air—some- 
times of good-natured but rather indifferent regard, and 
sometimes of a lofty spirituality which disdains to concern 
itself, efficiently, with the everlasting issues of men as in- 
dividuals. Can such a view as this permanently sustain 
a vigorous piety ? How is it with our estimation even of 
human Philanthropists ? Are we moved with any very 
profound reverence of the Philanthropist who contents 
‘himself’ with wishing well to his dependants, and with 
giving them an open field for improvement, but who does 
not care to exert all the means at his command to accom- 
plish their welfare? Such Dilettanti soon pass out of 
remembrance. They kindle no hearts. 

Perhaps we shall be told, by certain Metaphysicians, 
that the way in which we come to our conceptions of the 
character of God, is not by first taking any alleged sys- 
tem of his conduct as the premises, and thence inferring 
his disposition, but by the immediate intuitions of our re- 
ligious nature. Now, we have, at present, no controver- 
sy with them on this point. It will be observed, that all 
which we have maintained is this: that we cannot form 
to ourselves, either by intuition or otherwise, a notion of 
the divine character that is inconsistent with the nature of 
the administration which we, at the same time, impute to 
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God. For his administration, when recognized at all, is, 
to our consciousness, the actualized fact of his character ; 
as the doing of any agent is the demonstration of his per- 
sonal qualities. We may, indeed, try to confine our- 
selves to the region of barren abstractions, keeping aloof 
from all thoughts of what God does, or how his creatures 
are on the whole to fare under him; but whenever we 
come down from these void heights,—when we think at 
all of their final condition, or of his everlasting treatment 
of them, we must have it to be such as answers to abso- 
lute goodness in him, or we cannot recognize this as his 
nature. The system of his conduct and economy then 
stands before us as the index of what he actually is. 

It is but repeating the same thing, in other words, to 
say, that it is the view of all men’s eventual salvation, 
which alone can work in our hearts the unequivocal con- 
viction of his actual goodness; of his goodness in bring- 
ing them into being, in making them immortal, in giving 
them a Saviour, in subjecting them to discipline, and in 
administering their concerns. The positive, or eternal, re- 
sults of an Almighty and All-wise Agency, give moral 
character to the whole. 


We have pursued the argument far enough to make it 
clear, that the final condition of mankind is a topic which 
cannot be dispensed with in the work of religious culture, 
and that it belongs to the primary class of moral agencies 
for the purpose. It enters so deeply into the best affec- 
tions of our nature, that it cannot be detached from them ; 
and it is one of the grounds on which the very highest 
truths must rest in our consciousness. Any religion, that 
sets it aside, or holds it in abeyance, disarms itself of 
power, and trifles with the demands of the human soul. 
Were it needful to proceed farther, it would be easy to 
show that the question, What will eventually become of 
our race, under the government of God? does in fact 
give a different character to the entire domain of theology 
and religion, accordingly as it is answered in one way or 
another. "We mean that it goes logically to determine the 
whole by its necessary implications; and we also mean, 
what is of more consequence, that it practically and im- 
mediately affects our views and feelings, on all the essen- 
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tial points, as well as on those which we have specified. 
In the nature of things, ¢he end, or ultimate direction, 
defines to us the actual significance of the whole. 

We would by no means have the importance of other 
questions underrated ; there is no occasion to disparage or 
to neglect them at all. But to postpone this to any topic 
whatsoever, that does not touch the very existence of 
Christianity, appears to us, after many years of deliberate 
review, to be preposterous in a degree little short of infat- 
uation; that is, if we still expect to subserve the cause of 
piety. There is nothing of which we are more confident, 
both from observation and from the‘ nature of the case, 
than that any system of religious teaching, which proceeds 
on such a derangement of the natural order, will be im- 
potent, and go out in a nullity. How can it result other- 
wise ? leaving, as it does, the character of God himself, 
and the destinies of eternity, undetermined by facts that 
speak home to the heart, and trying to make up for the 
deficiency by vague generalities. Practically, such a 
mode of teaching is at bottom but a negation; and when 
its negative work is done, itself is done. It trades on the 
fund of interest that had been accumulated beforehand, 
which it gradually dissipates, and brings nothing back 
into the treasury. What remains for it, but bankruptcy, 
when the old fund is gone? If it is manifestly requisite, 
in the business of religious culture, to keep in direct com- 
munication with the profoundest needs of the human 
heart, if it is requisite especially to maintain a lively inter- 
est in the idea of a future state, we must let the doctrine 
of men’s final condition hold the forward place which 
common-sense and the spontaneous judgement of our 
nature assign to it. And if, to cherish a purer spirit of 
religion, it is requisite also to inspire a positive conviction 
of the universal goodness of God, that doctrine must 
embrace the eventual salvation of all. Any attempt to 
form a truly liberal (we do not mean a latitudinarian) 
system of Christianity, without distinctly recognizing this, 
must be abortive in its practical issue, because that, for 
reasons already shown, it can have no fountain of spiritual 
life within itself. It may generate an artificial Stoicism, 
it may go off into a refined Epicureanism, it may for a 
while even i a sort of spiritual Galvanic battery, 

2 . 
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in which Pantheism and a Philosophical Christianity 
alternate; but one thing it cannot do: it cannot answer 
the demands of living, practical, earnest men, who have 
hearts to feel for the everlasting interests of their race, and 
whose piety must be based on realities rather than on 
declamation. We say, a liberal Christianity; for a dark 
and terrible theology, which holds up the doctrine of end- 
less misery, may nevertheless awaken a great degree of 
religious life, such as it is, by enforcing a definite idea of 
men’s final condition, and by stamping on our minds a 
clear image of an almighty Sovereign who is good to 
some, though inexorable to the rest. A more benign re- 
ligion must, at least, be equally definite on these great 
subjects, if it would live, or if it would give life. Think 
of a religion, that supersedes our final condition and the 
determining facts of God’s government, with vague gen- 
eralities and pleasant fancies! How long will it maintain | 
its hold ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not, of course, 
mean that the single fact of universal salvation should be 
the theme of continual assertion or argument, or that it 
should be made the point to which every thing must be 
followed out, in the ordinary work of religious culture. 
Treat it as the Inspired Writers do, in this respect. It is 
but the culminating point in Christian doctrine. Let it 
stand as such; let it be used as such. The broad field of 
Christian facts, and truths, and motives, lies outspread on 
all the face of the Scriptures. Take free range of the 
whole ; present every topic as it is there exhibited; and 
follow out its practical bearings on the respective depart- 
ments of human life. We must not shut ourselves up to 
any one point, how prominent soever it be; men’s souls 
will not bear to be so shut up. Let every doctrine, and 
precept, and example, of Christianity, have full scope, 
without any narrow jealousy, on our part, lest their har- 
mony with the final issue should be overlooked. Preach 
the threatenings of the gospel, freely, as well as its promi- 
ses; and preach them as threatenings, that they may take 
effect as such. We need them. It is not unlikely that 
Universalists have been frequently cramped in their use of 
these, by fear that their relation to ultimate results should 
be misconceived. Simple honesty of purpose will, in most 
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cases, be sufficient to prevent misapprehensions of this 
kind; but an overweening and servile caution, in enforc- 
ing the denunciations of the Scriptures, will neutralize 
their virtue. Insist on the necessity of faith, of repent- 
ance, of regeneration, of working out our own salvation, 
of godliness both in spirit and in life. It is important that 
these, and all the elements of the apostolic doctrine, 
should be kept in the same free play that they had in 
their primitive ministrations under Christ and his followers. 
In that state, they are “ the bread of life.” But we must 
be aware, that those very elements, if decomposed from 
each other, and re-combined falsely, or in wrong propor- 
tions, may become poisonous in their action, instead of be- 
ing nutritious. 

With these explanations, however, we cannot insist too. 
strongly on the importance of making free use of the 
gospel of “the grace of God which bringeth salvation to 
all men.” It will give determinate character and signifi- 
cance to the whole system of religious instruction. Keep 
in view “ the end, when Christ shall have delivered up 
the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall 
have put down all rule, and all authority, and power. 
For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. Death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed 
And when all things shall be subdued to him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

There hardly seems occasion to warn Universalists of 
the doom that awaits their ministry, if they neglect to use 
this powerful truth, so as to make it felt. Itis a mighty 
force, which has hitherto wrought marvellously. Under 
great disadvantages, it has, in the course of half a century, 
very sensibly changed the character even of the antagonist 
doctrines which prevail, and diffused its elements more or 
less through the whole community, especially at the 
North. To us alone is it, at present, committed. But, 
if we prove unfaithful, if we cease to hold it up in its 
prominent place, and waste ourselves in latitudinarianisms, 
in pointless abstractions, or in fine sentimentalities, every 
man who knows human nature, or who knows the history 
of former abortions of the-kind, foresees whither we are 
going. We shall go down, thank God! and in another 
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half-century the earth will be rid of us, and of our 
drivellings. But we see no immediate danger of such 
a delinquency in our body at large, whatever may be 
the case with some individuals; and even of them we 
have reason to “ hope for better things,’’——the encourage- 
ments to fidelity are so great and manifest, and the way 
to success so plain. There is a door to usefulness and 
efficient labor open before us, such as few bodies of 
Christians have been favored with in any age of the 
world. We have only to abide true to the sacred trust we 
have in charge, we have only to see that we do not grow 
“ ashamed of the gospel,” nor substitute, for that ‘‘ power 
of God,”’ vanities which have been tried again and again 
with empty issue ; we have but to occupy the whole field 
‘upon which we have entered, and, while maintaining 
that God will “ reconcile all things to himself’ by Jesus 
Christ, be careful to keep this truth in the same relations 
with the general system of Christianity that it holds in the 
New Testament ; and the leaven that is working will fer- 
ment the entire mass. It is a privilege, that we may hum- 
bly accept, to be the agents in this renovation. If we 
read “the signs of the times’’ aright, we are now ap- 


proaching a crisis, more propitious than we have hitherto 
seen, for a wide and rapid extension of the gospel under 
the light of this truth. But let us be aware that the crisis, 
when it comes, will bring with it increased responsibilities, 
and a greater demand for effort, self-sacrifice, and single- 
hearted devotedness to the cause of Christ. The Lord 
grant that we be not found wanting ! H. B. 24. 


Arr. X. 
Cranmer and the Anglican Church. 
AN investigation of the causes that led to the establish- 


ment of Protestantism in England, is a subject of deep 
interest, especially to those who would know any thing 
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about the Anglican Church. The Reformation, there, 
proceeded ina peculiar way, and was guided by a sin- 
gular man. 

Thomas Cranmer, the first protestant archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Aslacton, in the county of Not- 
tingham, England, July 2,1489. His father being dead, 
he was sent by his mother to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
when fourteen years of age. He lost his fellowship at 
Cambridge by marrying, and was appointed lecturer at 
Magdalen College, at twenty-three. His wife died one 
year after marriage, and Cranmer was re-elected to fel- 
lowship in his former college. In 1524, Wolsey made 
him an offer of preferment in the new foundation at Ox- 
ford, but he declined. He was appointed divinity lecturer 
at Cambridge, and was elected by the University one of 
the examiners in that faculty, in 1526. Two years after, 
the plague visited Cambridge, and Cranmer retired to 
Waltham, where he had an interview with Fox and Gar- 
diner, and gave his opinion in regard to cei divorce. 
His views were reported to the king, and his fortune was 
made. Henry sent for him to Court, and introduced him 
to the earl of Wiltshire, father of Anne Boleyn. In the 
earl’s house, Cranmer wrote his famous treatise on the 
king’s divorce ; and was sent on the same business to 
Rome, in 1530. After his return to England, he went on 
an embassy to Germany, where he met some of the Reform- 
ers, and married the niece of Osiander. In 1532, he was 
summoned home from the Continent, to be made arch- 
bishop. He was steadily supported by Henry VIII., as 
long as that king ruled. By the will of Henry, Cranmer, 
in 1547, was placed at the head of a regency, by which, 
during the minority of Edward, the kingdom was to be 
governed. He retained the favor of Edward until the 
premature death of the young and precocious king, in 
1553. Cranmer then took part in the affair of Lady Jane 
Grey, and, at the close of her brief reign, undertook to 
win the favor of Mary. In the first year of Mary’s reign, 
he was summoned before the Queen’s commissioners and 
the council, was committed to the tower, accused, and 
declared guilty of high treason, and imprisoned with the 
Lady Jane, Ridley, Bradford, and Latimer. The arch- 
bishop was degraded, and recanted six times in hope of 
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saving his life. He afterwards retracted his recantations, 


and was burnt, in 1556. 

Such are the outlines of his life; but to judge of his 
character is no easy task. It is fortunate that we have 
well authenticated facts, from which to form an estimate 
of the man. It is said that no human eye can read the 


heart, that no insight can lead us to motives; and we have 


no objection to such a charitable protest in favor of the 
erring; but when we are commanded not to form any con- 
clusions in regard to character, we must plead for the 
natural operation of the mind; for in our intercourse with 


men we are obliged to judge and to act upon our judge- 


ment. Christ himself has said, that men are known by 
their fruits. With Cranmer, we would simply be just. 
‘There are few men in history, whose nature it is so 


difficult to analyze. About the deeds of his life, there has 
never been any very dignified controversy, but they have 


been variously estimated, by opposite parties. 

We admit, in the beginning, that Cranmer knew the 
right, and pursued it, when it cost him no sacrifice. That 
he.was perverse, because he was naturally inclined in that 


direction, no one entitled by knowledge of his life to 
pronounce a judgement, will admit. Under favorable 


circumstances, he would have been a good man. Had 
he lived in peaceable times, when the current of events 
flows on without change of course, he might have been a 


consistent man. If a fatal opportunity had not given 
him a chance to turn courtier, he might have remained as 


divinity lecturer and examiner at Cambridge, securing the 
esteem of his fellow doctors, and adding something to the 
theological literature of his times. If self-interest had not 


brought him in contact with Rome, he might have lived a 
godly life in her service, and might have died with her 


blessing, instead of her curse. He was by no means an 
intrinsically bad man. He did many noble things, which 
command our admiration. With circumstances as much 


in his favor as against him, he would undoubtedly have 
pursued a course of strict integrity. We admit, that the 


bent of his nature was towards goodness, that the inclina- 
tion of his heart was towards virtue and benevolence. In 
him the selfish elements were strong. He was ambitious. 


He loved distinction and applause. He liked to bask in 
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the sunshine of royalsmiles. ‘The world had a large place 
in his heart. The higher qualities of his nature were 


not strong enough to resist the lower elements, when he 
was brought within the reach of temptations. We do not. 
attribute the defects of Cranmer’s character, so much to 
absence of moral feeling, as to the presence of large selfish 


propensities. 
This gives us the key to. Cranmer’s character, and will 


enable us to explain facts that are otherwise enigmatical. 

When the avaricious, fierce, and sensual Henry was 

using “er | effort to get a divorce from his queen, Cran- 
0. 


mer took fortune at its flow, by giving an opinion, that 


most of all pleased the king. Henry was bribing European 
schools to give a favorable answer to the question of the 
illegality of his marriage with Catharine. He was sueing 
in vain to the court of Rome. Most of the theologians 


of his own realm were against him. He was greatly 


pleased that a doctor of some ability, belonging to the 


faculty in the University of Cambridge, should decide in 
accordance with his wish. ‘To favor the project of Henry, 
Cranmer not only wrote a treatise in the house of Anne 


Boleyn’s father, but undertook a mission to pope Clement, 


and went on an embassy to Germany. A vacancy oppor 


tunely occurred in the see of Canterbury, and Henry re- 
warded his faithful tool. 
The dissimulation of Cranmer most especially appeared 


when he took the oath of obedience to Rome. He took 


the oath, after having protested against it in the most solemn 


manner: “I, Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury 
elect, do before you, persons of authority and credible wit- 
nesses, here present, say, allege, and, by this present in- 
strument in writing, openly, publicly, and expressly protest, 


that whereas at my consecration, or at the time thereof, I 
_ am obliged to take the oath, or oaths, usually taken by the 


archbishops of Canterbury elect to the pope, for form 
sake, rather than for any essentiality or obligation there is 
in the thing, in order to my obtaining the same ; it neither 


is, nor shall be, my will or intention to oblige myself by 


said oath, or oaths, howsoever the same may seem to be 
worded, to any thing hereafter to be said, done, or at- 
tempted, by reason thereof, which shall be, or seem to be, 
contrary to the law of God, or contrary to our most 
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illustrious king of England, or the commonwealth of this 
his kingdom of England, or to the laws or prerogatives of 
the same.” It was virtually saying that he would swear 
like a machine, without conscience. The contest between 
Dr. Todd and Dr. Lingard, as to whether the protest was 
given secretly or publicly, is ridiculous enough. The 
only way for a conscientious man was to decline the oath ; 
but the rich see of Canterbury was too great a temptation 
for one like Cranmer. 

Henry despaired of assistance from the pope, and the 
new archbishop pronounced his divorce from his lawful 
wife. He also officiated at Henry’s shameless marriage 
with Anne Boleyn. Henry had penetration enough to 
see, that that fascinating woman had married the king, 
rather than the man. It was no difficult thing to find 
accusations against her, when he grew weary of her; and 
Cranmer was ready to undo the marriage. He was fora 
long time on terms of intimacy with Cromwell. During 
his prosperity, Cromwell had no better friend than the 
archbishop. We call it base ingratitude, when a man 
forsakes his friend in adversity. Cranmer not only forsook 
the prime minister when the tide of fortune turned, but, 
among others, cast a vote to have him executed without 
trial. No possible excuse can be assigned for his divore- 
ing Henry from Anne of Cleves. Between him and the 
will of his sovereign, conscience was not allowed to in- 
trude. His course was a beautiful illustration of the 
doctrine, that the “ higher law” demands entire obedi- 
ence to the “powers that be.”” When Somerset was 
laboring to procure, without trial, the death of his brother, 
Cranmer lent a helping hand. The destroyer of Somer- 
set, in turn, found the archbishop available. 

After Henry’s death, Cranmer turned hither and thither, 
always supporting the dominant party. He plays no 
small part in the tragedy of Lady Jane. He became the 
tool of Northumberland, and used his influence to over- 
come the just scruples of one whose fate has been deeply 
lamented. Notwithstanding the stately rhetoric of Hume, 
Dudley was not worthy to be a footman to one so beauti- 
ful, so accomplished, so lovely, so elevated in mind, and 
so exalted in character. The student of English history 
and the English constitution, knows that Jane was not 
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entitled to the throne. She acknowledged it herself, and 
reluctantly consented to be crowned. It would seem that 
the archbishop was only trimming to. be in favor with the 
sovereign. When Mary ascended the throne, Cranmer 
attempted to make another tack, but in vain. 

For the persecutions of Cranmer it is hard to find any 
excuse. ‘The custom and influence of his times may re- 
concile us to his measures against political opponents, but 
that he should have condemned to death those that were 
harmless, merely for opinion’s sake, especially when his 
own opinions were changing, is strange enough. As Mr, 
Hallam says, “In men hardly escaped from a similar 
peril, in men who had nothing to plead but the right of 
private judgement, in men who had denied the prescrip- 
tive authority of past ages and of established power, the 
crime of persecution assumes a far deeper hue and is 
capable of far less extenuation than in a Roman inquisi- 
tor. Thus the death of Servetus has weighed down the 
name and memory of Calvin. And though Cranmer was 
incapable of the rancorous malignity of the Genevan law- 
giver, yet, I regret to say, there is a peculiar circumstance 
of aggravation in his pursuing to death the woman Joan 
Boucher, and a Dutchman that had been convicted of 
Arianism. It is said that he had been accessory in the 
preceding reign to the condemnation of Lambert, and 
perhaps some others, for opinions concerning the Lord’s 
Supper which he had himself afterwards embraced. Such 
an evidence of the fallibility of human judgement, such an 
example that persecutions for heresy, how conscientiously 
soever managed, are liable to end in shedding the blood 
of those who maintain truth, should have taught him, 
above all men, a scrupulous repugnance to carry into 
effect those sanguinary laws.” It is said by Fox, that 
Edward solicited Cranmer in vain to spare the woman, 
whose misfortune it was to disbelieve the Trinity. If he 
had been as disobedient when Edward requested him to 
take part in the affair of Lady Jane, he might have pre- 
vented much of the bloody persecution under Mary’s 
reign, and might have saved a princess whose misfortune 
it-was to yield to the wishes of friends. During the life 
of Henry, Cranmer condemned those who did not believe 
in transubstantiation. When Edward ascended the throne, 
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he acknowledged the same doctrines for which he had 
burned others. 

Cranmer is by most reckoned a martyr. It is well to 
understand the meaning of the term. If it denotes one 
who consents to die rather than renounce his opinions, 
then Cranmer was no martyr. He recanted six times, 
using more and more servile expressions. Lest our 
judgement may seem too harsh, we will give the first four 
recantations entire, and extracts from the last two. 

1. “‘ Forasmuch as the king and queen’s majesties, by 
consent of their parliament, have received the pope’s 
authority within this realm, I am content to submit myself 
to their laws herein, and to take the pope to be the chief 
head of the Church of England, so far as God’s laws and 
the laws and customs of this realm will permit.” 

2. “I, Thomas Cranmer, doctor in divinity, do sub- 
mit myself to the Catholic Church of Christ, and to the 
pope, supreme head of the same Church, and unto the 
king and queen’s majesties, and unto all their laws and 
ordinances.” 

3. “Iam content to submit myself to the king and 
queen’s majesties, and to all their laws and ordinances, 
as well concerning the pope’s supremacy as others. And 
I shall from time to time move and stir all other to do the 
like, to the uttermost of my power; and to live in quiet- 
ness and obedience unto their majesties, most humbly, 
without murmur or grudging against any of their godly 
proceedings. And for my book which I have written, I 
am contented to submit me to the judgement of the Cath- 
olic Church, and of the next general council.” 

4. “Be it known by these presents, that I, Thomas 
Cranmer, doctor in divinity, and late archbishop of Can- 
terbury, do firmly, steadfastly, and assuredly, believe in 
all articles and points of the Christian religion and Catho- 
lic faith, as the Catholic Church doth believe, and hath 
ever believed from the beginning. Moreover, as con- 
cerning the sacraments of the Church, I believe unfeigned- 
ly in all points as the said Catholic Church doth and hath 
believed from the beginning of Christian religion.” 

5. “I, Thomas Cranmer, late archbishop of Canter- 
bury, do renounce, abhor, and detest, all manner of here- 
sies and errors of Luther and Zwinglius, and all other 
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teachings which are contrary to sound and true doctrines. 
And I believe most constantly in my heart, and with my 
mouth I confess, one holy and Catholic Church visible, 
without the which there is no salvation, and thereof I ac- 
knowledge the bishop of Rome to be supreme head in 
earth, whom I acknowledge to be the highest bishop and 
pope, and Christ’s vicar, unto whom all Christian people 
ought to be subject.” He then professes a belief in the 
real presence, a belief in the other six sacraments, and a 
belief in purgatory. He beseeches God to forgive him 
for offending the Church, and desires the prayers of all 
Christian people, and finally says, “‘God is my witness, 
that I have not done this for favor or fear of any person, 
but willingly, and of my own mind, as well to the dis- 
charge of my own conscience as to the instruction of 
others.” 

In the last recantation he compares himself to Paul 
before his conversion, and to the penitent thief. The most 
servile terms are used that the language affords. Speaking 
of the Eucharist, he says: “In this respect indeed not 
only worse than Saul and the thief, but the most wicked 
of all which the earth ever bore. Lord I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee. Against heaven, as I am 
the cause it hath been deprived of so many saints, deny- 
ing most impudently that heavenly benefit exhibited to us. 
And I have sinned against the earth, which so long hath 
miserably wanted this sacrament. Against men whom I 
have called from this supersubstantial morsel ; the slayer 
of so many men as have perished for want of food. I 
have defrauded the souls of the dead of this daily and most 
celebrious sacrifice.” ) 

A little while after,—just before his execution, Cranmer 
said: ‘“* And now I come to the great thing that troubleth 
my conscience more than any other thing that ever I said 
or did in my life; and that is, the setting abroad of 
writings contrary to the truth. Which here now I re- 
nounce, and refuse, as things written with my hand con- 
trary to the truth which I thought in my heart, and writ 
for fear of death, and to save my life, if it might be: and 
that is, all such bills, which I have written or signed with 
mine own hand, since my degradation; wherein I have 
written many things untrue. And forasmuch as my hand 
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offended in writing contrary to my heart, therefore my 
hand shall first be punished.. For if I may come to the 
fire, it shall be first burned. And as for the pope, I refuse 
him as Christ’s enemy and antichrist, with all his false 
doctrine.”’ : 

We do not blame Cranmer for not wishing to be burned, 
and could find some excuse for a simple recantation ; but 
for his blasphemy in repeatedly and solemnly calling God 
to witness the truth of a recantation which he declared to 
be false with his dying breath, there is no palliation. He 
was no martyr, for he renounced his opinions in the most 
slavish manner in hope of escaping fromdeath. How dif- 
ferent from his, was the course of Latimer and Ridley, 
who were martyrs indeed. Cranmer, however, when he 
found that hypocrisy could avail him nothing, died like a 
true hero. His fortitude at the stake redeems many errors 
of his life. Had it not been for the sympathy thus created 
for him, it is doubtful whether any sane man would ever 
have thought of calling him a saint. 

While speaking freely of Cranmer’s faults, we must 
not forget the better traits of his character. To him Eng- 
land and protestantism owe much. That the founder of 
the Anglican church was in many respects a weak and 
erring man, is no reproach to the church itself. The 
church deserves censure, only when it defends Cranmer 
with sectarian prejudice, and sectarian zeal. He gave to 
the English church the most beautiful, the most sublime of 
all liturgies. Cranmer did not compose it. Such a work 
was beyond his power. It is mostly a selection from the 
mass-book. It contains the prayers that have come down 
from apostolic times, hallowed by the use of ages and en- 
riched with new expressions of veneration. It is the very 
poetry of devotion, such as gushes from the heart, in mo- 
ments of gratitude or sorrow, in moments of thanksgivings 

‘for benefits received, or petition for spiritual help. 

Cranmer was instrumental, too, in giving the Bible to 
the English people in their native tongue. At his inter- 
cession, the king issued a proclamation, in 1539, which 
stated, ‘that his majesty was desirous to have his sub- 
jects attain the knowledge of God’s word ; and that this 
could not be effected by any means so well, as by grant- 
ing them the free and liberal use of the Bible in the Eng- 
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lish language.”’ ‘It was wonderful,” says Strype, “to 
see with what joy this book of God was received, not 
only among the learned and those who are noted lovers 
of the Reformation, but generally all over England, 
among all the common people ; and with what greediness 
the Word of God was read, and what resort there was to 
the places for reading it. Every one that could, bought 
the book and busily read it, or heard it read; and many 
elderly persons learnt to read on purpose.” 

It has been said that Cranmer was disposed to lenity 
and mercy. Vindictiveness was certainly not a charac- 
teristic of his temper. He was not below revenge, as Mr. 
Macaulay rather too tartly insinuates. A priest in the 
northern part of England, when the name of Cranmer was 
in the mouth of every one, undertook to revive the explo- 
ded story that the archbishop, when in college, served 
as hostler at the Dolphin inn. ‘ Why make ye so much 
of him ?” said the priest to his companions. ‘“ He was 
but a hostler, and hath as much learning as the goslings 
of the green that go yonder.”’ ‘These words were report- 
ed to Cromwell, and the priest was summoned before the 
Council in London. Cranmer, who at first knew nothing 
of the affair, sent for him, and the dialogue commenced. 
‘¢ Did you ever see me before this day ?”? Cranmer inquir- 
ed. ‘No,” the priest answered. ‘* Why then did you 
mean to debase me among your neighbors by calling me 
a hostler, and reporting that I have no more learning than 
a gosling ?”’ The priest replied “that he was overseen 
with drink.” ‘ Well then,’ continued the archbishop, 
** oppose me now to know what learning I have: begin in 
grammar, if you will, or else in philosophy, or other scien- 
ces, or divinity.” ‘* Pardon me,” said the priest, ‘* I have 
no manner of learning in the Latin tongue, but merely in 
English.” ‘ Then allow me,” Cranmer replied, “ If you 
will not oppose me, to oppose you. You read the Bible ?” 
* Yes, daily.” ‘Then who was David’s father?” ‘TI 
cannot surely tell your Grace.” ‘Then, if you cannot 
tell me that, yet tell me who was Solomon’s father ?”’ 
‘**T am not at all seen in these genealogies,” replied the 
stupid priest. Cranmer reminded him of the crew to 
which he belonged, ‘ who knew nothing and would know 
nothing, but sit on an ale-bench, and slander all honest 
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and learned men.” The prime minister, Cromwell, urged 
that tke worthless priest should be sent to Paul’s Cross, 
but Cranmer, with admirable temper, sent him back to his 
a with an admonition to be honest, or at least reason- 
able. 

The mind of Cranmer was certainly not of the highest 
order. He was no genius. He was a man of talent and 
business, but had no gift that entitled him to a place among 
the world’s great men. One might call him a learned 
theologian, but no higher praise could, in justice, be given. 
He read Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and spoke the lan- 
guages of western Europe ; yet intellectuality was want- 
ing to vitalize his knowledge. His works are voluminous, 
but the ominous subject of transubstantiation stands at 
the head of almost every book. It is small praise to say 
that Cranmer was among the best Cambridge scholars of 
his time. A visit of Erasmus indeed gave some life and 
ambition to the students of that university, but they were, 
for the most part, fed with the dust of scholasticism. The 
works of Cranmer stupify the attention of readers, while 
those of Luther and Calvin impart a fire that kindles along 
the nerves, and burns in the brain. Sincerity, which is 
the real test of genius, which alone gives earnestness, 
which imparts a determination that cannot be made flexi- 
ble in the fire of martyrdom, was wanting; therefore the 
archbishop was whirled along in the current of events, 
giving form to one of the noblest branches of the protest- 
ant church, rather by accident than by settled design. 

To talk of Cranmer as a saint, or as a thinker, is ridicu- 
lous enough,—as we have sufficiently admitted,—but when 
we regard him as a politician, with no other purpose but 
to succeed, then we must confess that he was, for a long 
time, singularly fortunate. When we remember the se- 
verity exercised towards the earls of Warwick and Suf- 
folk, when we think of the fate of Buckingham, when we 
read of the executions of Fisher and Moore, when we 
meditate upon the unhappy end of Cromwell and the duke 
of Norfolk, when we hold in mind the attainder of lord 


Seymour and the Duke of Somerset, we are surprised that 
Cranmer should have steered clear of all breakers; that he 
should have retained the confidence of a capricious king ; 
that he should have escaped the murderous teeth of quick- 
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scented political bloodhounds. That such should have 
been his fortune, astonishes us, yet by no means ought to 
win our admiration. The day of reckoning however 
came, and Cranmer reaped as he had sown. 

Lest our judgement of the archbishop should seem to 
be the result of prejudice, we will give the opinion of 
Mr. Hallam, the most impartial of all English historians. 
‘‘ Tf,” he says, ‘‘ casting away all prejudice on either side, 
we weigh the character of this prelate in an equal balance, 
he will appear far indeed removed from the turpitude im- 
puted to him by his enemies, yet not entitled to any 
extraordinary veneration. Though it is most eminently 
true of Cranmer that his faults were always the effect of 
circumstances, and not of intention, yet this palliating 
consideration is rather weakened when we recollect that 
he consented to place himself in a situation where those 
circumstances occurred. At the time of Cranmer’s eleva- 
tion to the see of Canterbury, Henry, though on the point 
of separating forever from Rome, had not absolutely 
determined upon so strong a measure, and his policy re- 
quired that the new archbishop should solicit the usual 
bulls from the pope, and take the oath of canonical obedi- 
ence to him. Cranmer, already a rebel, in his heart, from 
that dominion, had recourse to the dangerous shift of a 
protest, before his consecration, that ‘ he did not intend to 
restrain himself thereby from any thing to which he was 
bound by his duty to God or the king, or from taking 
part in any reformation of the English Church which he 
might judge to be required.’ This first deviation from 
integrity, as is almost always the case, drew after it many 
others, and began that discreditable course of temporizing © 
and undue compliance to which he was reduced for the 
rest of Henry’s reign. Cranmer’s abilities were not, per- 
haps, of a high order, or, at least, they were unsuited to 
public affairs ; but his principal defect was in that firm. 
ness by which men of more ordinary talents may insure 
respect. Nothing could be weaker than his conduct in 
the usurpation of Lady Jane, which he might better have 


boldly sustained, like Ridley, as a step necessary for the 


conservation of protestantism, than given in to against his 
conscience, overpowered by the importunities of a mis- 
guided boy. Had the malignity of his enemies been 
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directed rather against his reputation than his life; had 
he been permitted to survive his shame, as a prisoner in 


the tower, it must have seemed a more arduous task to 
defend the memory of Cranmer ; but his fame has bright- 


ened in the fire that consumed him.” 
It remains to speak of the Reformation in England, in 


which Cranmer took a conspicuous part. It was rather 
the vice, than the virtue of Henry VIII. that led him to a 


separation from the pope of Rome. He cared nothing 
for protestantism. He was a spendthrift, a blood-thirsty 
tyrant,—in plain English, a royal scamp. He won the 
loyalty of his people only by the lucky success of his arms. 


His unhallowed passion for Anne Boleyn caused him to 
rebel against the pope, when there was no change in his 
religious views. If Clement had granted him a divorce, 
he would have been a most faithful Catholic. He hated 
Luther and the German reformers, from the bottom of 


his heart. It is curious, in looking over long periods of 
history, to see how good grows out of evil. Had it not 
been for the basest of all passions in Henry, the influence 
of England might have been given to papacy, instead of 
protestantism, in the great contest of the sixteenth century. 
The insatiable avarice of the king was productive of vastly 
beneficial results. His subjects were taxed almost at the 
point of the sword, but the profligate king could not get 
enough. Four or five hundred monasteries possessed, at 


least, one-tenth of all the property of his kingdom. Some 
of the abbots were magnates of the realm, and lived in 
princely splendor. Henry laid his grasping hand upon 
the whole. His yearly revenue from it was immense. 
The idle monks, the report of whose vices filled the ears 
of the whole nation, whose lives were everywhere a 
scandal to good people, were turned adrift upon the 
world, and left, like the mass of men, to war with the 
elements for bread. 

Henry, during his reign, was a kind of pope in Eng- 
land. He retained most of the doctrines of the mother 
church. He prided himself upon being a theologian, and 
disputed arrogantly with some of the reformers that were 
invited to England. He burned the disbelievers in tran- 


substantiation, with almost as much zeal as he put to 
death ambitious politicians, and murdered his unfortunate 
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wives. In Cranmer, he found a supple tool, whether his 
projects were lawful or unlawful. He was a kind of iron 


_ instrument for breaking the papal authority, and thus he 


cleared the way for the introduction of protestantism. 
‘The Church of England was moulded under the auspi- 

ces of Cranmer, in the reign of Edward VI. The service 

was then conducted in the mother tongue, and was no 


longer a dead mummery in a dead language. Images 


were everywhere broken, as relics of idolatry. The wor- 
ship of saints and the Virgin was rejected, as a degrading 
system of polytheism. Auricular confession, productive 
of more evil than good, was abandoned. The old snag 


of transubstantiation, upon which protestantism came near 
being wrecked, was left out. The priesthood were con- 
ciliated by releasing them from obligations of celibacy. 
‘Whatever may be said in regard to the ecclesiastical 


government of the Anglican church, its doctrines are as 


far removed from papacy, as those of any other branch of 
protestantism. England, in the time of Edward, was not 
fully ripe for the Reformation. Upon most of the nobles, 
indeed, religion hung loosely, like a court dress, to be 
changed at the beck of Majesty; but with the people, 
faith was a more vital principle. The country was not 
free from rebellion. Foreign troops were called in to 
enforce the new system. When Mary ascended the 
throne, a majority of the nation were probably in favor of 


the religion which she_re-established for a season. Prot- 
estantism did not gain an undisputed ascendency until in 
the splendid reign of Elizabeth. 

It has been common among bigoted protestants to 
almost deify Edward, and almost demonize Mary. One 
is regarded as a boy-saint, lent for a season to this lower 
world as an example of all that is holy, pure, and just. 
The other is represented as a malignant queen,—a trial to 
the English people, and a reproach to the English name. 
Edward is spoken of as an angel of light, manifesting, 
when a child, the wisdom of a matured sage, and a good- 
ness never equalled in one so young. Mary is regarded 
as a kind of feminine satan, let loose to scourge the peo- 


ple for not showing sufficient gratitude for so pious a king 


as Edward. They are represented as embodying the two 
extremes in the Tudor character. In Edward, was con- 
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centrated all the goodness; in Mary all the baseness. 
One was all sunshine and virtue, the other was all dark- 
ness and sanguinary vice. By Catholic writers, the picture 
is nearly reversed. Mary was a saint, and Edward a 
sinner,—or at least a tool in the hands of sinners. One 
piously restored for a time the true worship; the other 
gave aid and comfort to those who would, by heresy, 
snatch from heaven more souls than all indulgence-mon- 
eys could buy in. The former was a dutiful child of the 
mother-church, and received a blessed reward ; the latter 
was a precocious rebel, called early to expiate his offence 
in some lower limbo of purgatory. 

Such exhibitions of sectarian bigotry, prejudice, misrep- 
resentation, and falsehood, are at once vexing and amus- 
ing. Ifa cause is founded on truth and eternal fact, it 
needs no such support, no such ridiculous and zealous 
propping up. Whenever any party uses unlawful means 
of advancement, it thrusts a dagger to its own heart. 

Unless the journal of Edward, published in the second 
volume of Burnet’s history of the Reformation, is a forgery, 
the young king was, in some respects, far from being a 
saint. He speaks of the death of both his uncles in a 
manner that entitles us to question the goodness of his 
heart. He treated Mary with intolerance, in regard to her 
religion. She was, no doubt, a sincere Catholic, and 
besought Edward to grant her the privilege of worship- 
ping according to her own faith, but he was too much 0 
a bigot to comply. We do not wish to say that the 
young monarch had no exalted virtues. We would only 
use discrimination in speaking of his character, and would 
enter our protest against his deification. He had Tydor 
blood in his veins. If he had lived to be soured by the 
bitterness of party strife, to become suspicious in the 
heartlessness of a court, to be hardened by the influence of 
those sanguinary times, he might have revealed more 
fully a nature akin to that of Henry, or to that of the 
lioness Elizabeth. : 

We admit that the reign of Mary was a bloody one; 
but she was not alone guilty of persecution. The reign 
of Edward was not free from it. Persecution, too, was 
the one almost damning sin of all the Reformers. If Mary 
had been treated with less bigotry by the protestant king 
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that governed England before her, she might have pursued 
a milder course. We must remember, too, that she was 
under a foreign influence. Her Spanish husband was 
a Catholic, from the land of St. Dominic, and had all the 
arrogance and severity of the Spanish character. The 
Catholics, also, who had been persecuted during the two 
former reigns, naturally sought an opportunity for retalia- 
tion. The Court of Rome was urging to sanguinary 
measures. All these influences and circumstances must 
be taken into account, when we speak of Mary. She 
was far from being a good queen, yet she was by no 
means such a bloody tigress as some have represented. 

Protestantism advanced perhaps faster in Mary’s, than 
in Edward’s reign. The persecutions of Mary alienated 
the hearts of the people, not only from her, but also from 
her religion. The dumb logic of the masses always tells 
them that a cause must be weak when it needs the sup- 
port of martyr-fires. There was also a mingling of polit- 
ical and religious feeling in favor of the Reformation. All 
Englishmen rebelled in heart against Spanish influence. 
The Englishman’s chronic hatred of France was almost 
forgotten in the sharper pains of a spasmodic hatred of 
Spain. An English Catholic sympathized less with a 
Spanish Catholic than with an English protestant. Thus 
the very means that were used for the suppression ef the 
Reformation, helped it forward. In these various ways 
the English people learned to forsake 


“Holy pardons, holy beads, 
Holy saints, holy images, 
With holy, holy blood : 
Holy stocks, holy stones, 
Holy clouts, holy bones, 
ea, and holy, holy wood: 


“ Holy days, holy fastings, 
vo twitchings, holy tastings, 
oly visions and sights, 

Holy wax, holy lead, 
Holy water, holy bread, 
o drive away sprites.” 


We have no time left to speak of the influence of the 
Reformation upon England, and its influence, through 
English literature, English commerce, and the English 
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Church, upon the world. If we associate the idea of 
protestantism with the name of Elizabeth, the words put 
by Shakspeare into the mouth of Cranmer at her birth, 
have a real and sublime meaning: 


“ Let me speak, sir, 

For heaven now bids me ; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they’ll find them truth. 
This royal infant (Heaven still move about her !) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand, thousand blessings, 

hich time shall bring to ripeness ; she shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness,) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed ; Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul shall be ; all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled on her; truth shall nurse her; 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her. 
She shall be loved and feared, her own shall bless her ; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her ; 
In her days, every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbors. 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honor, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
a * * * » 


Our children’s children 
Shall see this and bless heaven.” 


Arr. XI. 
The Soul in the Future State. 


Tur soul of man—what is it? A living, conscious, 
sentient, active, responsible being, bearing the impress of 
the Divinity, destined to survive the dissolution of the 
gross material body it here occupies, and to live on for- 
ever, Its powers and faculties, who but God can fully 
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comprehend ? Who but God can know its present capa- 
bilities, and especially its future capacities, its powers of 
retrospection and memory, of anticipation, endurance, 
attainment in wisdom, knowledge, holiness and happi- 
ness? We can speculate as we will, and analyze our 
own individual faculties as far as we may, in the: present 
state; we may conjecture what shall be our future condi- 
tion, the circumstances of our being; but still, a vail of 
mystery hangs over the subject, that no human eye may 
teerens and nought but the light of eternity may dissipate. 
ell did the inspired apostle declare, ‘‘ For we now see 
through a glass darkly; (or as some render it, as in a 
riddle or enigma; but then, face to face; now I know in 
part; but then shall I know, even as also I am known.” 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12.) In the context the apostle is contrast- 
ing our present and future conditions. The imperfection 
of our present knowledge is contrasted with the perfection 
of knowledge to which man shall attain in another state 
of being; our present condition is compared to that of a 
child, and our future to that of a mature and perfect man. 
Now, says he, ‘‘ we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part; but when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child; but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” The present is our incipient state, our state of 
childhood or fufhiney the future or immortal, our mature 
and perfect state. The mature and perfect man in the 
present state is not further in advance of. the infant child, 
in knowledge and understanding, than the redeemed soul 
in the resurrection state is in advance of the wisest and 
greatest men in the present state of being. The infant 
may know as much of manhood as the wisest of the latter 
knows of the future. , 
Notwithstanding the darkness and obscurity in which 
the future is involved, there yet exists in man an irre- 
pressible desire to know what awaits him in another 
world,—what lies within or beyond the vail which sepa- 
rates this world from the immortal. And why, he natur- 
ally inquires, why should that state, about which so much 
solicitude is felt, remain covered with an impenetrable 
vail? If God has given us a revelation, why does not 
VOL. IX. 
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that revelation explain the enigma, and allow us now to 
‘see as we are seen and know as we are known,’’—to 
look through the whole scene and see clearly all the glo- 
ries and wonders of that upper and spirit world, with all 
the powers and faculties and blessedness of the redeemed ? 

Perhaps we shall be unable to answer this inquiry satis- 
factorily to all; but we can at least suppose an answer, 
that is satisfactory to ourselves, and which, we hope, may 
prove so to most, if not all, candid inquirers. Man is at 
present in his infantile state of discipline, fitting for an- 
other and higher state, but with relations and duties which 
pertain to his earthly state. And we suppose that if the 
full light of eternity were now to burst upon him, the 
sight would too much abstract him from the world in 
which he lives, and unfit him for the part he has to act in 
the present state. Therefore God, who has wise and 
beneficent purposes in all he does, has withheld from man 
here, the full knowledge and clear vision of the future and 
immortal life. 


‘“ O, blindness to the future kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven!” 


But, although we may not now see all that belongs to 
the future, yet enough is revealed for all practical and 
necessary purposes. The fact of man’s future existence 
is clearly revealed; also the fact that ail men shall exist 
hereafter ; that ‘‘as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive;” and equally clear is the evi- 
dence that that existence shall be immortal, endless, in- 
corruptible, glorious and happy. And is not this enough ? 
Does the prying curiosity of man seek to know all the 
minute particulars of that being? Does he inquire, with 
some oF the Corinthian church of old, ‘‘ How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they come?” ! 
Or does he inquire whether the soul in the other world, 
clothed upon with its ‘“ house from above,” shall-remem- 
ber all that it has done, and all that it has suffered, here ? 
Or whether we shall there have a perfect consciousness 
and memory of the past; know all our former kindred 
and friends; not alone those who have passed from the 


1 1 Cor. xv. 35, et seqg., where the best answer ever given to this 
question may be found. 
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boundaries of time, but those who still linger on these 
mortal shores; be aware of their condition, character, 
temptations, sins, sufferings and triumphs? Or does he 
ask what shall be the locality, what the employment of 
the denizens of the heavenly kingdom ? 

To these and all similar questions we can give‘no defi- 
nite answers, except so far as the light of Revelation may 
guide us. We may have our opinions, our conjectures, 
our speculations; but still it is only “through a glass 
darkly” that we can see. St. John tells us, ‘It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be ; ‘but we know that when he, | 
(Christ,) shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.” ? From this language we might infer 
almost every thing that is desirable for man in the future 
state, in relation to consciousness, knowledge, power, and 
intercourse with men in this world, if we believe Christ 
possesses and shares all these in the highest degree. For, 
‘we shall be like him,’’ our “ bodies shall be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body.”” We ‘shall see as we are 
seen and know as we are known.” 

As to the question whether the soul will hereafter have 
a perfect consciousness of all that it has been and done 
while here, there is a variety of opinions among professing 
Christians. Some professedly Liberal Christians, whose 
general system lays the foundation of hope for the final 
‘¢ restitution of all things,” nevertheless stop short of that 
conclusion, and urge, as a difficulty in the way, the idea 
that the soul, retaining the memory and consciousness of 
the past, must forever look back with regret upon its past 
transgressions; and though there shall be no penal fires or 
material flames to torment it, yet an eternal remorse for 
its past sins and short comings will prey upon it forever. 
Others, again, to avoid this (to us obviously illegitimate) 
conclusion, deny the premises altogether, and with one 
swoop annihilate the memory of the past, with all con- 
sciousness of former sins and sufferings. This, to us, 
seems like falling upon Scylla in order to avoid Charyb- 
dis; for it robs us of one of the noblest and most essen- 
tial faculties of the soul. If the memory of all past sins 
and sufferings be blotted out forever, so, it seems to us, 


2 1 John iii. 2. 
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must be the memory of all past virtue.and happiness ; 
and the soul will lose its conscious identity, will cease to 
be the being it was, and so can have no consciousness of 
salvation from sin, no gratitude for deliverance from evil ; 
but its existence, (if it exist at all,) will be entirely un- 
connected with its former being. This does not look like 
the scheme of salvation revealed to us in the Scriptures ; 
for that evidently supposes an enlargement, an increase, of 
the knowledge and powers of the soul in every respect. 
Can we suppose that St. Paul, in his immortal and 
glorious state, is utterly unconscious of what he was and 
what he did while in this state; that he has no remem- 
brance of the bitter and cruel persecutions he 'waged 
against Christ and his gospel, of the remarkable event of 
his conversion and deliverance from the power and do- 
minion of sin? Can we believe the Jews who crucified 
the Redeemer, will, in another state, have no remem- 
brance of that cruel act and the great results flowing 
therefrom ? that the sons of Jacob can have no conscious- 


ness of their relations to Joseph, of their having wickedly 
sold him into Egypt, and, of the important events which 
followed that act? Nay, we cannot thus believe. ‘‘ But,” 
asks the inquirer, ‘‘ if they remember those heinous sins, 
will not that memory forever afflict them hereafter?” 


We think not. It is true, the first consciousness of guilt, 
the first overwhelming conviction of its enormity, fills the 
soul with remorse ; and this anguish may continue for an 
indefinite time, for a longer or shorter period, as the cir- 


cumstances of the case may require, to effect a perfect 


reformation by that godly sorrow, which needeth not to 
be repented of. Paul was at once prostrated in the 
deepest humility when Jesus appeared to him; and he 
inquired, ‘“ Lord what wilt thou have me todo?” Dur- 
ing the whole of his subsequent life, that humility and 


deep consciousness of his unworthiness attended him. 


But this did not prevent him afterward from being ‘ blessed 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ,”’ 
and enjoying ‘‘ the peace of God which passeth all un- 


derstanding.” The Jews, when convicted in their own 


consciences of having crucified their own Messiah, cried 


out, in the anguish of their hearts, ‘‘ Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” When Joseph made himself known’ 
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to his brethren, “they were troubled at his presence.” 
And doubtless deep penitence attended them during all 
the rest of their earthly pilgrimage. And although it is 
true that ‘no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward, it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.” As certainly as this passage of in- 
spiration is true, and as certainly as “ godly sorrow 
worketh repentance unto salvation not to be repented 
of,” so certain it is, in our mind, that memory and con- 
sciousness of past sins will not eternally mar, if it does 
not ultimately enhance, the blessedness of the redeemed. 
When godly sorrow and chastening have fully done their 
work, and the redeemed shall look back through the long 
vista of the past, and see distinctly each link in that vast 
chain of infinite wisdom and beneficence by which God is 
drawing the world to himself :—see that the wrath of man 
has been made to praise God and the remainder of that 
wrath has been restrained; see that their evil intention 
and wicked deeds have been overruled for good; that 
where sin abounded grace did much more abound ; they 
will then cease to feel remorse or regret, and in view of 
God’s superabounding wisdom, power, and goodness, 
they will exclaim, in the deep humility of their souls, 
‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name be 


all the glory and praise forever.” 

Such is the necessary conclusion to which we must 
come in regard to this question, unless we deny the 
identity of the soul hereafter, and suppose that man in 


the next world will not be the same being he was here, 


but that God will create a new and entirely different race 


of creatures from those who now exist; or, what is 
equally absurd, that the devout and faithful martyr, St. 
Paul, and the once sinful Corinthians named by him,® 


who were afterwards “‘ washed, sanctified, and justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 


God,” will suffer eternal regret and endless sorrow. 
Again, with regard to departed souls being cognizant 


hereafter of the condition of those friends they have left 
behind, and knowing all their temptations, trials, sins, 


3 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 11. 
14* 
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sufferings and agonies, many will ask, If this be the 
case, will not this knowledge mar their happiness, even in 
the heavenly paradise? If this knowledge were partial 
and imperfect, and confined alone to a view of their pres- 
ent sins and suffering, it is very true it might, to some 
extent, have this effect. But when we consider the wider 
scope of their vision, the extent of their knowledge, em- 
bracing, as it will, not only their present sins and suffer- 
ings, but the grand and glorious issues which infinite 
wisdom and goodness will bring out of them, we think it 
will be far from producing such an effect. We believe, 
that if the departed spirits of ‘just men made perfect ”’ 
are there permitted to see and know all the temptations, 
sins and sufferings of the friends they have left behind, 
they will also be permitted to understand the high and 
holy purposes of God in relation to them all; to see, 
through all the intervening darkness a glorious light ahead ; 
through all sorrow and suffering, a happy and blissful 
termination : 


“ All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good ; 


and thus seeing and knowing all, they will be happy, 
even as Christ is. For he must see and know it all; and 
they will be like him. 

The soul and its faculties, powers and enjoyments in 
the immortal state, O, who can here understand and fully 
appreciate them? And who shall set limits to either, 
while Inspiration declares, ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which: God hath prepared for them that love him.” The 
soul aspires after higher knowledge and higher enjoyments 
than this-‘world affords. And these aspirations are evi- 
dently implanted in us by the Father. Shall they not then 
be satisfied ? Shall he who gave them, and who has fur- 
nished such ample means of satisfying*all our physical 
wants and natural desires, and even those of the brutes, 
neglect to satisfy these higher and holier aspirations of 
the soul, which he himself has inspired? No; he will 
not refuse to fulfil these desires. The language of Inspi- 
ration, first referred to, clearly indicates this: “ For now 
we see through a glass darkly; but then face to face: 
now we know in part; but then shall we know even as 
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we are known. When that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away.” We 
shall not then be locally confined, fixed to a mere speck 
of the creation, and our knowledge partial and imperfect, 
as now. We believe that the soul, emancipated from its 
prison-house of earth, and clothed with its spiritual and 
celestial body, shall-soar to higher worlds, and expatiate 
over immeasurable space; and that no boundaries shall 
be set to the space it may traverse, and no limits to its 
knowledge or its joy. 

Although all enlightened theists admit that God is ubi- 
quitous, yet we see nothing incompatible with this, in the 
supposition that there is a particular place where he is 
more especially present ; where the Divine glories are more 
clearly displayed; and where the blessed millions that 
surround his throne, partake of fulness of joy, and drink 
more extatic bliss from the presence of the Infinite. And 
may we not suppose that redeemed spirits of the human 
race, are not only permitted to be in his presence, and 
behold and enjoy his glory, but also to go at his or their 
pleasure, on errands of love and mercy, to other and 
distant worlds and beings, and be cognizant of all that is 
going on with them? Of the angels in the Divine pres- 
ence, (and do not men become angels?) the inspired 
- apostle says, “‘ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion ?’?*- We can see nothing unreasonable or unscrip- 
tural in the idea that the spirits of those who have de- 
parted from earth are permitted to see and know all that 
transpires here with the living. D. 8 


4 Heb. i. 14, 
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Art. XII. 


Tyre, Commerce, and Prophecy. 


“ What city is like Tyrus! situate at the entry of the sea—the 
dispenser of crowns, whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers 
are the honorable of the earth? Thy rowers have brought thee into 
the great waters, and made thee very glorious in the midst of the 
seas! But thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and 
thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all 
thy men of war that are in thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in 
the day of thy ruin.”—Isaran. Ezexren. 


On the eastern shores of the Mediterranean there is a 
small strip of territory, about 120 miles in length, and sel- 
dom more than 18 or 20 in breadth, anciently known by 
the name of Pheenicia. It is one of the most memorable 
places of the earth, and, three thousand years ago, one of 
the most important and powerful. The whole line of 
coast is, or was at the period referred to, girded and pro- 
tected by a chain of small islands at various distances from 
the mainland, which was indented through its entire dis- 
tance with bays, sounds and harbors, secure from the 
rage of storms, and convenient as places of trade. The 
interior was covered with lofty mountains, which often ran - 
out into the sea, forming high and rocky promontories, 
and giving a bold and defiant aspect to the coast. These 
heights were mostly clothed with heavy forest timber, 
furnishing abundant material for the construction of 
dwellings and the building of fleets. 

In the flourishing period of Phcenicia the coast of the 
mainland, and the adjacent islands, were mostly, from the 
northern to the southern limit, covered with cities and 
colonies of equal extent and magnificence in many cases ; 
and, in all, widely celebrated for arts and manufactures, 
and as the abode of industry and the seat of vast com- 
mercial enterprize. 

Two of these cities, and standing in the front rank, were 
Sidon and Tyre, best known of them all to the readers of 
the Bible. Sidon was the parent city, and the founder of 
the power and commerce and wealth of this great confed- 
eracy of cities and kings. Tyre was founded at a very early 
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period by the merchants of Sidon, on the extreme south- 
ern boundary of Pheenicia, as a market for their merchan- 
dize and manufactures. But very soon the trading post 
became a city, and with rapid strides mo on the road 
to prosperity even beyond Sidon herself. The beauty and 
the power of the daughter were greater than that of the 
mother, and in time Tyre stood at the head of the confed- 
eration, and all the other cities, Sidon included, were 
reduced to a state of dependance on their proud and 
powerful rival. 

I should remark here that I shall regard Tyre on the 
coast, and the city on the island opposite, half a mile dis- 
tant, as one. The purpose I have in view does not require 
me to distinguish between them. 

The merchants of Tyre surpassed all their cotempora- 
ries in energy and enterprize, and raised the power and 
splendor and reputation of their city and country to the 
highest pitch. They pushed their commercial dealings to 
the extremities of the then known world, and in their 
buying and selling, explored the most distant and danger- 
ous regions, and gathered into their warehouses the pro- 
ducts and handiwork of all lands and tribes of the earth. 
Every conceivable thing that art or skill could create, 
every kind of cunning workmanship, every thing from 
tree. and field and garden and mine, every article of ne- 
cessity or luxury in food or dress, whatever art could pro- 
duce, or wealth purchase, or power procure—these were 
all discovered and gathered in from the ends of the earth, 
from nations civilized and savage, brought to the markets 
of the merchant city, and there exchanged, bought and 
sold, by the multitudes who thronged her vast and busy 
marts. She created, possessed and controlled the com- 
merce of the world; and centered in herself the various 
traffic of the nations, and appropriated their wealth. Her 
flag floated at the same time over the Indian seas and the 
Atlantic ocean. Her caravans were simultaneously cross- 
ing the fiery sands of the Arabian deserts, and threading 
the dangerous passes of the snowy Caucasus ; often perish- 
ing in the same hour beneath the simoom and the 
avalanche. 

She colonized the islands and the shores of the Medi- - 
terranean. And one of her daughters, Carthage, after- 
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ward rose to such height of wealth and power through her 
commerce, as to dispute with Rome, for the mastery of 
the world ; and for more than a hundred years she kept 
the splendid and glittering prize trembling in the balance! 

Her ships, passing down the Red Sea, and along the 
coast of what was probably the Ophir of Solomon, dis- 
eovered the southern cape of Africa, doubled it, and 
entered the Mediterranean from the Atlantic, twenty cen- 
turies before Bartholomew Diaz, or Vasco da Gama, were 
born, and when Portugal was the hunting ground of 
savages. 

The most valuable historical document extant respect- 
ing the extent, variety, and richness of the Tyrian manu- 
factures and commerce, is comprised in the 27th and 28th 
ehapters of Ezekiel’s prophecies. Its graphic details and 
picturesque descriptions are equally interesting and in- 
structive. The prophet lived in the most flourishing 
period of Phenician enterprize and power, and when 
Tyre, as mistress of the seas, had attained to the highest 
reach of wealth and splendor. He had therefore ample 
materials for the dramatic sketch which he has furnished 
us; and the reading of which I would recommend for 
many details which I am compelled to omit. 

The manufactures of this people were multiplied and of 
the most perfect workmanship. They were the inventors, 
and for a long time the sole manufacturers, of glass. The 
fame of the Tyrian dyes extended the world over; and 
the Tyrian purple, and the needle-work and embroidery of 
the Phcenician women, were among the costliest luxuries 
of the ancients. They excelled in working gold and 
silver ornaments, amber and ivory, and the multifarious 
articles of female dress and personal adornment. Isaiah 
(iii.) has given a goodly catalogue of them as worn by 
Jewish women,—little bells for the ankles, chains, net- 
works, rings for the fingers, nose-jewels, ear-rings, per- 
fume boxes, mantles, girdles and veils, purses, bracelets 
and amulets, turbans, mirrors, and artificial flowers. And 
when Solomon built the temple, all its designs ‘and costly 
decorations were prepared under the direction of a Tyrian — 
artist. He sent to Hiram king of Tyre requesting such 
an one to be sent to him, which the Tyrian monarch an- 
swered promptly, and in his epistle to Solomon he says— 
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‘‘T have sent thee a cunning man, endued with under- 
standing, skilful to work in gold, in silver, brass and iron, 
in stone and in timber, in purple, in crimson and in fine 
linen ; also to grave any manner of graving, and to find 
‘out every device which shall be put to him.” (2 Chron. ii.) 
When Solomon made Jerusalem the centre of oriental 
luxury and splendor, and gathered about him.a court fa- 
mous alike for its magnificence and voluptuousness, ‘it 
must have furnished a profitable market for the various 
and costly manufactures of the Tyrian workmen and 
traffickers. Solomon also entered into a treaty with Hiram 
for the fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon in the building of 
the temple, which were sent down in floats to Joppa, and 
thence transported by land to Jerusalem. In return the 
Jewish monarch sent 20,000 measures of wheat, and an 
equal number of barley, oil, and wine, annually, while the 
required quantity of timber, and the workmen, were fur- 
nished him. 

A wondrously beautiful and imposing sight must that 
have been which Tyre presented on occasion of some of 
its great fairs, when, as Ezekiel has described, merchants 
and. mariners, artizans and traders, manufacturers and 
shop-keepers, men and- women, from all countries of the 
earth, of all languages and costumes, with all imaginable 
articles of use and ornament, of necessity and luxury, 
were coming and going, bargaining and exchanging, sell- 
ing and buying,—all in indescribable, endless, picturesque 
confusion! ‘Then might have been seen, to some degree, 
the extent of her commercial relations, the variety of her 
trade, the exquisite beauty and finish of her manufac- 
tures, the splendor of her buildings, the vastness of her 
wealth, and the power and resources of her merchant 
princes! Then too it would have been seen how the © 
world can be subjugated by commerce, as well as by 
arms; and made tributary to the enterprize, as well as 
the valor, of a single city. 

Let us take up a position from which we can look down 
upon the splendid panorama, and, with the prophet as a 
guide, note its rapidly shifting scenes. Behold, now, her 
ca and docks crowded with ships from the Baltic, from 

ritain-and Spain, bringing tin and lead and iron, amber 


and gold and silver—the last from the prolific mines of 
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Spain—where the Pheenicians enacted the same scenes of 
plunder and cruelty, which the Spaniards repeated 2500 
years afterward in Peru. Yonder, from the west, come 
her fleets from the isles of the sea, and from the shores of 
Africa. Proudly they sweep into harbor with swelling 
sails, and streamers floating gaily to the breeze; laden 
with delicious fruits, precious metals, and curious mer- 
chandize of various sort. There, to the left, rounding the 
southern cape of the bay, appear the stately ships of Sol- 
omon, bringing their annual cargo of wheat and corn, of 
oil and honey and balm. Just now they are passing the 
timber floats of Hiram on their way to Joppa, and signals 
and salutations are interchanged between the Hebrew 
mariners and the Tyrian raftsmen. Look, for in every 
quarter are.seen vessels great and small, laden with all 
manner of products and manufactures, passing and re- 
passing, sailing in and out, loading and unloading, amid 
perpetual shouts and calls, in every dialect, from pilots 
and rowers, sailors and passengers, from ship and from 
shore ! 

And now let us look landward a little. "Winding along 
the southern hills you see the patient camels of Arabia 
burthened with frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, and 
all manner of spices and perfumes. Just beyond these, 
are the caravans from Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea, 
bringing the gold and precious stones, valuable woods, 
beautiful birds and strange animals, and the uncounted 
riches and curiosities landed there by the ships of Ophir 
and the Orient. And to the right of these come the mer- 
chants from Egypt, with embroidered work and fine linen, 
with multitudes of horses and chariots, and splendid 
trappings :—all crowding to the markets of the great 
city. Looking, now, to the north and east of these, you 
get sight of the vast caravans of Damascus, whieh bring 
the ivory and ebony of India, the silks of Persia, wine 
from Helbon, and wool from the innumerable flocks pas- 
tured in the wildernesses of Syria. From Babylon too, and 
the Euphrates, they come, and they have rested on their 
long and weary march beneath the palms of Palmyra, and 
by the walls and temples of Baalbeck the ificent. 

But see, there is passing now under the lofty gateway 
at the north, a long procession of a more mournful sort. 
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Looking closely we discover it to be made up of slaves— 
strong men and beautiful women, to be sold to the nobles 
and merchant princes of the rich, but corrupt and guilty 
city! They come from the distant regions between the 
Euxine and Caspian seas,—the same land which to this 
day supplies the slave marts and harems of Constantinople. 
With fitting significance it is closely followed by a drove of 
horses and mules from Sarmatia and the plains of Tartary. 
And glancing to the opposite quarter, six or eight miles 
to the south, you will see flocks of sheep and goats from 
Kedar and the shores of the Dead Sea, driven to the 
slaughter, as food for the multitudes thronging to the fair 
and the markets of this huge metropolis. 

And now let us go down, and join the crowd entering 
the city. What massive walls these, nearly twenty miles 
in circumference.! What stupendous gateways and lofty 
towers! And there rises the great temple of the Tyrian 
Hercules, towering up 150 feet, blazing in the morning 
sunlight like a sea of moulten gold. What an endless 
net-work of streets, adorned with palaces and theatres and 
sacred buildings—miles of warehouses and factories, far- 
stretching lines of docks, ship-yards, and forests of masts 
brilliant with their colored and embroidered sails and 
silken flags and pennants. 

What a congregation of fleets and caravans! sailors 
from Sidon and Arvad, and hired soldiers from Persia 
and Lydia; negroes from Africa, Arabs from the desert, 
and Tartars from the wilderness ; the proud merchant of 
India, the luxurious dwellers of Babylon, the silent and 
dignified Armenian, the supple and talkative Greek, the 
beautiful and graceful Caucasian, the dark faced Hebrew, 
and the bewildered savage from the shores of Spain and 
Britain—all crowded into one great chaos. And then add 
to this the myriad piles of brilliant and curious manufac- 


1 Several centuries after the destruction of Ancient Tyre by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the scattered ruins, according to Pliny-and Strabo, covered 
an area some nineteen miles in circumference. How much of old 
Roman pride there is in the comparison of Pliny: “Once Tyre was 
illustrious for her colonies—for being the parent of: Leptis, of Utica, 
and of that rival of the Roman Empire, grasping at the whole earth, 
Carthage—famous for the building of a. city beyond the limits of the 
Roman world, Cadiz: now all her nobility consists in her shell and 
purple dye !”—Nat. Hist. v. 17, in Jowett’s Researches. 

VOL. IX, 15 
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tures in every quarter, the immeasurable wealth of mer- 
chandize, and the accumulated products of every known 
land and sea on the globe; and the unspeakable confusion 
of ceaseless hurrying to and fro, of arrival and departure, 
of talk, and traffic, and bargain on all sides, in every 
human dialect—all this is going on about us in the streets 
and markets ; and, joining ‘in it, we get a faint idea of 
what Tyre was thirty centuries ago, when, in the language 
of the prophet, her merchants were princes, and her 
traffickers the noble of the earth ! hundreds of years before 
Romulus dug the first ditch, or built the first hut, on the 
silent hills of Rome! 


And now Jet these three thousand years suddenly sink 
into the fathomless sea of the past; and let us stand on 
this same spot to-day, again. What a solemn and op- 
pressive stillness reigns around! It lies like a burthen 
on the air. What mournful and wide-spread desolation, 
stretching out on all sides! Can it be that this is all 
that conquest, and time and change have left of the proud 
city, the Diamond of the Sea? Alas, it is so! It has 
come even to this. These bare rocks, where the fishers 
spread their nets, these shallows and choked up inlets, 
are the only memorials of her spacious ports, and docks, 
and long lines of solid piers. The frail fishing boats, 
drawn to shore there, are all that remains to remind us of 
her powerful navies and her vast merchant fleets! These 
few rude huts, and yonder broken cisterns, aqueducts, 
columns ,and capitals, beautiful even in their ruin, and 
this wide waste of sand, and the heaps of rubbish and 
wreck spreading out in all directions, are all that is left of 
the glorious queen city, once the emporium of the world, 
the seat of commerce and manufactures, and rejoicing in 
every form of beauty which art or wealth could produce. 
This is all that remains of her riches, her magnificence 
and power!. And this silence and death have come into 
the place of the restless activity and enterprize, the cease- 
less rush and roar of the living masses that thronged her 
streets, crowded to her temples, and bought and sold in 
her markets and fairs. * 


2 Maundrell describes the site of Tyre as a mere Babel of broken 
walls, pillars, vaults, &c.; “its inhabitants a few poor wretches shelter- 
ing themselves in the vaults, and subsisting chiefly on fishing.” Shaw 
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Verily, with what truth were the words of the prophet 
spoken,—‘‘O Tyrus, situate at the entrance of the sea! 
Thy rowers brought thee into deep waters; and they 
made thee very glorious in the midst of the sea. But thy 
riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandize, thy mariners, and 
thy pilots, and the occupiers of thy merchandize, and all 
thy men of war that are in thee, shall fall into. the midst 
of the seas in the day of thy ruin!’ And this fearful de- 
nunciation, so fearfully fulfilled, was uttered while she 
was yet at the summit of her power and splendor; and 
when she held the isles and the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and half the cities and kingdoms of western Asia, 
in the leading-strings of commercial dependance ; those 
of Isaiah indeed were uttered more than a hundred and 
twenty years. before the beginning of their fulfilment. 
But why this prophetic revelation of overthrow? What 
was the offence of Tyre ? 

Let God: answer through his servant, and let the mer- 
chant cities of the earth be silent and hear: ‘‘ O Tyrus, 
thou that hast been in Eden, the garden of God; that 
hast walked up and down in the midst of gold and 
.precious stones, thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day 
that thou wast created, till iniquity was found in thee. By 
the multitude of thy merchandize they have filled the 


says the port “is so choked up with sand and rubbish that the boats 
of the fishermen can with difficulty enter ;’ and Robinson also repre- 
sents it'as “filled up with sand and broken shafts of columns leavin 
scarcely space for small fishing boats to enter,” and these are obli 
to find-shelter “ by some rocks to. the westward of the island.” He 
adds “ on seeing the nets hanging out to dry, I was forcibly struck by 
the sad fulfilment of that part of the prophecy which says, ‘I will make 
her like the top of a rock; it shall be a place for the spreading of 
nets.” Jowett says that “ numerous beautiful columns stretched along 
the beach, or standing in fragments, half buried in the sand that has been 
accumulating for ages, the broken aqueduct, and the ruins in the neigh- 
borhood, furnish an affecting monument of the fragile and transitory 
nature of earthly grandeur.” Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, who visited 
Tyre last year, says “of all its ancient grandeur nothing now remains 
but some tottering ruins of a magnificent Church, built in the reign of 
Constantine, and a wilderness of broken columns blocking up the as 
and gradually becoming more and more buried beneath the sand. ‘The 
city which supplied to Solomon the mechanics for his magnificent 
works, and which was celebrated through the world for the skill and 
* cunning of its artizans,—could not mend the staff of my umbrella which 
had been splintered the day before, and which needed about three 
inches of tin plate in form of a band to make it sound again.” 
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midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned. Thine 
heart was lifted up because of thy beauty ; thou hast cor- 
rupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness. There- 
fore will I cast thee to the ground, and destroy thee. I 
will cause many nations to come up against thee, as the 
sea causeth his waves to come up. Thou hast defiled 
thy sanctuaries by the multitude of thy iniquities, by the 
wickedness of thy traffic: Therefore will I bring forth a 
fire from the midst of thee; it shall devour thee, and I 
will bring thee to ashes upon the earth, in the sight of all 
them that behold thee. All they that know thee among 
the people shall be astonished at thee; thou shalt be a 
terror, and never shalt thou be any more.” Ezek. xxviii. ® 
Thus it is that God fulfils his purposes of judgement 
against the proud, corrupt and guilty city—~And so will 
he do unto all following in her steps, for this is the eternal 
law of the moral government which he has set up in the 
earth. And though it may be slower in its operation with 
respect to nations than in its action on individuals, in pro- 
portion to the length of their life, yet it is equally certain 
and fatal in its results. And Tyre, and Babylon, and 
Jerusalem, and Rome, are all eloquent witnesses to this ; 
and, lifting up their withered hands, are ready to swear to 
the terrible precision with which the law of God finally 
works out its destructive retributions on the guilty nations. 
It would be a curious and profitable study to take up 
the history of these witness cities, and trace out the law of 
retribution in its operative processes, according to their 
respective circumstances; and observe the manner in 
which the evil of their political, social, religious and com- 
mercial life, developed itself into final dissolution and 


3 The prophet, in enumerating the sins of Tyre, }for which she is de- 
stroyed, speaks of the “multitude of merchandize” which filled the 
‘‘ midst of her with violence ;” and of the “wickedness of her traffic.” 
Compare this with what was mentioned in a previous paragraph re- 
specting the scenes of cruelty, oppression and plunder enacted in the 
mines of Spain. And note also that among other “ wickednesses of 
her traffic,” the prophet names the slave . Yea, and what 
have ye to do with me, O Tyre and Zidon! The children of Judah 
and Jerusalem ye have sold to the Grecians; . . . and they have cast 
lots for my people ; and have given a boy for a harlot, and sold a girl 
for wine. Behold I will return W hase recompense on your own head.” 
Joel iii. Also, Amos i. 9, 10. Ezekiel also mentions the slave trade— 
“they traded the persons of men in thy markets.” xxvii. 13, 
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death.. And it would be equally curious and instructive 
to consider the variety of means and agencies by which 
God accomplishes his purposes. For it is not alone by 
the destruction of the city as a collection of buildings, 
which might easily be restored, (as they were indeed): but 
by the destruction of its commerce, by turning it into new 
channels,—that the final and complete overthrow of Tyre 
is brought‘about. The building of Alexandria, and its 
gradual absorption of her trade, did more towards her 
ruin than the ‘conquests of the: Chaldean and the. Macedo- 
nian: ‘It was this, and- kindred ‘causes, that made her 
humiliation ‘and downfall permanent and irrevocable. * 
A brief sketch of the downward steps of Tyre'to final 
ruin, to her present ‘desolate condition, may’ be’ interesting 
to the general reader as‘a matter of history, and instruc- 
tive as illustrating the fulfilment of prophecy. And 
though we do not believe prophecy or parable is to be 
made to “go on all fours”’' in the way of interpretation ; 
or, in other words, that all the particulars of description 


4 A singularly impressive example of the method in which the laws 
of God’s moral government. over the nations successfully vindicate 
their claims, and of the agencies sometimes employed, is furnished’ by 
the history of Spain, which, as we have said, re-enacted in Mexico and 
Peru the drama of cruelty and rapine, that Tyre had played in her own 
borders. The story is too well‘known to need repeating here. But 
look at the judgement which has fallen upon that proud and guilty 
nation, which once held the van of Europe, and made the nations 
tremble at her threats. God requires of nations as well-as individuals 
that they should be humane, just and pure, industrious, intelligent, and 
disposed to peace, in order to be prosperous and happy. These require- 
ments Spain set at nought in the conquest of the Americas, and looked 
to plunder and gold, to trade and possessions, however unjustly gotten, 
as the source and support of national greatness. ‘What has been the 
result? Her garments are moth-eaten, and:her fine gold has become 
dim. Tobe sure she won empires, and riches of gold and silver and 

recious stones flooded in upon them; but agriculture, manufactures, 
industry of every sort declined. Pride and love of conquest seized the 
government; greediness of gain, luxury and licentiousness, the 
nobles; and indolence, ignorance and depravity, the people. And 
while the spirit and practice of true religion declined, superstition, 
bigotry, the Inquisition, and priestly despotism came down upon the land 
like night. And Spain, stripped of its empire colonies, bankrupt, 
weak, desolate, despised, illustrates to-day the certainty and the 
method in which 


« —_Omnipotence his law fulfils, 
And Vengeance executes what. Justice wills.” 


15* 
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are to be sought out in the letter of the fulfilment, yet it 
is curious to see with what singular exactness many of 
the details of the predictions have been realized in the 
actual physical developement of the catastrophe. 

In regard to the foundation of Tyre, and its early 
chronology, nothing can be said with certainty. Histori- 
ans and critics differ very widely on these points. About 
700 years before Christ, Salmaneser, king of Assyria, 
attacked the city by sea and land. His fleet of sixty ships 
was defeated and dispersed by twelve ships of the Tyrians, 
and five hundred prisoners taken. Salmaneser returned 
to Nineveh, leaving his army before Tyre, which, after 
five years siege, broke up without making any impression. 
Though the supply of water from the cisterns, was entire- 
ly cut off, the evil was remedied by digging wells within 
the walls. 

It was about this period that Isaiah uttered his prophet- 
ic denunciations against the “ joyous city.”” (Isaiah xxiii.) 
And it is singular that he declares Tyre shall be destroyed, 
not by the enemy from which it seemed then to be in 
danger, but by the Chaldeans, then a people of no great 
power or prospects. The more definite and descriptive 
predictions of Ezekiel were uttered about-one hundred 
and fifteen or twenty years later, just before the invasion 
by the Chaldeans, under Nebuchadnezzar. 

The vast power and resources of the city may be judg- 
ed by the fact that it baffled all the forces and efforts of 
Nebuchadnezzar for thirteen years! for so long the siege 
lasted. And when finally they could hold out no longer, 
they removed all their wealth and property to an island 
opposite, about half a mile distant from the shore, leaving 
the bare walls and empty buildings to the conqueror, as 
the reward of his long and mighty struggle for its posses- 
sion. Enraged at being thus baffled, and disappointed of 
the expected rich speils, he vented his wrath in the entire 
destruction of the city, and of all left within its walls. 
From this blow Old Tyre never recovered, but the city on 
the island became the Tyre afterwards so famous in 
history. Notwithstanding, however, this successful re- 
sistance of the city, it seems the country became subject 
to the Babylonian empire ; for Josephus cites the Pheeni- 
cian annals in proof that the Tyrians received their kings 
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from Babylon. On the conquest by Cyrus, they came 
under the Persian power, and were required to furnish aid 
in war when demanded. Accordingly in the famous ex- 
pedition of Xerxes against the Greeks, we find them en- | 
rolled in the grand army of invasion ;.and Herodotus 
makes mention of the kings of Tyre and Sidon as present 
in the council of war held by that vain monarch. (Herod. 
viii. 67. Bohn’s Edit.) 

The. next chapter in the overthrow of the great com- 
mercial metropolis, opens with the siege of Alexander the 
Great. Powerful :as he was,:he found himself stopped 
in ‘his headlong career of conquest by this single city ; 
and for a time it was a serious question, who would come 
off best: from:the:struggle. The inhabitants positively re- 
fused him admittance to the city; which, of course, was 
a mortal affront to one who had counted upon being mas- 
ter of the world; and he set to work in good earnest to 
force an entrance. The history of the siege has all the 
. interest of a drama, but it is too long to be repeated in 
these pages. Foiled in every attempt at storming the 
place by sea, Alexander resolved to fill up the channel 
between the continent and the island. This was a colos- 
sal undertaking, and the ‘soldiers were often in despair. 
But the ruins of old Tyre on ‘the mainland furnished 
abundant materials, and under the direction of the iron 
will of the conqueror, the work progressed rapidly, and at 
the.end of seven months 'the city was reached, and amid 
_ almost ‘infinite: difficulties stormed and carried. In the 
fury of his indignation at being so long kept at bay by a 
' single city, Alexander ordered two thousand of the inhab- 
itants to be crucified. Eight thousand or more had fallen 
in the assault and capture. Thirty thousand were sold as 
slaves to the Jews. The Tyrians had during the siege 
sent off their wives and children to Carthage, and some 
fifteen thousand of the people were carried off secretly in 
the ships of Sidon.’ Alexander did not destroy the city, 


5 Compare these facts, and those in the note on page 174, with the 
particulars of the predictions in Isaiah and Ezekiel, and observé the 
remarkably literal correspondence, which, though ‘not necessary to the 
realization of the spirit and intent of the popes , is Certainly de- 
serving notice: “The children of Israel.and. of adah’ ie have sold. I 
will return the recompense on your own head... Behold, the Lord 
will smite her power in the sea They shall lay thy stones, and 
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but re.peopled it again from the continent ; and-it recover- 

ed its strength so rapidly that nineteen years after, it with- 

stood the forces of Antigonus for fifteen months before it 
_surrendered. 

But the glory of Tyre was gone. -Alexander, as we 
have said, did her infinitely more'injury by the building 
of Alexandria in ‘Egypt, than by his conquests, and the 
slaughter of her inhabitants. She was ‘no longer the 
Queen city, the emporium of the world’s commerce. The 
quick and comprehensive mind of Alexander saw at once 
the vast importance of the mouth of :the Nile; and the 
miraculous growth of Alexandria illustrated the judge- 
ment of his choice, and proved the admirable commercial 
position of.the successful rival of Tyre and Phoenicia. 
The vast and lucrative trade of the East and of Africa, 
that used to be drawn 'to the markets of Tyre, began to 
centre in the new city, which soon distanced all competi- 
tion, and commanded the. commerce, and distributed the 
products, of the civilized earth. And Tyre, that had for'‘a 
thousand years enjoyed the monopoly, and appropriated 
the wealth of the foreign trade, East and West, gradually 
fell into complete decay, and has passed from one:master 
to another, without a struggle, from that day to this. 

Under the Romans, its fortifications were repaired, and 
it was favored by Hadrian with all the privileges of a 
Roman colony; but the past could not be recalled. In 
the invasion of the Saracens, it fell into their hands, A. D. 
639, and they held possession until it was retaken by the 
Crusaders, A.D. 1124. It was again captured by the 
Sultan of Egypt in 1291, who laid it in ruins that it might 
not afford shelter to the Christians. The Turks took it 
from the ‘Egyptian Mamelukes in 1516, and they have 
kept possession to the present time. 

Withm afew years, however, the place has begun to 
improve somewhat. Paxton in 18386, sets it down asa 
village of some hundred ‘and fifty houses or more, many 
very miserable hovels and a few tolerably good. Several 
factories had been established by the Pasha, and three or 
four European ‘consuls and an American consular agent 


thy timber,:and thy dust, in the midst of the water... ....I will make ~ 
thee'a terror, and thou shalt be no more. . . . Thou shalt be a place to 
spread nets upon,” &c. 
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resided there. Dr. Bacon, who has just visited Tyre, 
says, ‘as now existing, it is more of a village, or city, 
than I had expected to find upon the site of that great 
emporium so celebrated in history and prophecy. It is 
enclosed within walls, and its population is reckoned at 
from three to four thousand; the Mohammedans, of the 
Metawaleh sect, being the majority. There is some little 
industry in the vicinity, which gives it a little, and, as I 
understand, an increasing, commerce.” 

In reference. to this point he has some excellent remarks 
eepecting the fulfilment of prophecy, which we quote for 
the benefit of those, on the one hand, who are forever 
questioning with skeptical criticism the actual fulfilment 
of prophecy, and those, on the other, who, like Keith, 
seem never to be satisfied till they have found some fact 
or condition exactly answering to every figure, ever 
orientalism, every letter of the prediction. ‘I have met,” 
says he, “‘ with some persons who seem to think that be- 
cause a miserable Arab town is now found where Tyre 
once stood, the prophecies against the old Pheenician 
metropolis have never been really accomplished, and the 
credibility of the Bible is compromised. For my own 
part, I have not learned so to interpret prophetic language 
as to feel the pressure of this difficulty. That which was 
predicted by Isaiah and Ezekiel concerning the city which 
was then the world’s emporium, as London now is—all 
the natural and legitimate import of their burning words 
—was accomplished ages ago. That Tyre has perished ; 
its riches, its grandeur and its power are gone forever ; 
the very race that built it and possessed it, has passed out 
of existence. How could there be a more complete 
fulfilment of, prophecy in all the extent of its meaning ? 
The prophetic denunciations, as I understand them, were 
directed not against a certain spot of earth considered as 
a place in physical geography—not against the point of 
the intersection of a certain line of latitude with a certain 
line of longitude ; but against a certain body politic, a 
city, a state, a people. The prophecy against that people 
has been long ago accomplished, fully, terribly accom- 
plished. The re-appearance of that people upon the 
stage of history—the re-construction of that common- 
wealth or body politic—the resurrection of that Tyre, the 
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great and proud Pheenician city—is forever impossible. 
And if we now find where that city once stood, a wretch- 
ed town, inhabited by men of another race, with a little 
local traffic, that fact derogates nothing from the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. So if men of still another race should 
come—the French or the Russians, the English or the 
Americans—and if, subduing the desolation of the land 
and establishing order and industry and freedom, they 
would build, where Tyre once stood, a new emporium 
adorned with the riches and splendor of modern civiliza- 
tion—I don’t conceive that the legitimate meaning of the 
prophecy would be contradicted.” T.'B.-T. 


Art. XIII. 


Justification by Faith, and Justification by Works. 


Tre New Testament doctrine, on Justification, has 
always been regarded as one that is difficult to be under- 
stood, on account of the seemingly opposite lights in which 
it is placed in different passages. Here, it is exhibited in 
one way ; there, in another,—as indeed is naturally the 
case with almost every subject that has various parts and 
various relations. If we have not accustomed ourselves 
to observe how different are the forms in which the same 
general idea is clothed, when contemplated from different 
points of view, or when applied to different purposes, it is 
not wonderful that we should think it a very hard prob- 
lem to bring all the teachings of the inspired writers, 
concerning this important subject, into a consistent whole. 

St. Paul and St. James, especially, would seem, at first 
sight,'to contradict each other on ‘the point. The former 
says that ‘a man is justified by faith, without the deeds 
of the law ;” but the latter asserts that, “by works a 
man is justified, and not by faith only.” We might pro- 
ceed to considerable length in adducing instances of such 
a seeming contradiction between the two. St. Paul fre- 
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quently presents his peculiar ‘form of the doctrine, and en- 
forces it with much warmth. Our readers must have ob- 
served, in perusing his’ Epistles, that it was a favorite 
topic with him.. For example, he says: to the Galatians, 
‘*¢ Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even. we have be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ; that we might be justified by the 
faith of Christ, and not: by the works of the law; for by 
the works of: the: law shall no flesh be justified.””’ We 
will add, that: this is the ground he always maintains, 
whenever he speaks professedly on the subject. But St. 
James, on the other hand, argues in this way: ‘“‘ What 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works ? 

Was not Abraham, our father, justified by works ?”” &c. 

Now, let us not hastily conclude that there is any con- 
tradiction between the statements which these two apos- 
tles make on the point; for we shall soon discover that 
thereis: none, and that both mean, in general, the same 
thing, notwithstanding the different language in which 
they express:it.. We think it will be shown satisfactorily 
that the seeming contrariety, even in their words, is not 
real, and that the appearance of it was occasioned only 
by. the different quarters from which they were looking at 
one and the same truth, and by the different purposes to 
which they were enforcing it. The chief causes of the 
perplexity which people have felt in reconciling these 
passages, are, first, their want of care to mark precisely | 
what’is said, and what is not said, in each; secondly, a 
mistake with respect to the meaning of: certain leading 
phrases which St. Paul habitually employs; and, thirdly, 
a neglect to distinguish as he does, between the outward 
act and the motive within from which it proceeds. 

Take the language of St. James, that ‘a man is justi- 
fied by works, [that is, by: good works, by works of true 
obedience,| and not by faith only.” Does he say, does he 
indeed mean, that faith is unnecessary to the purpose ? or, 
that it has nothing to do in the matter? No; but only 
this: that faith alone will not avail; that:there must be 
good works resulting from it,. in. order to answer the 
end. And he gives the reason: it: was: because that 
*‘ faith alone, or: without works, is: dead ;’’ and it is plain 
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that it could be of no effect to justification, or to any 
thing else, if it was dead. At the same time, we see, from 


the very form of the sentence, as well as from the whole 
tenor of his argument, that he regarded living: faith as 


requisite, even to produce these good works. we take 
into view all that he says on the subject, and especially if 
we follow the course of his thought through the whole, it 


will be clear enough that he presupposes, all the while, 


that the works, on which he lays so much stress, were to 
be the product of living faith; just as the fruits on the 
trees in our garden are the outgrowth of the living root, 
trunk, and branches, and. cannot be produced if these are 


dead. 
As it is.important to show that such is the idea which 


underlies the argument of St. James, we ask for the at- 
tention of our readers to that part of his Epistle, at full 
length, in which he treats of the subject ; requesting them 


to observe, as they read, how distinctly he recognizes the 
principle, though it is not the topic which he has here 


occasion to set foremost. He begins by saying, ‘‘ What 
‘* doth it profit my brethren, though a man say he hath 
‘‘ faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? [that 


is, faith alone, such as was not followed by works.) If 
“a brother, or sister, be naked, and destitute of daily 


‘‘ food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, 
‘¢ be ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them 


‘* not those things which are needful for the body,—what 
“doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath not. works, is 


‘ dead, being alone. Yea,a man may say, Thou hast 
‘¢ faith, and I have works. Shew me thy faith without thy 
‘‘ works! and I will shew thee my faith by my works ! 


[Mark, he- presupposes faith underneath his works.] 


“Thou believest that there is one:God: thou doest well ; 


‘¢_the devils also believe, and tremble. But wilt thou 
‘‘ know, O vain man, that faith [or belief,] without works, 
‘is dead! Was not Abraham, our father, justified by 


“works, when he had offered Isaac, his son, upon the 


“altar, [in obedience to God’s command.) Seest thou 


“how faith: wrought with his works, and by works was 
‘* faith made perfect? And the scripture was fulfilled, 
‘‘ which: saith, Abraham believed God, (or put faith in 


God,) and it was imputed unto him for righteousness ; 
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‘‘and he was called the friend of God, [because that, 
having believed God, he also did what God commanded 


him.| Ye see, then, how that by works a man is jus- 


“tified, and not by faith only. Likewise also was not 
‘¢ Rahab, the harlot, justified by works, when she had re- 
** ceived the messengers, and had sent them out another 
‘““way ? Foras the body without the spirit is dead, so 
*¢ faith without works is dead also.” 


Here ends what St. James says on the subject. The 
amount of the whole, is, that works of obedience to 
God, of mercy and justice to men, all proceeding from a 
living faith, and thus making that faith perfect, or finished, 


in its fruits, will justify us before our Maker,—as is shown 


by the examples of Abraham and Rahab of old; but that 


any faith, which produces no such good works, will not 
avail to the purpose, because it is proved to be dead by 
the very fact that it yields no such fruits. It is, in that 


case, a vain thing, which can serve no end but to deceive 
us. And we may add, that this is one of the plainest truths 


of our moral consciousness, as well as of the Bible. 
We think no intelligent reader will be likely to mistake 
the object of the argument. It was to guard Christians 


against the danger of relying upon faith alone, such as 
produced no corresponding works: that error, into which 


a zeal for belief exclusively, has always run, and to which 
the natural love of indulgence always predisposes men. 
It seems probable, from the tenor of the passage, that this 


one-sided tendency had begun to show itself, in the apos- 
tolic age, to such a degree that it needed to be checked. 


Thus far St. James. Now let us turn to St. Paul, and 
see whether he teaches any thing inconsistent with this. 
In order so to proceed as to be sure of doing the apostle 


justice, we ask, first, Does he ever say, while treating on 
the subject, that we are justified by faith only, as St. 


James denies ? or, that we are justified by faith without 
works, and that is dead? No. Had he asserted 


this, he would have contradicted St. James, at least in 
words. But such is not the case. And here we may 


mark one of the points at which the two apostles, while 
seeming to cross each other in the form of. their conclu- 
sions, are found in fact, to keep perfectly clear even of 


any verbal conflict. Perhaps we shall be reminded that 
vol. x, 16 
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St. Paul does say that we are justified by faith, while St. 
James says it is by good works. Very true. But we 
must remember that the works, of which St. James speaks, 
were such as proceeded from a living faith,—were but the 
outward and perfected developement of this internal ener- 
gy; and that his object, in setting them foremost, was to 
dissuade his brethren from resting merely on a dead faith, 
which resulted in no works, and was of no avail. Was 
St. Paul opposed to this view? We repeat: the works 
on which St. James insisted were vitally connected with 
. faith, were its perfected form, its fruits. Both apostles 
mean the same thing, in principle. Both of them quote 
the case of Abraham to illustrate their doctrine ; only that 
St. Paul was led, by his immediate object, to adduce the 
Patriarch’s living faith in God, as the internal energy 
which wrought his justification ; while St. James had oc- 
casion to lay emphasis upon the works of obedience which 
Abraham performed by virtue of that faith. All the dif- 
ference, even in language, is, that the one names the root, 
evidently meaning to include the fruit ; and that the other 
names the fruit, evidently including the root. It is as if 
we should commend a favorite tree as excellent for sus- 
taining life, and a friend, in repeating our recommenda- 
tion, should refer it to the fruit rather than to the tree. 
Both of us would mean the same thing. 

There is, however, one- phrase which may still be 
thought to place the two apostles in contravention with 
each other. St. Paul says that we are “justified by 
‘faith, without the deeds of the law ;” that ‘‘a man is justi- 
fied, without the works of the law ;” that “‘ by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified.” And we may be 
asked, Is not here a direct denial of what James asserts, 
that ‘* a man is justified by works?” No; not the least 
disagreement, even in the proper force of the words them- 
selves. For the phrase, “ the deeds of the law,”’ or “ the 
works of the law,” is a form that St. Paul always used to 
designate, among other things, a certain class of perform- 
ances which had no affinity with the good works of which 
St. James speaks. St. Paul never says that we are justi- 
fied by faith that is without good works; but “ without 
the works, or deeds, of the law,’’—that is, of the Mosaic 
law, such as circumcision, washings, offering sacrifices, 
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paying tithes of mint, anise, and cummin, keeping the 
feasts, and other observances -of the kind. We say, 
these among other things ; for though he indirectly includ- 
ed other things also, these were what gave form to the 
phrase, as might easily be shown by examining the several 
contexts in which it occurs. We will produce only one, 
though it is the most remarkable of them,—the one in 
which he asserts, and repeats over and over again, that 
**a man is not justified by the works of the law.” (Gal. ii. 
16.) Now, what was the occasion of his argument? It 
was this: When St. Peter was at Antioch, he at first ate 
with Gentile Christians, in contradiction to Jewish preju- 
dices. But no sooner had certain Jewish brethren come 
thither from Jerusalem, than “‘ he withdrew and separated 
himself” from the Gentile converts, ‘“ fearing them which 
were of the circumcision.” Others followed his dissem- 
bling. ‘ But,” says St. Paul, when I saw that they walked 
not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said 
unto Peter, before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest 
after the manner of Gentiles, [as he had done at first,] and 
not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews ? [as he virtually did by his subse- 
quent withdrawal and separation.| We, who are Jews 
by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, [such as St. 
Peter was now practising for “‘ fear of the circumcision,”’| 
but by -the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed 
in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of 
Christ, and not by the works of the law ; for by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified,’ Gal. ii. 11-16, 

At the present day, and among Protestants, especially 
among Dissenters, it seems useless to spend time in ex- 
posing the vanity of the works of the ceremonial law. But 
we must consider that “the Apostle to the Gentiles,” 
stood in circumstances very different from ours in this re- 
spect. He was called upon, by the prevalence of Jewish 
errors in the churches, to do his utmost to make his breth- 
ren understand that these things contributed nothing to- 
wards their justification. How astonished he would have 
been, to be suspected of teaching so monstrous a doctrine, 
as that really good works, in the common acceptation of 
the phrase, were worthless in the sight of God, or una- 
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vailing to his approbation! He was writing to those who 
had either been brought up in Judaism, or who were 
deeply tinctured with it. He himself had been a Jew, 
and, as he says, had ‘profited in the Jews’ religion 
above many of his equals.’”? He well knew all their in- 
veterate prejudices. With that people, the performance 
of the Mosaic rites had for ages been regarded as the 
chief thing in practical religion. ‘God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adul- 
terers, or even as this publican; J fast twice in the week ; 
I give tithes of all I possess,’’—was the boast of Phari- 
saism. It is almost impossible for us, in the total change 
of sentiments on this point, to conceive how sacred, how 
meritorious in their eyes, were these formal observances. 
They called them righteousness ; they thought the service 
of God consisted chiefly in them; they deemed them in- 
dispensable to salvation, and looked upon all, who disre- 
garded them, as abominable, accursed: “this people, 
who knoweth not the law, are cursed.”” And we find, in 
the New Testament, as we might naturally expect to find, 
that nearly all the earliest Christians themselves, having 
been converted Jews, could not shake off their old super- 
stitions with respect to the obligation of the ceremonial 
law. Many of them insisted on compelling the Church 
to submit to the yoke of Moses. Some of the believers 
went so far as to contend that no one could be saved, un- 
less he was circumcised and kept the statutes of the Old 
Covenant as well as those of the New. ‘They caused a 
great deal of difficulty in the Church, troubling the minds 
of the Gentile brethren, many of whom did not know 
what.to think amid the perpetual controversies that were 
almost everywhere agitated on the question. It was on 
this account that St. Paul labored so earnestly to convince 
them that the Jewish “righteousness ’’ was worthless, and 
that no flesh could be justified ‘“ by the works, or deeds 
of the law ;” but that faith-in Jesus Christ and his gospel 
was the requisite to acceptance with God. On other 
occasions, however, he shows, as fully as do any of 
the inspired teachers, that this faith must be such as 
produces right affections, and manifests itself in works of 
real goodness. His doctrine is, that ‘‘ there is now, no 
condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus, who walk, 
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not after the flesh, but after the spirit... .. For if ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the 
spirit do mortify the deeds of the body ye shall live.” 
(Rom. viii. 1, 13.) “Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that soweth to the spirit, shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting.” (Gal. vi. 7, 8.) 

‘We have thus shown that St. Paul and St. James 
neither disagreed in meaning, nor contradicted each other 
in their language, on this point. The doctrine of each, 
so far as we have now presented it, was but the comple- 
ment of the other’s doctrine. Each illustrated that par- 
ticular bearing, of the general subject, which needed the 
most to be enforced in his circumstances. The one had 
special occasion to refute the error that prevailed respect- 
ing the obligation of the Jewish rites, and to insist on the 
sufficiency of living faith in the gospel; the other, to cor- 
rect the tendency towards quite as hurtful a delusion, 
that of resting in a dead faith, which produced no fruits. 


But though we need say no more, in order to clear 
them from all appearance of disagreement, yet there are 
farther considerations that belong to our subject. It goes 
down into principles, and reaches out in relations, which 
we have not yet explored, and which St. James had no 
occasion to lay open, in treating the matter, as he did, for 
the common purposes only of practical life. If we take 
into view all that St. Paul says, with respect to it, we 
shall find two things for which he isremarkable: 1. That 
he was habitually accustomed to recognize the divine 
agency as lying back of the human, in the production of 
our faith and obedience ; and 2. That, with his acute in- 
sight, he made great account of the distinction between 
works, of whatsoever description, performed out of a 
servile subjection to bare rules or statutes, and those 
which result from a living and affectionate principle of 
rectitude within. Let us illustrate these positions. 

1. In his comprehensive view, it was “‘ God who work- 
eth within us, both to will, and to do, of his good pleas- 
ure,” at the same time that we must * work out our own 


salvation with fear and trembling.” In every stage of our 
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progress from sin and unbelief to faith and sanctification, 
he sees the presence of the divine energy, while he does 
not overlook the responsible activity of man. Herein he 
agrees with our religious consciousness; for this always 
recognizes the operation of these two elements, though it 
is perhaps the case that the idea is seldom developed into 
clear and definite forms, in our understanding, without 
considerable culture of the philosophic kind, such as he 
had. But the various ways in which this two-fold recog- 
nition would naturally affect the treatment of our subject, 
may be readily anticipated. Sometimes it is said that we 
are justified by our faith, or our works; sometimes, by the 
blood of Christ ; sometimes, freely by the grace of God. 
The foregoing consideration will account for this diversity 
in the manner of presenting the same truth. The work 
is ascribed to the nearer or remoter causes, or cause, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the argument ; just as we say that 
our life depends on food, on the air, on the climate, on 
the native vigor of our constitution, on our care, or on 
God,—without contradicting ourselves by these various 
positions. 

2. Speaking with a metaphysical precision, such as is 
not always called for in common practical life, we may 
observe that it is not the outward act which is morally 
either good or bad; it is the internal disposition, from 
which the act proceeds. Of course, when treating the 
matter with such nicety, it is this disposition which must 
be regarded as the immediate ground of our condemna- 
tion or justification. In this sense, we might truly say 
that no man is justified by works of any outward kind ; 
we might say so, without infringing in the least on the 
meaning of St. James. For he had no occasion to make 
so nice a distinction; he spoke in the grosser forms of 
current language. Again: using still the same precision, 
it is plain that any attempt even to obey God, if made 
from other motives than love, is vain; that all apparent 
acts of submission; or service, if performed mechanically 
as it were, or as a perfunctory compliance with a cata- 
logue of precepts, are heartless; and that nothing but 
right affections can produce fruits acceptable to Him who 
will be served ‘in spirit and in truth.” Now St. Paul 
regards faith-in Christ as the life-giving power by which 
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alone these godly affections are awakened, and true obedi- 
ence produced. In this, he is not indeed distinguished from 
the rest of the inspired teachers ; but the topics on which he 
treated, and his peculiar turn for profound discrimination, 
led him to insist, more directly than they ever did, on the 
impotence of all mere law, as law, to give the spirit of 
obedience. ‘If there had been a law given,” says he, 
*‘ which could have given life, verily righteousness should 
have been by the law” of Moses. ‘“ But now the right- 
eousness of God, without the law, is manifested,..... 
even the righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ.”” To give the spirit of obedience, there must be 
something more than a compulsory rule, or a formal pre- 
scription which condemns all delinquencies; there must 
be such a manifestation of spiritual truths, such an appre- 
hension of them by belief, as will effect the internal con- 
formity. Accordingly, St. Paul insists much on the dif- 
ference between serving “ in the newness of the spirit, and 
in the oldness of the letter ;’? between “ following after 
righteousness by works of mere law, and attaining unto 
righteousness by faith.” ‘The one was mechanical and 
servile; the other, cordial. The Christian does not live 
simply by the exactions of statute-law, but by the free 
spirit of the gospel, called forth by. his faith in its truths ; 
and this leads him voluntarily to fulfil all the permanent 
requisitions, all the absolute moral precepts, even of the 
Mosaic covenant itself. 

It would be too great a digression, to show how natu- 
rally a cordial belief in those truths transforms the affec- 
tions; but, taking the fact for granted, we can easily see 
the propriety of all that St. Paul says on justification by 
faith, and, at the same time, recognize the peculiar 
grounds on which he maintained that doctrine, together 
with the distinctions and limits which are legitimately 
implied. H. B., 2d. 
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Washington ; or Greatness. 


Most people love to look on a great man. It is an 
epoch in the lives of persons, when they first behold some 
of the greatest natural sublimities or beauties of the ma- 
terial creation, such as the ‘* White Mountains,” ‘“ Niag- 
ara,” a “Storm at Sea,” the “ Bay of Naples,” or an 
‘‘ Ttalian Sunset ;”’ but there is no landscape, or range of 
hills, that can afford so clear a manifestation of the divine 
wisdom, goodness, and glory, as is revealed to us through 
the faces and the works of the eminent men of the world. 
‘¢ The word made flesh” takes rank of all the forms of 
the word, as it is revealed in globe, or star, or sky. I 
should like to look up to Mont Blanc, from the valley of 
Chamouni, or stand under the shadow of the Pyramids, 
or see the panorama that stretches beneath the summits 
of the Andes, but should prefer, of the two, to pass an 
hour with Plato, to study the beauty of Milton’s counte- 
nance, to have seen the expression of Shakspeare just as 
Hamlet was completed, or to have stood among the cir- 
cle that heard the apostle Paul at Lystra, or that listen- 
ed to his defence before Agrippa in the city of Cesarea. 

Next to the sight of great persons, the ideal knowledge - 
of them is interesting and important, through careful 
study of their careers. The way to keep up our faith in 
virtue, if it flags, and to enlarge our conception of great- 
ness, if it shrivels, is to turn from the small proportions of 
the souls about us, and.our own easy defeats, and go into 
the society of the eminent servants of truth and right, 
whose devotion cannot be questioned, and whose biogra- 
phies are like suns in the firmament of history. 

We need continually to be refreshed as to the relations 
of the moral element, of goodness, to human greatness. 
Every man was made to be a subject. There is law in 
the universe, law for men as well as for things; and there 
is no majestic greatness or enduring force except in the 
line of law. No piece of rock, no gem, no river, no 
mountain, could have any beauty, usefulness, or power, 
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outside the laws of order that entwine the globe. Let 
any thing in nature set up for itself and refuse to obey, and 
it is weak and good for nothing. We hear a great deal 
said about instinct, self-reliance, and the virtue of impulse 
and disposition. It is true that the saintly goodness con- 
sists in this, but it is a virtue that the soul attains and ends 
with. Every man must apply a law to himself, before he 
can be a law to himself. Weeds are spontaneous, fruit 
is cultivated. It does not depend on a man’s virtues, 
whether he shall be distinguished, but it does depend on 
them whether he is great. 

We must make a clear discrimination, and keep it ever 
in mind, between distinction and greatness. Some persons 
have one power or faculty of our nature, in greater prom- 
inence than the average of the world, and we call them 
great because of it. One man has more strength, or 
more mechanical skill, or more of mercantile sagacity, or 
more fluent utterance, or a more fertile brain than ordinary 
men. If there was no moral truth, or moral law in the 
world, we might decide the greatness of men, as most 
persons do now decide it, not at all by the uses to which 
men put their faculties, but simply by the degree in which 
they possess certain powers. 

Some men are distinguished also.by a certain fineness 
of quality ; their sensibilities and their brain seem to be 
made of more delicate and subtile material. Poets and 
artists are distinguished thus. Others, again, rise above 
the level of capacity, by the quantity of their nature and 
attributes. They have vastly more of the common qual- 
ities which other men possess, such as prudence, steadi- 
ness, common sense, and are eminent by their mass of 
substance. But before the word “ greatness’ can be ap- 
plied to any of these, the question must be asked, ‘‘ What 
do they do with their qualities ? how do they rule them? 
in what service are they employed ?” 

In the light of these principles it is very easy to see the 
line in which Washington was great. He was not dis- 
tinguished from others by the great preponderance of any 
one faculty. It is said of some great men that they 
would have been equally eminent in many other careers, 
Thus Napoleon, or Cesar, might have been a great orator, 
poet, mathematician, engineer. But Washington would 
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not in any line have been a brilliant man. No culture 
probably could have brought any one power of his nature 
into such distinction that it could be eminent in a circle 
of the most gifted minds which his country or his age 
produced. As a speaker, a writer, a scholar, he could 
have been faithful and respectable, but not remarkable, 
not brilliant, and in no sense original. Neither did he 
have the second element of distinction, that is, a peculiar 
fineness of quality or organization. Of all that passes 
for genius in the domain of artistic creation, he was desti- 
tute. A subtile thought, an acute distinction, a delicate 
perception, a fine and elusive emotion—any thing connect- 
ed with the poet’s sensibility or the poetic capacity, he 
was debarred from by temperament. The distinction of 
Washington was the great bulk and compactness of his 
practical powers, the solidity, the strength and the poise 
of those faculties, which we do not usually associate with 
genius, but which are the spiritual substratum of every 
nature that is called efficient and reliable for systematic 
and practical work insociety. ‘The remark which Patrick 
Henry made, after his return from the first Continental 
Congress, to a person ‘who asked him who was the great- 
est man in that body comes in play here. “If you mean 
who is the greatest orator, Mr. Rutledge of South Caro- 
lina, is no doubt, the most eloquent man; but for solid 
information and sound judgement, Col. Washington is 
unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.” He was 
great, that is, distinguished from other men, by the mass, 
gravity, and majesty, with which, by nature, the strong 
.qualities of our humanity were aggregated in him. 

But this does not define his greatness in the true sense 
of that word, that is, in the sense which every Christian 
man should use it. With this large quantity of being, 
Washington could not long have played a subordinate or 
trivial part in practical life, but he might have made his 
energy and power of influence ministers of his own ag- 
grandizement in startling ways, and at the expense of 
general welfare. It is one of the first elements of his 
greatness to be noted and to be revered, that his powers 
were subjected to a rigid rule. He had great passions, 
but he had iron walls and reins of steel for them. Self-: 
command was his prominent trait. The lower flames of 
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his being beat in vain against the ramparts of his will. 
. And this self-command was not merely the discipline of 
his lower properties, so that they should not interfere with 
his success. Many men, doubtless, have had the power 
to smother their flaming passions in emergencies, by a 
cool selfishness, but in his case, the will itself that ruled 
them was loyal to an idea ef right, and all the powers of 
his nature were subordinated and systemized by the domin- 
ion over him of the law of duty. He was a law-giver to 
himself. From the date of his responsible years, he rigid- 
ly strove to put himself in harmony with moral truth, 
learning to command, by being commanded, and through 
obedience aspiring to be free. 

The Proverb says, “‘ He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” A vast proportion of what 
the world calls greatness, has been in the line of the strong, 
passions of our nature; the spring, the power-wheel 
of it, has been some one of the unruled, riotous, and de- 
grading forces of the soul. Very seldom is greatness 
seen, that is based on, and grows out of, self-rule, and the 
antecedent conquest of that portion of hell that is contain- 
ed in every human breast. If Washington’s spirit had 
been less orderly, he would doubtless have seemed greater 
to a vast many who now see nothing very remarkable 
in his nature, because he would doubtless have done many 
things that would have been more startling and would 
have called forth more applause. Take, for instance, the 
case of the two men Cesar and Napoleon. In contrast 
with the brilliant story of their victories and their subjuga- 
tion of great nations to their will, the exploits of Wash- 
ington look meagre enough. But their successes were all 
stimulated by selfishness and ambition, and were thus in 
the direction of passions, whose gale they trimmed their 
sails to take. It is easy enough to scud before the wind, but 
seamanship is oftener displayed in beating into harbor 
against the breeze, around the points, and among the 
shoals, than in a quick run across the ocean. Who knows 
what brilliant achievements Washington could have sur- 

rised men with, if his powers had been wildly dishevel- 
ed, and his faculties put to the service of lust for dominion 
and aggrandizement ? Who knows whether the tempta- 
tions to do just such things as have immortalized the impe- 
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rial geniuses, did not writhe in his brain and swell his 
breast, to be wrestled down and fettered? If so, he was 
greater than Napoleon or Alexander, by that rule of his 
spirit, that made him refuse such distinction as theirs. 
If the temptation to be a despot conquered the genius of 
Bonaparte, and was conquered by the soul of Washing- 
ton, all the splendors of the first man’s success only show 
that, in the region of morals, he was magnificently weak, 
and the poverty of splendor in the second man’s achieve- 
ments, prove him to be magnificently strong. 

The very word passion implies subjection and submis- 
siveness. No human strength is suggested by the word, 
but the contrary. Where a passion is violent and sweeps 
through the soul with irresistible press, no matter what 
great records of brilliant confusion it may leave in the 

-outward world, the man himself has been acted upon 
and swung as an instrument. The law-giving, order- 
appointing faculty at the centre of his being—the will in 
which the likeness of the Infinite Ruler is reflected, has 
been conquered, so that the soul becomes a subject thing, 
and not a monarchical lord of the forces in its own realm. 
The horse hurries the rider in the paths it likes ; the mob 
invades the deliberative silence of the Capitol. For this 
reason it is that “‘ he that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty.” 

Surely then it is time that we made the most important 
discrimination between the distinction that comes from 
lawless yielding to the currents of worldly temptation and 
passion, and the greatness that lies in stemming these and 
working in the line of truth, usefulness and law. If Na- 
poleon and Cesar had been greater men,—that is, truer, 
more loyal men, they would surely have been less bril- 
liantly distinguished men. They would not have jarred 
the globe with the tread of their armies, they might not 
have crowned the Alps with their banners and their eagles, 
they would not have made so many homes desolate and 
so many acres rich by the slaughter of their foes, for they 
would probably have kept at home, and labored to in- 
crease the blessings and improve the civilization of their 
own people, and the record of their battles would have 
been limited to those fought to repel invasion, or to crush 
the outrageous tyranny of foreign despotism. If the pres- 
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ent ruler of France were a greater man than he is, the 
world would have heard far less about him. It would 
never have heard of the subtle and comprehensive brutali- 
ty by which a nation’s liberty has been betrayed, and the 
sportive fiendishness that has contrived to make the peo- 
ple themselves parties to his conspiracy. Had he been a 
—— man, he would have respected his oath, or if 
orced by the desperate condition of his country to save it 
from misrule by momentary usurpation, he would have 
used his power for the broad good of his land, and not to 
increase, by stupendous rascality, the pomp of his own 
state and name. I heard an eccentric but shrewd man 
once remark that he never knew a person who startled 
people very much, and for whom crowds seemed willing to 
throw up their hats, that was not, to a great extent, a 
humbug. There is much truth in this, for it is often the 
case that if persons who show brilliant and surprising 
qualities in the world of action, speech or thought, had 
more solidity or good sense, their startling distinction - 
would be less prominent, because their wisdom and gen- 
eral vigor of nature would be greater. 

God strives in every way to make us see the greatness 
of all that is productive of peace and order. The prairies 
waving with growing wheat, and forests studded with 
swelling oaks, make no noise; and the electricity which 
roars in the thunder peal, is not a tithe so powerful as that 
which sleeps in the light and holds the drops of a cup of 
water in their liquid poise. The world’s estimate of power 
gives greater prominence to that which upheaves and 
causes disorder. The eruption of a volcano, to almost 
all minds, symbolizes more strength and grandeur than 
the silent swing and radiance of a planet. If there couid 
be some splendid confusion produced amid the serenity 
of the present universal order, if some broad constellation 
should begin, to-night, to play off from all its lamps, vol- 
leys of Bengal lights, that should fall in showers of many- 
colored sparks and fiery serpents, down the spaces of the 
heavens, or if some blazing and piratical comet should 
butt and jostle the whole outworks of a system, and rush 
like a celestial fire-ship, destroying order, and kindling 
the calm fleets that sail upon the infinite azure into a 
flame, how many thousands there are that would look up 
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to the skies, for the first time, with wonder and awe, and 
' exclaim inwardly, “ Surely there is the finger of God.” 
They do not see any thing suprising or subduing in the 
punctual rise and steady setting of the sun, and its impe- 
rial and boundless bounty ; and yet there is enough fire 
in the sun to spirt any quantity of flaming and fantastic 
Jets j it could fill the whole space between Mercury and 

eptune with brilliant pyrotechnics and jubilee displays, 
such as children gaze at and clap their hands. But the 
great old Sun is not selfish, and has no French ambition 
for such tawdry glories. It reserves its fires, keeps them 
stored in his breast, spills over no sheets of flame from its 
huge cauldron, but shoots still and steadily its clean, white 
beams into the ether, that evoke flowers from the bosom 
of every globe, and paint the far off satellites of Uranus 
with silver beauty. 

It is a bad sign always for the permanence and benefi- 
cence of any power, when there is much clamor in it and 
excitement about it. Where a school is governed by the 
frequent accompaniment of loud talk and whippings, 
there is not nearly so much power at work, as in a school 
where, through respect for the teacher, every thing goes on 
quietly, as it were without direction. So it is in homes ; 
the more noise and scolding, the less parental power. Ac- 
tivity and clamor of the tongue and hand are brought in 
to supply the lack of that steady central strength which 
organizes peacefully. In the same way it is the excess of 
the violent and degrading passions,—which in their domin- 
ion, really show the weakness of a man, and not his great- 
ness,—that usually has made the fame and supremacy of 
the leading geniuses. If a man is not too great to be un- 
scrupulous, he can with a fair share of force in him make 
headway and considerable noise in the world. There is 
more power in putting the foot upon a passion, and being 
unknown through that victory, than in surrendering to it, 
and thus, making a world-wide noise. We may conquer 
the globe in the latter case, but in the former, we conquer 
the prince of this world. The passion for money-getting, 
for reputation, for power, for a seat in Congress, often ac- 
quires for a, man the credit of greatness, through his suc- 
cess, when he may have neighbors that show themselves 
to.be greater than he, by reiusing to let a passion absorb 
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them, and are restrained by the delicate bonds of refine- 
ment, honor, and conscience, from the tricks, meannesses 
and questionable measures that must often be used to be 
brilliantly successful in the world of wealth and fame. 

All true greatness is calm, has a large side of silence, 
works in harmony with the still and modest laws of truth, 
and shows symmetrical proportions that prevent its majes- 
ty from producing its full impression upon us until we 
study it carefully. I was talking with a man, not long 
since, who said that he could not see the remarkable great- 
ness of Washington. ‘ What new thing did he do?” he 
asked. As if it were not a marvellous instance of great- 
ness that, with such opportunities to do such new and 
brilliant things as to be the founder of a line of kings on a 
vast continent,—he would not think of it; as if he did not 
show the very originality of his greatness among the 
chieftains of history, by lifting up the common virtues of 
honesty, integrity, and regard for the welfare of others, 
and wearing them instead of a royal robe and princely 
crown, thus showing that they wére broad and ample 
enough to cover him with majesty; as if that letter by 
which, from the impulse of honor and devotion to republi- 
can truth, he refused the imperial office and name, and 
rebuked the officer who wrote the temptation to him, was 
not the most original page in the bloody annals of revolu- 
tion and war; as if it were an every day occurrence for 
a man, by the justness of his motives and the clearness 
of his sight, to ensure liberty for generations to half ahem- 
isphere ; and as though it were something lightly to be esti- 
mated, when the devil takes a great nature, such as he has 
so often conquered by his splendid baubles, up to a high 
mountain, from which the extent of a nation is visible, and 
offers the landscape as the prize, if he will kneel and wor- 
ship—to hear the answer given that echoes round the 
world, “ Get thee behind me, Satan, for I will serve only 
truth and my fellows, and the Supreme God.” 

Mr. Carlyle has been led away by the same falseness or 
feebleness of sight to disparage the greatness of Washing- 
ton. Because he gained no brilliant victories, because he 
made no startling and melo-dramatic displays of arbitrary 
will, because there were no meteoric moments and passa- 
ages in his career, he and many others, doubtless, have 
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thought him unworthy a place among the great heroes of 
‘the time. ‘ Good enough,” they say, “‘ a very good man 
—but over-estimated for greatness.” Ah! was ita small 
thing, to be turned off in that way in our rhetoric, that 
there has been a man who lifted up Generalship from 
the low purposes and aims which have degraded it, and 
in the height of power showed the world the dignity there 
is in serving, rather than lawless seizing? We need not 
deny, or detract from, the splendid abilities shown by the 
great captains of history in their campaigns that gave or 
upheld their despotic power. We see the brilliancy of 
such achievements at once. They glare. But bring them 
into comparison with the silent greatness of Washington 
in the first years of the Revolution! Look at those great 
leaders with their mighty and well appointed armies, full 
of enthusiasm for their chiefs, and eager for war, and then 
then think of Washington, in his humble camp, so feebly and 
fitfully supplied ; invested with every sort of difficulty that 
might dishearten a noble nature; denied the opportunity 
of doing any thing brilliant in the way of battle ; compelled 
to counsel, argue with, and inspirit the Congress, that ap- 
pointed him and that watched him; obliged to use the 
greatest art, often, to conceal the poverty of his resources 
from his foes and from his own men; seeing his ranks 
thinned just when help was needed most; doomed to 
have his head and heart pecked at by jealousy, detraction, 
and infamous slander ; compelled to keep up courage in 
defeat, and to look abroad for light in the thickest gloom, 
to cheer his soldiers amid the frost and the famine of their 
winter retreats, and to suppress their mutinies and keep 
alive their patriotism, when their pay failed and their pros- 
pects were black ; and in the midst of all, to keep the 
same calm temper of endurance, and the same deep love 
of freedom and serene faith in success; to feel ‘ though 
persecuted not forsaken, though perplexed not in despair, 
though cast down not destroyed ;’’ and to come out of it 
all triumphant, and with the same majesty of joy in victo- 
ry, as there was of trust in the night hours; and then to 
rule with the same steady justice in the Cabinet, as he had 
shown in the Camp; is not this a greatness, that is only 
too original in the annals of the world’s warfare and strug- 
gle? Where is the other great genius that has been call- 
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ed to stand the strain of such constant and exciting 
duties—the wear and tear upon temper, hope, confidence, 
and the last resources of the breast for years, with no ab- 
sorbing personal ambition to inspire him, but only a sen- 
timent of duty, and the ardent desire to give freedom to 
a land ? 

In the silence and persistency of the breast of Wash- 
ington, there was the noblest display of greatness. The 
spirit which ruled him was the highest spirit ; and the quali- 
ties within him to be ruled thus must have been massive 
and immense, or they never could have done the organi- 
zing work which they performed. Try to think of any 
other man, connected with the armies or the councils of 
our revolution, taking Washington’s place, and he per- 
‘forming a subordinate part. We cannot doit. The his- 
tory of that period, and the fitness of things, would be tor- 
tured by such an arrangement. We might as well try to 
conceive the sun acting as satellite to one of its dependent 
orbs. Great men, noble men, brilliant men, there were 
belonging to the camp and to the Capitol, but they show 
aright, and to the best advantage, when disposed around. 
his Doric greatness. He was the man fitted and made to 
-uphold the banner of liberty on a continent,—the colossal 
nature representing in his own inward rule and repose 
the greatness of a nation rising up to proclaim and illus- 
trate liberty founded on law. He towered from the level 
of the virtue and patriotism of his countrymen, not by any 
different or more surprising qualities than theirs, but as 
the mountain rises by greater mass and gradual slopes 
from the plains; and he stood among the cluster of large 
names that surrounded him and supported the common 
cause, as the summit which bears his name in the highlands 
of New Hampshire, rises from the cluster of neighboring 
peaks, so majestic and supreme in its eminence, that at 
the distance all the rest seem blended into its sublimity, 
and it is its height that represents the grandeur of the re- 
gion, and guides the traveller from afar on his way. 

Whenever we are grateful to Divine Providence for 
the freedom we enjoy, and the persistent heroism that 
secured it, we ought especially to recognize and adore the 
guidance that raised such a nature to be its support and 
head. Coming a generation before, or a generation after, 

17* 
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there would hardly have been on this side the globe, the 
_ proper work for such a man, and he would have been a 
discreet, successful, and happy farmer at Mount Vernon. 
Many speak of the indications of Providence in behalf of 
our land, shown by the seemingly miraculous interposi- 
tions that kept him, in his youth, from the service of a 
foreign navy, and that guarded him, in forest skirmishes 
and open battle, from the skilful bullets of his enemies. 
But it is wiser and more Christian to study the compre- 
hensive providence that organized secretly such a soul in 
the settlement of Virginia,“and, when the time arrived 
that called for a leader, able to conciliate differences, dis- 
arm prejudice, inspire confidence and courage, and give 
weight and dignity to a popular cause, led forward the man 
full-formed, competent to utter without heat, the radical 
opinions and determinations of an excited people, and to 
invest rebellion with the calmness of philosophy and the 
majesty of truth. Without Washington, our revolution, 
if successful, would lose its chief grandeur. No brillian- 
cy of military genius in any other leader, could atone for 
the loss of that brave manliness at the head of our armies, 
that collected and pious patience in reverses and distress, 
that chastened and systematic enthusiasm which defeated, 
by wearing out, the haughty hostility of a foreign cabinet 
and king, that serene and stately wisdom from which has 
floated down to us the parental counsels of that Farewell 
Address—fitting close to a life of unfaltering devotion to 
duty and a country’s cause. The man to whom a whole 
country looked for support, and on whose inward resour- 
ces they relied in war and peace, has not been overrated 
for greatness, nay, has not been wisely enough estimated 
as yet. Let us bless God for Washington! And if any 
man cannot see our indebtedness for his service by look- 
ing at the past, let him turn towards Europe, and study 
what each oppressed and bleeding land is suffering, be- 
cause, in the spasmodic throes of its strength, or despair, it 
has no such man as he to comprehend the justice of its 
cause in his brain, and the sentiments of it in his breast, 
and to excite in every thinker, in every lover of God and 
religion, and in the cottages of every village, a trust in the 
clearness of his sight, the purity of his heart, the soundness 
of his judgement, and the republicanism of his sword. 
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When there shall be fewer metaphysical declaimers and 
atheistic . brigands in the ranks of the leaders of the pop- 
ular cause in Europe, and a few men, yes, even one large 
and well poised nature, to whom manliness and piety may 
look up without fear and without shame, the prospects of 
liberty will not be so dark as they are now. 

I wish to speak next of the morality of Washington’s in- 
tellect. Without the due appreciation of this, any esti- 
mate of his genius must be partial. As the great powers 
of his nature were only the ordinary qualities of good 
men enlarged and intensified, so the greatness of his mind 
consisted in his tendency and desire to see the single 
truth and justice in every question that came before him 
for consideration and for action. Somebody has finely 
said that, if you seek the new, you will be likely to miss 
the true, but if you seek the true you will probably find 
the new. Simple standards are very severe ones for the 
judgements of men. How few are there that, in all their 
inquiries, seek only truth with their whole heart, and in all 
their actions desire to do purely what is best. Let the 
bigotries and prejudices, the oppressions, the infidelity, 
the unfaithfulness of men answer for this, for they exist 
simply because men do not pursue truth with singleness of 
mind, and strive to support in action what they know in 
meditation to be the right. But there never was a nature 
sounder to the core of its interest and its will, in these 
respects, than Washington’s. Sincerity and truth-loving- 
ness were in his blood. Morality shot up into every 
fibre of his brain, and wasalive in each sinew of his hand. 
We cannot conceive of him making any investigations to 
dress out a subject in any other light than its own, or 
planning to serve a party, or laboring in any course that 
did not seem to promise the best results for all. Refer- 
ence to what is highest in the nature of things had been 
made a habit so strong by his faithfulness, that it became 
an instinct. A Patriot he was in the highest sense, not 
because he loved his country with a selfish love, but be- 
cause he loved justice on the broadest scale, and believed 
that the cause of his country was that of eternal justice ; 
and so when he spoke of resistance, it was a command 
from the very spirit of loyalty, saying “submit no long- 
er,” and when he drew his sword, every Christian in the 
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land might safely say “Amen.” So lofty was his nature, 
’ that he could not stoop to selfish ambition, nor counsel 
any thing that would tamper with the public good, or did 
not point directly to his country’s benefit. If such a spirit 
is the soul of greatness in whatever sphere, we may see 
also the breadth of the nature in which that spirit lived, 
when we consider how naturally we think of Washington, 
as a public man. ‘There are many very good men, relia- 
ble men—-men as pure in the spirit of their greatness as 
Washington, whom we should instinctively consider out 
of place in any large public capacity. And many who 
are called to the national councils seem too small for the 
work allotted to them, not less by the feebleness of their 
powers, than by the selfishness of their spirit. The ample 
expanse and dignified associations of the Senate Chamber 
dwarf them; the Capitol does not seem to enclose its 
masters when they are in it; an empire is too broad a 
back-ground for their height and bulk. ‘ Pigmies are 
pigmies still, though perched on Alps.” But Washington 
was emphatically a States-man. ‘The home and the farm 
could not keep him, although his heart was there. He 
was made for the broad sphere of public action. The 
swing of his arm had momentum enough to move a na- 
tion ; his presence was for the head-quarters of an army, 
or for the palace of a people; his pen was made to tran- 
scribe treaties, and his voice to be heard at the limits of a 
State. His writings have the solemnity and majesty ap- 
propriate to the deliberations and decisions of a congress, 
and nothing but a nation, and a serious revolution for the 
maintenance of right, could be competent to relieve the 
plain but colossal proportions of his judgement, prudence, 
integrity and love of freedom. 

And now, bring into the presence of such a character— 
thus seated upon the throne of justice and a people’s ven- 
eration, such men as Cesar and Bonaparte. We 
ought to bring them there ; it will do us good to see how 
they look, and we ought to know how they look, in the 
light which that brow and that face shed upon them. Do 
they not look smaller? What right have we to judge 
any man, however great, by any other standard than that 


of the good? If aman isa Colossus in genius, but is a 
colossal criminal, why not always use the noun to de- 
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scribe him, rather than the adjective. Is it not time tosee 
that the standard of the just and good, flames over states- 
men, as well as over humble men, and that ifa man who 
cheats and conspires against his neighbor’s right in a 
small sphere is called a knave, the man who cheats and 
robs and fetters his country, by whatever brilliancy of 
achievement he effects it, should be branded as a royal 
villain. Let not the purity of Washington’s character be 
considered, as it too often is, an almost supernatural ex- 
ception to what can be expected of mortals, but let it be 
looked up to as the pattern of what humanity may attain, 
and let it shine upon the reputation of these men that are 
accounted great, that the splendor of their battles may 
pale in the solemn brightness of his integrity, and that the 
complexity of their genius, which only offers so many 
channels for the selfishness of our nature, may dwindle in 
its charm before the great simplicity of his soul, that was 
translucent with the immortal brightness of virtue and 
fidelity. 

It is well for us to look up to the height ‘and mass and 
complexion of such a virtue. The anniversary of his 
birth-day does not come round too often for us to devote 
some hour of it, whenever it returns, to meditation upon 
him and to gratitude for his spirit and his work. The Al- 
mighty has put him into history, as he put the soul of 
Samuel into the history of Palestine, to show men the 
majesty of virtue its public relations, and to speak to the 
human sensibilities and conscience through the incarnate 
eloquence of a life. 

The character of Washington is a buttress to every 
pulpit of America; for it is a character that is baseless, if 
religion be not true. If men are mere animals, if there is 
no law of God, no holy duty, no eternal life, his life is a 
sublime inconsistency. There is a firmer fulcrum for the 
lever of the Gospel against the passions and the worldli- 
ness of men, there is greater vigor in the eloquence that 
denounces self-worship and enthrones loyalty to truth, 
there is more.intensity in every appeal that calls men not 
to be “‘ lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God,” be- 
cause such a man has woven the tissue of his fidelity into 
the half century of his earthly stewardship. Such a life 
makes the greatness which the precepts of Christianity 
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present abstractly, a reality; it strengthens the laws and 
adorns the landscape of the kingdom of Heaven. 

The Saviour said that his apostles after their death 
should “sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.”” And every great character which, out of 
the materials of human discipline, builds up a shining 
greatness, rises after its death to a throne, and by its emi- 
nence judges the world. And so our subject mounts to a 
climax of moral authority, impressiveness and appeal. The 
character of Washington hangs in the moral atmosphere, 
for instruction and for judgement, over the statesmen of 
our land. How can there be a time-server, a demagogue, 
a trifler with right and the true interests of his country, a 
brutal scorner of the laws of virtue and honor, in that 
Capitol founded by Washington, and in which his marble 
counterfeit still strives to shed dignity and truth? The 
people of this land have before them the incarnate ideal 
of what a statesman should be, and they ought to hold 
the statesmen who have read his life, and who meet in the 
city that bears his name, to the duty of laboring in a 
spirit like his for the business and the interests of the great 
estates they guard. It is our fault if his name shall die 
away into a mere ornament of congressional and caucus 
rhetoric, and if it is suffered that business shall be post- 
poned, and the courtesies of life trampled upon, and the 
supreme law of God made a bye-word and mockery, by 
puny men who sit in the high places of an empire which 
his fidelity and religion saved. If any man smiles at the 
idea of great virtue being possible amid the temptations of 
public life, and thinks that the standard of the pulpit is 
not for the conflicts and rivalries and diplomacies of the 
political arena, and feels that the religion of Christ is good 
enough outside the storms and stress of the world, let him 
be pointed to Washington, who went clean and victorious 
through all, and who, “though dead, yet speaks” to us, 
that the trouble in gaining a great virtue is not in the 
strength of the world, but in the feebleness of the soul. 

And that character shines down upon all of us, and 
searches the depths of our hearts to prove our fidelity to 
truth and Heaven. The greatest goodness is imitable and 
encourages aspiration. What is there in the greatness of 
Washington that cannot in spirit be revealed in us, and 
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that is not applicable to our circumstances and needed in 
our breast? If Washington had failed in fidelity to his 
call; if he‘had said “‘ my circumstances are easy enough 
here amid my parks, and forests, and farms, and I will not 
hazard my happiness upon the issue of a conflict between 
my feeble country and the most powerful empire of the 
world ;” or if, having taken the responsibility, he had 
used its means and power for himself more than for the 
great duties to which it called, we should mourn when we 
read it, and view it as another dark page in the history of 
the frailty of human genius. And yet, in the sight of God, 
what would it be but a record in larger type of the prac- 
tical infidelity and failure which so many men are printing 
in smaller type upon their allowance of time? Every 
private soldier is required to be faithful, as much as every 
officer who has charge of the campaign. Every man is 
required to rule his passions and to discipline his powers as 
the great founder of our freedom did ; and although every 
man is not required to save a country, yet there is no one 
that does not have a soul to save from darkness, depravity, 
the feebleness of sloth and luxury, and the powers of hell. 
Some men say that the divine character of Christ is too 
high for them, but what man has done surely men may 
do; and the affectionate reverence which we feel and 
towards the Father of his country, and the gratitude 
we confess to Providence for placing his name foremost 
and lustrous on the roll of our country’s annals, call on us, 
in the name of consistency and our own moral aspirations, 
to examine ourselves and see if there is in us, as there was 
in him, a love of the truth that makes all falsehood infa- 
mous; a devotion to the right that keeps the ear away 
from the seductions of the flesh and the world; and that 
upward look to what is best, which fosters in us the desire 
at all times to be the servants of that and that only which 
ig supreme and everlasting. T. 8. Ke 
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Arr. XV. 


Literary Notices. 


1. Wesley, and Methodism. By Isaac Taylor. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 328. 


A new work from Isaac Taylor is always a rich and profound 
mine of thought newly opened. Of all living writers, in Tingland 
or America, he stands perhaps first as the expounder of those moral 
and religious forces which make up human character, and which 
operate in practical life. Or, if we were to assign him an equal, in 
this province, we should at once name that mighty but eccentric 
spirit, Thomas Carlyle ; though the differences, between the two, 
are such that it is difficult to compare them with each other. The 
latter wants the Christian element which distinguishes the former in 
so great a degree. Besides this, Carlyle delights to study human 
nature in remarkable individuals rather than in the mass; he has 
quite a taste for ‘‘ hero-worship,”’ rather than for the patient and sys- 
tematic illustration of our active forces, as they belong to all men. 
Even when he turns to these, it is generally to disclose their rela- 
tions with the infinite depths that encompass our being, instead of 
tracing out their workings in every-day life. Taylor has none of 
his dramatic power, little of his gift at drawing or creating personal 
characters ; and though endowed with a strong imagination, he pos- 
sesses but a moderate share of his humor, and less of his poetic 
genius. His style of writing is, in most of his works, about half as 
crabbed as that of the arch-humorist himself; his sentences bein 
long, contorted, sometimes dislocated, and usually awkward, thoug 
his words at least are generally English. But his thoughts make 
ample amends for the roughness of their clothing. They are dis- 
tinguished for their vigor, and for the rare combination of breadth, 
depth, and completeness ; and they abound in pregnant suggestions, 
every where throwing out new views of facts and relations. He not 
only clears the path before him, but fills the horizon around with 
light. This is the case, at least, when he treats of principles as they 
actually work in the human heart, and as they come out in human 
character. When he ventures to calculate the course which commu- 
nities, or institutions, will hold in the future, we have not much 
faith in his prognostications,—he then gives too free a play to his 
imagination, and is too confident that the plan, on which the Al- 
mighty Ruler governs the Universe, is ‘‘ the Thirty-Nine Articles.”’ 
He is a better philosopher than prophet. 

In the work before us, he maintains that the Methodism of White- 
field and Wesley, though quite faulty as a system, was nevertheless 
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a revival of the true Christian life, in an age in which the spiritual 
io of the gospel had nearly died out of the Church. He thinks, 

owever, that their Methodism declined in about half a century 
after its appearance, and that what now goes under the name is of a 
different spirit, though it retains the technicalities and the forms. 
Still, he says, the original and better elements have gone forth, in 
greater or less energy, through the religious community at large, and 
have imparted, especially to the Church of England, a renovating 
force, which appears in a thousand demonstrations of evangelical life 
and enterprize. And he contemplates an approaching period, when 
the prevalence of dead Ritualism on the one hand, and of Pantheism 
on the other, shall have come to a crisis, and when the pure spirit of 
Methodism, relieved of its former perversities,—the Methodism of 
the Future, as he calls it,—shall awaken the conscience of the 
religious world, and achieve universal dominion. 

In illustrating these positions, he enters into an examination of the 
characters of all the principal founders and patrons of, early Metho- 
dism, analyzes its elements, describes its operations, exhibits its. 
conflict with the spirit of the times, and distinguishes between the 
true and the false, in its manifestations. They, who are acquainted 
with his former works, will truly suppose that, on so fruitful a sub- 
ject, he has displayed a remarkable wealth of thought. They will 
not be disappointed in the perusal. 

Mr. Taylor announces another work in preparation, which must 


be of great interest : ‘‘ The Nonconformists of the Past Age.’’ 


2. Lectures on the History of France. By the Right Honorable 
Sir James Stephen, K.C. B., D., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 
1852. 8vo. pp. 710. 


Beginning with ancient Gaul as a Roman Province, and ending at 
the close of the reign of Louis XIV.; to be followed by another 
‘series, ending with a survey of the causes that overthrew the French 
monarchy in the Revolution of 1789. We recollect no volume of 
Historical Lectures that has pleased us so much, as this of the Cam- 
bridge Professor, the successor of Smyth. Mr. Stephen is already 
known to most of our readers, as the author of several eloquent Re- 
views, (Ignatius Loyola, Baxter, &c.,) which have been igo 
in this country, in a set, we think, of ‘‘ the Modern British Hssay- 
ists.” Historical Lectures, delivered to classes in a University, ean- 
not, of course, be expected to aim at extraordinary profundity, or at 
new discoveries. What we admire in the present work, is, its per- 


spicuous, natural arrangement, its animated style, the sound judge- 
ment shown in an on the merits of previous writers, the 


clear light in which the significance and relations of the several parts 
of the subject are presented, the good common-sense everywhere 
VOL. IX, 
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manifest, and, above all, the religious spirit that pervades the whole. 
Mr. Stephen recognizes, as few recent historians do, the presence of 
the divine government ruling over nations, and recompensing them 
according to their deeds and character. No extended history, which 
ignores thi princi le, can be complete, even as a production of art ; 
for, ‘‘ there ts a God who judgeth in the earth,’ and to omit all 
een of this determining fact, is to leave the work fragmentary, 
at best. 

We have seen, in some of our religious papers, extracts from Ste- 
hen’s ‘‘ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” which show that Sir 
ames, like John Foster, belongs to the class of eminent English 

writers who reject the doctrine of endless misery. (See the Trum- 
pet and Universalist Magazine for Oct. 18th, 1849.) We suspect 
that Isaac Taylor also should be reckoned among them. See his 
“Saturday Evening,” pp. 311—314. Boston, 1833. 

3. A Popular Account of the Discoveries at Nineveh. By Austen 
Henry Layard, Esq. D.C.L. Abridged by him from his Larger Work. 
With numerous Wood-cuts. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c, 
1852. 12mo. pp. 353. 

Mr. Layard finished this abridgement, last autumn, after his 
return to England from his second expedition to Nineveh. We 
find in it nearly every thing of importance that appeared in the 
original. Though the Map and several of the Views are wanting, 
this edition is so well illustrated by wood-cuts that the reader is fur- 
nished with representations of most of the objects discovered. We 
need not speak of the exceeding interest of the facts, nor of the viv- 
idness with which they are described. The author says that subse- 

uent discoveries have confirmed most of the opinions expressed in 
the original work, but that the progress in decyphering the characters 
is not yet such as to determine with certainty the names of the 
earlier kings inscribed on the buried palaces. 

4. The Corner Stone. By Jacob Abbott. Very greatly improved 
and enlarged. With numerous engravings, New Fork: Harper . & 
Brothers, &c. [1852.] 12mo. pp. 350. 

The second work in the ‘‘ Young Christian Series ” ; the first of 
which was noticed in our last Number. The remarks then offered are 
equally applicable to the present volume. ‘‘ The Corner Stone ”’ 
is, indeed, rather the abler of the two. 

5. The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers,&c. 1852. 12mo. pp.350. 

Judging by this first volume, Chambers’ Burns well deserves to 
take precedence of all other editions that have appeared of the Scot- 
tish Poet. Did it ever come into the mind of Burns, while he was 
manfully struggling out into light, or subsequently while alternating 
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between the depths of despair, remorse, anxiety, and the high heaven 
of social and poetic inspiration, or finally while he was sinking into 
the gloom of his declining days,—did the thought ever occur to him 
that the world, in after times, would:enter with such intense interest 
into the very slightest circumstances that concerned him? He knew 
that his name would hold no mean place in the regards of posterity : 
but he could not know, he could not anticipate, the quick and strong 
sympathy that binds all hearts to that noble child of nature,—noble, 
in spite of his failings. 

By indefatigable research, his editor seems to have gathered about 
every thing that can be ascertained, illustrative of his life, character 
and writings. The occasions and circumstances in which he com- 
posed most of his pieces are given, the whole ee as nearly as 
might be in chronological order, and the poems and ballads them- 
selves inserted in their place, so as to set us in the Poet’s own posi- 
tion at the time. Many of the persons, also, who are spoken of, or 
alluded to, and several of those who were associated with him, are 
introduced to our acquaintance. We meet, here, with the very 
individual Robert Burns reacting his life, and reproducing his poetry 
before us. His heart itself seems to be laid open to our view, in all 
its changing moods. 

It will do us good to turn, for a while, from the more artistic pro- 
ductions of our day, to the genuine poetry of a man, who felt all that 
he wrote, and whose feelings, whether of pathos or of humor, had a 
depth unfathomable. Even those pieces of his, which, for a long 
time, lay under a sort of ban, on account of their free dealing with 
some religious follies, are beginning to be appreciated by religious 
men, the successors of those against whom they were aimed. His 
Holy Fair, and even Holy Willie’s Prayer, it is now acknowledged, 
were not uncalled for by the prevalence of abuses at which they ‘‘ set 
- the world in a roar of laughing.”” We do not recollect to have seen 
it observed that the former part of Holy Willie’s Prayer is the short- 
est, as well as the most expressive, summary of the old Calvinistic 
theology which has ever been written. 


6. Annual of Scientific Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, for 1852. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, &c. Together with a list of recent Scientific 
Publications; a classified List of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scien- 
tific Men; Notes on the Progress of Science during the year 1851, etc. 
etc. Edited by David A. Wells, A.M. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 
&c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 408. 


This valuable publication has now reached its third year. To 
those who are acquainted with the two former volumes, it is needless 
to recommend the present. And to the rest of our readers, the title- 
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page, which we have just given, will be enough to show the import- 
ance and interest of the work, if they consider that it is compiled by 
an Editor whose care and judgement may be relied upon. 


7. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians: an Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By John Hamilton Thom. Reprinted from 
the English Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company, &c. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 400. 

We must not confound the author of this work with Dr. David 
Thom of Liverpool. Rev. J. H. Thom is a distinguished Unitari- 
an minister of the same place. The plan by which he hopes to 
realize the purpose stated on the title-page, comprizes these two 
prominent objects : to present the character, spirit and aim of St. 
Paul; and to bring inta view the features of the people who are 
addressed,—the peculiarities of theory, prejudice, and pursuit, of 
that heterogeneous mass of Jew, Christian, pagan, philosopher, artist, 
&c. which formed the Corinthian community. Mr. Thom appears 
well to understand the conditions on which ‘the spirit and signifi- 
cance’’ of an epistolary book is to be attained: an appreciation of 
the character and turn of the writer himself, and also of the cireum- 
stances and needs of those to whom he writes. 

This work is not properly a Commentary, but an exposition some- 
what in the style of lectures, designed for common use rather than 
for students. It evinces much ability in this kind of writing, and 
has many valuable remarks and suggestions. The serious fault is, 
that the author, in common we believe with most of the present 
English Unitarians, sets aside the authority of St. Paul, and of the 
other writers of the New Testament, as teachers. It is surprizing 
that he, and Mr. Martineau to whom he dedicates his book, and 
who is equally implicated in this fault, do not see that it involves the 
entire principle of German Rationalism. We do not mean that they 
renounce Christianity ; but their Christianity, as they have placed it, 
is a castle buoyed in air; it must rise, and fall, and sway, with the 
wind, and when the vigorous will, with which they suspend it half- 
way up the sky, is withdrawn, it will come down dashed into ruins, 
To use a cant phrase, their theory is an excellent one for a people 
“to die by ;”’ but no body of men will long continue to live by it. 


8. The History of Palestine from the Patriarchal Age to the Present 
Time; with Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural His- 
tory of the Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. 
By John Kitto, D. D., Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” “ Pictorial History 
of Palestine,” “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” etc. With upwards of 
200 illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 426. 


Designed for the use of schools ; though it may well enough an- 
swer the purposes of all such as wish to obtain only a general 
knowledge of the subjects it presents. The part which treats of 
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Geography, Natural History, Customs and Institutions of Palestine, 
occupies about a hundred pages, and is mostly taken from Jahn’s 
Archeology, but illustrated with a pretty full set of wood-cuts. The 
Historical part is devoted chiefly to the period from the Deluge till 
the death of Herod the Great, The subsequent period, from the 
Christian Era to the present time, is despatched in about twenty 
pages. It will be seen, therefore, that the work is but an outline. 
{t appears, however, to be well drawn, and is in a convenient form. 
a be an excellent book for the higher classes in our Sunday- 
Schools. 


9. Recollections of a Literary Life ; or, Books, Places, and People. 
By Mary Russell Mitford, author of “Our Village,” “ Belford Regis,” 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 558. 


The author observes, with justice, that ‘‘ the title of this book 
gives a very imperfect idea of its contents.’? Some autobiography ; 
some description of local scenery, especially of the homes, or retreats, 
of the poets; some literary anecdotes ; some accounts of British and 
American poets; some admiring and commendatory criticism, and 
many specimens of old, or rare, or choicest poetry, together with a 
few pieces from distinguished prose writers, fill the pages. We 
know not when we have met with a volume of so pleasant reading. 
Besides its other uses, it might almost serve for a collection, not of 
“Elegant Extracts in Verse,” but extracts of true poetry, old and 
recent, much of which we do not find in the current compilations, and 
some of which was new tous. ‘The ‘‘ personal gossip,” also, with 
which Miss Mitford intersperses the whole, is delightful ;—the 
utterance of a heart at ease with itself and with the world, and 
that has nothing to conceal. She has the naiveté of a child, and 
charms her readers with whatsoever she says. If her voice has lost 
some of the ringing tone of youth, it has lost none of the unaffected 
simplicity and joyous confidence of that season, The American 
poets whom she has presented, are Longfellow, Whittier, Halleck, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes ; our prose writers, Webster and Haw- 
thorne. 

10. Men and Women of the Eighteenth Century. By Arsene 
Houssaye. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, &c. 1852, Two vols. 
12 mo. 

Rather, the noted Men and Women of France, in the reign of 
Louis XV. ; a godless crew of courtezans, courtiers, poets, philoso- 
phers, and Jitterateurs, all abandoned to voluptuous depravity, and 
forming an immense stye, the mud and ordure of which were only 
covered over with a thin crust of French gilding and polish. Vice, 
cured of its deformity, was the swmmum bonum, and the art of mak- 
ing life frivolous and hollow, was the highest accomplishment. All 
sense of the — seemed to have been changed into devotion to 
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factitious elegance, and the human soul itself to have become noth- 
ing but a keen appetite for sensual pleasures, as they are called. 
Here was the hot-bed of the St. Simonisms, Fourierisms, and other 
shallow philosophisms of the kind, which still continue to be put 
forth. Our author truly says, that ‘‘ wit destroyed the heart, and 
reason,’ (or what passed for reason,) ‘‘ destroyed poetry.”” The 
view, which these personal sketches open before us into the moral 
condition of society, in France, at that time, is as utterly dreary as 
it is nauseating,—as appalling too, in its own way, as were the 
horrors of the subsequent Revolution, which sprang from this state 
of things. We cease to wonder at the storm of madness and deluge 
of blood that soon broke over the modern Sodom. 

Houssaye’s work partakes, in some degree, of that insensibility to 
moral distinctions which marked the times of which he writes. He 
jumbles together, in the strangest way, encomiums on virtue and re- 
ligion, with equal encomiums on characters who were the greatest 
enemies to both. Debauchees are praised for their excellent princi- 
ples, in the same breath with which their amours are mentioned, and 
we are gravely told, of certain persons, that though they were Pan- 
theists and perhaps Atheists, they were still dear lovers of God. In 
other respects, the book is certainly interesting. If we may trust 
its accounts, it lays open a scene which the Moralist ought to study, 
that he may know the depths to which our civilization may sink 
human nature, and that he may recognize the dangers which threaten 
us from that quarter. 


1]. Memoirs of Senge Fuller Ossoli. In two vols. 12mo. pp. 
301, and 352. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1852. 


These volumes are fitting companions of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life of Ster- 
ling,”’ and, in connection with that book, they bring out very clearly 
into literature, the struggles of a large class of earnest intellects, in 
our century, with the Christianity of records and institutions, and 
disclose the pathology of Transcendental self-reliance and skepticism. 
Whatever prejudices a reader may bring to these volumes, no one 
can lay them down without feeling that Margaret Fuller was an ex- 
traordinary person, not only for attainments, but for character,—one 
of the most notable productions of our New England, if not of our 
times. She was not only a remarkable woman among the average of 
her sex, but stands eminent among the powerful women of the last 
two centuries. Her appetite for knowledge in the realm of litera- 
ture and speculative science was constant and vigorous ; her culture 
was wide, and in some fields systematic ; she read Greek with ease, 
was familiar with the Latin stores, spoke French, and was at home 
in the higher walks of its literature, and enjoyed the classics of the 
German and Italian tongue, as though she were a native of Weimar 
or Florence. Her analytic understanding was acute, her judgement 
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massive and masculine, when she chose to talk sensibly, and all who 
knew her intimately concur in ascribing, to her, powers of conversa- 
tion that would have made her probably the central light even in the 
salon of Madame de Stael. 

And yet this memoir has left a painful impression upon our mind. 
Margaret Fuller’s intellect, in order to have health, needed some one 
central task to harmonize its faculties, to exercise it to wholesome 
muscular vigor, and to withdraw it from corroding its own walls, or 
dissecting too minutely the spiritual structures of her friends. It 
was frittered away in extempore brilliancies of speculation under 
chandeliers, and half-pagan dreams in oak-groves, and sentimental 
reveries in journals, and hair-fine confessions and criticisms in letters. 
She was too introversive, and had too intense a passion for grubbing 
into the secret conformation and spiritual mysteries of the souls and 
experiences of her friends. She wore her companions like a string 
of paper beads around her neck, in each one of which was written 
her formula of some ‘‘ beautiful spirit,’’ or her recipe for some sin- 
gular sickness of heart. God has covered our bodies with an opaque 
skin ; its health and inward processes are revealed in expressions, 
blushes, attitudes, &c., but he does not permit us to look into each 
other to see vital workings ; and in our communion of friendship no 
soul can cultivate the clairvoyant eye without serious detriment 
to the health of sympathy and the lasting benefits of mental and spirit- 
ual intercourse. Miss Fuller lived through series of friendships 
very fast ; when the first flavor of a new soul was tasted, the remain- 
ing quality became insipid, and she was on the search fora new 
heart and fresh experiences to hear and interpret. 

It is sadly plain, too, that the great need of such a soul as hers, 
namely, stable religious convictions, was not attained, and that no 
progress was made towardsthem. She was a noble, dutiful worker ; 
she was true as the magnet to the polar law of right; and she need- 
ed the encouragement and help to a peaceful activity in the line of 
duty, which only Christian convictions, however attained, and on 
whatever grounds they may rest, can impart. She was made to be 
a Christian, a believer in God’s goodness, a satisfied reverer of the 
character of Christ as the ideal of faithful piety. There is some- 
thing to admire in the struggles of those, brought up in Calvinism, or 
a ritual religion, and compelled to march to an honest system of 
faith across the ruins of the Trinity, plenary inspiration, and kindred 
dogmas ; we see something sublime in their shudders and terrors in 
standing unhoused amid the Infinite universe. But Margaret Fuller 
had none of these experiences. She was educated a Liberal Christian, 
and it is plain that, in her most serious moods, she instinctively fell 
back on the Christian relations of the soul as the highest and peace-giv- 
ing ones. But she tried for more fantastic expressions of Christian 
truths ; she wanted to get the doctrine of Paternity and Christ’s perfec- 
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tion in esthetic phrases and forms that seemed to rest on her own in- 
tellect alone. She wanted to manufacture a religion and hold its in- 
spiring truths above her spirit by her own strength,—an undertaking 
about as favorable for religious peace and growth as an attempt by At- 
las to worship the sky which he held up on his own aching shoulders. 
If she had followed her own recurrent instincts, and rooted her faith 
in the truths of Christ’s religion, she would not have been a migratory 
and dissatisfied seeker in Pantheisms, Quietisms, Swedenborgian- 
isms, Sorcerisms, &c., for the nutriment of her intellect ; her steady 
spirit of duty would have been completed by a faith which alone can 
be in harmony with such religious deference of will ; and the storm- 
wind and waves, which called her tothe great mystery, would have 
been to her spirit, as they seem to ours, the parental message that 
invited a nature, upon which the mental tribulations of the earth 
had been exhausted, to the life and peaceful strength of eternity. 
Next to the welcome influences of a biography, showing us the effect 
of religious faith in moulding and perfecting a great character, we 
may place the service of works like this, which show us, from the 
negative side, how indispensable such faith is to give the highest and 
most cultured intellects, serenity and satisfaction. The Editors 
have done their work faithfully. Mr. Clarke’s portion of the biog- 
raphy is simple and earnest; Mr. Emerson’s, quaint, sharp, and 
distinct in its etchings as an engraver’s burin ; Mr. Channing’s, sun- 
ny, sympathetic, and as rich in suggestions as in rhetoric. K. 


12. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems, By William 
Edmondstone Aytoun, Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, in the University of Edinburgh. 
12mo. pp.351. New York: Redfield. 1852. 


Those who read with delight such poems as Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome ”’ ought to know that a treasure is offered to them in 
this volume. The author treats the prominent historical themes and 
legends of Scotland with a hearty love that is guided, but not check- 
ed or fettered, by research and learning. ‘The piece, ‘‘ Edinburgh 
after Flodden,”’ has the true lyric ring and flow, and for vivid scene- 
painting, and terse utterance of passion, which are indispensable to 
a powerful descriptive ballad, deserves comparison with Macaulay’s 
‘*Cocles.”” The ‘‘ Burial March of Dundee,” also, is a fine speci- 
men of the wild and fervid loves and hates which the Scottish clan- 
ships and barbaric loyalties fostered. In this spirit-stirring lay, and 
in the preface and notes to it, Mr. Aytoun hasendeavored to rescue 
the character of Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount of Dundee, from 
the black charges that have crushed his name. He enters the field 
boldly against Mr. Macaulay, who has clothed Claverhouse in a 
magnificent suit of black rascality, in his second volume of the his- 
tory of England. Mr. Aytoun convicts the great Essayist of strain- 
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ing facts unwarrantably, going beyond his authorities, relying on 
scandals not started till nearly half a century after Dundee’s death, 
and clearly shows that in one of his most savage passages, another 
person, with a different Christian name, was mistaken by Macaulay, 
for the true Claverhouse. Thus a kindred mistake is fastened on 
the great historian with that which he committed, when he used the 
villainy of Mr. George Penne for paint to blacken the reputation of 
William Penn. The appendix in which Mr. Macaulay’s pages are 
examined is very clear and spicy, and alone would repay the reader 
for the purchase of the volume. K. 


13. The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. A new edition, 
with several new Ballads. With Illustrations. New York: Redfield. 
12mo. pp. 216. 


After the tragedy comes the farce. This is a very entertaining 
book of mock-ballads, and sportive plays of ‘fancy, clothed in the 
lyric dress. It is in some sense a volume of ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” 
many of the poems being imitations and travesties of the ballad 
style of Macaulay, Tennyson, Bulwer, Wordsworth and Willis. 
‘* Tarquin and the Augur,” the ‘‘ Mort D’Arthur,” and ‘‘ Jupi- 
ter and the Indian Ale,” would rejoice Momus himself. We do not 
know the author, but his book is, as the English say, ‘‘ very clever,” 
and may be recommended as medicine for blue-days. K. 


14. Characters in the Gospels, illustrating Phases of Character at 
the present Day. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. New York: Redfield. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 163. 


Any volume from Mr. Chapin is welcomed by thousands, as the 
fountain of new pleasure, instruction, and spiritual benefit. In the 
book, whose title we have given, six lecture-sermons are offered to 
the public, each of which unfolds the elements of some prominent 
character, sketched in the pages of the Evangelists, which Mr. 
Chapin makes, very felicitously, the type of a class of persons in our 
own time. The titles are, ‘‘ John the Baptist: the Reformer ;” 
‘* Herod : the Sensualist ;” ‘‘ Thomas: the Sceptic ;” ‘‘ Pilate, the 
Man of the World ;”’ ‘‘ Nicodemus : the Seeker after Religion rs and 
‘the Sisters of Bethany.’’ The treatment is distinguished by just- 
ness of views, richness of statement, sharp analysis which often has the 
effect of cutting wit, and a noble pervading earnestness of purpose. 

Our favorite among these discourses, on the whole, is ‘‘ Nicode- 
mus,” though there are passages in the “‘ Herod” which are equal, 
if not superior, to any others in the volume. We had marked for 
quotation the fine paragraph from the 44th to the 48th pages, which 
we regret that our restricted limits compel us to omit. It is in the 
author’s highest vein, and the sombre but pathetic eloquence of the 
first portion of it breathes upon the religious sensibilities, like the 
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warm, sad, and majestic murmur of the south wind through pine 
trees, flooding the heart with feelings of mystery, and stirring the 
sources of tears. It is in such passages, when he deals with the 
heart’s need of religion, the fitness of Christianity to supply the 
soul’s yearnings, and the repulsiveness of every character which is 
disloyal to the highest good, that Mr. Chapin’s genius plays with 
greatest power and ease. We hope yet to ~~ more volumes from 
his pen, of kindred excellence with the ‘‘ Crown of Thorns,’’ and 
‘* Hours of Communion.”’ K. 


15. Man and his Migrations. By R. G. Latham, M. D., F. R.S. 
Corresponding member to the Ethnological Society, New York, &c. 
&c. 12mo. pp. 261. New York: Charles B. Norton, 71 Chambers 
Street. 1852. 


This volume contains the substance of six lectures first delivered 
in Liverpool, and now enlarged to meet the wants of a careful read- 
er. Dr. Latham’s reputation as ascholar in Ethnology will commend 
this treatise to the large number of persons in our country who are 
becoming interested in the attractive and fascinating science of An- 
thropology. After a sketch, very valuable for its candor and ful- 
ness, of the chief problems which the inquirer into the vexed ques- 
tion of the unity of our species must meet, the author takes up the 
topic of Migrations, and in three chapters gives a valuable outline of 
methods and results which have been pursued, and the conclusions 
as to affinities of race, directions of migration, and the points of 
starting which satisfy his own mind. The modesty of a strict ad- 
herent to the inductive method is apparent on all his pages, and in 
respect of the grand central point of inquiry, he believes that some- 


where in intratropical Asia is the original locality of the single pair, 
from whom the millions of our race have sprung. K 


16, Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library, for Travellers and the Fire- 
side. 


No. i. Home and Social Philosophy. From “Household Words.” 
Edited by Charles Dickens. 


No. ii. Whimsicalities. By Thomas Hood. With wood-cuts. 

No. iii. Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. 
With Illustrations, 

No. iv. The World Here and There, or notes of Travellers. From 


“Household Words.” Edited by Charles Dickens. New York: G. 
P.Putnam. 1852. 


We have given above, the general title, and also a list of the vol- 
umes as yet published, of a new series of books, to be selected by 
Mr. Putnam and printed in excellent style for the benefit especially 
of the travelling public. So much time is passed by business people 
on railways, that it becomes almost as important that good literature 
should be put in their way, to fill up their leisure hours, as that 
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strong preaching should be ready for hearers on the Sabbath. This 
series promises well. Hood’s matchless drollery is more humanizing 
than the gossip and scandalous politics of the general press, and the 
other works named carry their own recommendation in their title 
pages. These volumes are printed at the marvellously low price of 
twenty-five cents each ; only a wide sale, of course, can repay the 
enterprize. We hope to see the cars well sprinkled with them, in 
the hands of delighted readers. K. 


17. Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most authentic 
sources. By Thomas Wright, M. A.,F.8. A. 12mo. pp. 420. New 
York: Redfield. 1852. 


Mr. Wright is one of the first, if not the most eminent of En- 
glish scholars, in every thing that relates to society and its progress 
during the Middle Ages. It is his purpose, in the book just men- 
tioned, to unfold the character and forms under which, at various 
periods, the superstitions of sorcery and magic have affected the 
progress, or intefered with the peace, of society. Such a book, we 
should think, must find a ready sale in our day, when so many 
people go about their business with letters from their departed rela- 
tives and friends in their pockets, bidding them good cheer, and sig- 
nifying when it will be their pleasure to rap again. What is need- 
ed, in regard to the mysterious subject of sorcery, in all its forms, is, 
that we have authentic accounts of strange phenomena, sifted by a 
strong, unprejudiced mind, fitted, as so few persons are fitted, to ob- 
serve, or inquire into, unusual occurrences. Mr. Wright is such a 
person, and his narratives are calculated to damp the rampant cre- 
dulity of those who would refer every thing out of the ordinary course 
of known law to superhuman agency. K. 


18. Domestic Virtue the true ground of National Prosperity. A 
Sermon preached at the First Universalist Church, New London, Con- 
necticut, on the day of Thanksgiving, November 27, 1851, by the Pas- 
tor, Rev. James W. Dennis, &c., New London, Conn. 1851. 8vo. 
pp- ° . 

We think that the important principle, indicated by the title, is 
well illustrated in this sermon. 


19. Kossuth and the American Jesuits. A Lecture delivered in. 
Lowell, Jan. 4, 1852. By N. M. Gaylord. Published by request. 
Lowell: &c. Merrill & Straw, &c. 1852. 8vo. pp. 48. 


A spirited ene of the hostility manifested by the Catho- 
lie clergy, and by the Catholic press, in this country, to the cause of 
civil liberty in general, as well as to the enterprize of the distin- 
guished Hungarian exile. 
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20. Universalism, as a Doctrine, History, System, and Spirit. A 
Sermon delivered in the Church of the Messiah, &c., [Philadelphia,] 
January 4, 1852. By Henry Bacon, Pastor. Published by request. 
Philadelphia: &c. 1852. 8vo. pp. 24. 


Mr. Bacon has here given, in the narrow limits of a sermon, a 
very suggestive sketch of the principles and character of Universal- 
ism as a Doctrine, of its History, and of its Spirit, or legitimate in- 
fluence on the heart. ‘To those who know the author, it need not be 
said that the Discourse is characterized by earnestness and direct- 
ness, and that it is pervaded by a truly religious sentiment. 


21. Dream Life: a Fable of the Seasons by Ik. Marvel, &c. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1852. 12mo. pp. 286. 


We were disappointed in this book. Its title led us to expect a 
series of wild, shadowy sketches, drawn from those regions of fancy, 
whither the ambition of young geniuses is apt to soar, in order to 
get out of the vulgar domain of actual experience ; but, on opening 
the pages, we found no dream. there. All was real ; all was life, 
just as broad awake as our mortal life commonly is, and no more so. 
We have room only to say that we have been greatly pleased with 
the work; and that we regard it as a very successful attempt to 
exhibit the workings of the human heart and imagination in the 
several stages of growth. The conceptions, the manner of presenta- 
tion, and the pure but vivid style, show the presence of a master- 
spirit. 


The following works, also, have been received, which we have no 
space to notice, further than by the insertion of their titles : 


22. A Pilgrimage to Egypt, embracing a Diary of Explorations 
on the Nile; with Observations illustrative of the Manners, Customs, 
and Institutions of the People, and of the present Condition of the An- 
tiquities and Ruins. With numerous Engravings. By J. V. C. 
Smith, Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 383. 


23. Arctic Searching Expedition: a Journal of a Boat-Voyage 
through Rupert’s Land and the Arctic Sea, in search of the Discovery 
Ships under command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on 
the EO Geography of North America. By Sir John Richardson, 
C. B., F. R. 8.; Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets, etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, &&c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 516. 


24. The Way todo good. By Jacob Abbott. Very greatly im- 
proved and serengee- With numerous engravings. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, &c. [1852.] 12mo. pp. 402, 
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India in Greece; or, Truth in Mythology: containing the sources 
of the Hellenic Race, the Colonization of Egypt and Palestine, the Wars 
of the Grand Lama, and the Bud’histic Propaganda in Greece. By E. 
Pococke, Esq. Illustrated by Maps of the Punjab, Cashmir, and North- 
ern Greece. London: J. J. Griffin & Co. 1852. 8vo. pp. 406. 


Amonce the many interesting topics connected with Eth- 
nology, one of the most inviting is the problem of proces- 
ses by which some of the nations that are considered the 
most powerful in intellect and original in energy, have 
arisen out of the mixture of various tribes. All the great 
historical nations are the products of mingled bloods. It 
is said that the best iron for working into implements that 
are to stand wrenches and hard strains, is the bloom-iron, 
made out of molten spikes, scraps, and every kind of 
broken and waste pieces of the metal, which are beat- 
en up into slugs by the trip-hammer, so that the fibres do 
not run regularly, but are twisted and knotted into incal- 
culable strength. The structure of the English nation 
bears some analogy to this. Briton and Roman, Angle, 
Saxon, Celt, and Norman qualities are mingled in, not by 
regular layers, or castes, but stirred and ploughed together, 
forming the rich compost of the popular genius. Shak- 
speare, we know, comes nearest to universality in poetic 
and dramatic expression, and it is, in a great measure, per- 
haps, because his brain and the sentiments of his breast 
were woven of more diverse fibres and a more complica- 
ted blood, than any poet of any other nation has been able 
to represent. 

In the case of medieval and modern Italy, the problem 
assumes its most important form, and wears an aspect 
quite mysterious. ‘The old Roman stock had little taste 
and less capacity for poetry, music, and the arts. The 
Muses were not indigenous in their mythology. Their 
hearty contributions to the influences and monuments of 
civilization were the disciplined legion, the idea of a strong 
government and the habit of obedience, the tough sinews 
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of the civil law, the vast sewers and aqueducts, the amphi- 
theatre, and the majestic palace, typical of universal sway. 
Wit was very scanty in their genius; of imagination they 
had next to nothing; and the natural rhythm of their 
language was that of a military tramp, and not at all the 
sweet and flexile flow of the Grecian music. ‘Their elo- 
quence was sonorous and stately, but by the marks of la- 
bor upon it, and by the absence from it of those glowing ut- 
terances of universal truth and generous sentiment, to which 
sincere eloquence mounts, as if without effort, it must 
be stamped as formal and artistic. Their taste for art and 
their instruction in it were due to Greece, and produced 
indifferent fruit; while their poetry, where it is polished 
and sweet, has little fervor and glow; and where it is 
original and hearty, is the elegant versification of worldly 
wisdom and shrewd knowledge of character, or the melo- 
dious clothing of a superficial and godless science. 

At the time of the overthrow of the Roman Empire, in 
the fifth century, the substratum of strength in the pop- 
ular character had evidently rotted, and what taste had 
once been imported into the people, had grown corrupt 
through long license, or grotesque by the large admixtures 
within the city of a degraded Eastern rabble. But in this 
same Italy, after the thirteenth century, we find a lan- 
guage the most musical and luscious of literature, a peo- 
ple more finely organized than the Greek in the day of 
Pericles, most delicately sensitive to sensuous delight, and 
yet no less remarkable for tortuous subtilty of thought 
and wily persistence of purpose ; and in the domains of 
music, architecture, and painting, rising rapidly, and as if 
by inspiration, to a success of which the Attic genius 
gave no hint, and to which the taste of the world looks up 


in wonder still. 

And yet the intervening terms between the corruption 
in the fifth century of that cold, hard, practical Roman 
language and character, and the rise of this sweet speech 
and subtle, intellectual, imaginative stock, are the Ger- 
man conquest and possession of the country for a short 
period, and then the various waves, and partial settle- 
ments, and incessant commotions, of the Ostrogoths, Lom- 
bards, and Normans, who subjected, oppressed and wor- 
ried the land. _Is it not strange that the commingling of 
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these rude, wild streams from barbaric veins with the 
decrepit, lazy current of the old imperial frame, should 
have wrought such a splendid resurrection of genius? 
Who can explain to us the secret of it? Who can analyze 
the physiological ingredients, and show us the charm by 
which the shaggy, red-bearded Goth, was transformed 
into the polished, reserved and slippery Italian, as if Iago 
had sprung from the funeral pyre of Hercules? and by 
what beautiful sorcery of providential law the boisterous 
violence and coarse passions of those lawless Eastern 
hordes gave vitality to the language that described the 
‘Paradise in strains which its own angels might have 
sung,’”’ and to the genius that glorified canvass with the 
face of a Madonna, frescoed the Sistine chapel, and 
‘¢ rounded Peter’s Dome ?” 

We have not time to dwell upon this point now, but 
proceed to say that there is a kindred interest for every 
student in the case of the ancient Greeks. Who coloniz- 
ed Greece? Was its intellect kindled from foreign fire ? 
Did its genius flame out of a stock that came from abroad, 
to be the aristocracy among the duller aborigines of the 
soil? The historical books of the Greeks themselves set- 
tle nothing upon this question. Modern criticism of their 
narratives, their myths, their religion, their institutions, 
and their speech, has neither given us a consistent theory, 
in relation to early emigrations and the quarters whence 
they must have come, nor contributed materials sufficient- 
ly broad and harmonious to promise any approach to satis- 
action. It would be pleasant to know the ancestors of 
Phidias, Demosthenes, Cimon and Plato. If culture and 
civilization were immigrants into Greece, it is fair that the 
ancestry should have honor reflected back upon them from 
the Acropolis, the statue of Athene, Sophocles, and the 
Parthenon, and it would be a fascinating task to trace 
along the reactive influence of the first tribes upon the 
genius of the colonists, in producing the Hellenic form, 
liberty, literature, and art. 

But the ignorance of history thus far, as to the early 
educators or founders of Greece, has been concealed by 
the word “ Pelasgi.”” All the books tell us that a tribe, or 
race, bearing this name, gave the first impulse to social 
progress in Greece. The traditions of almost every Gre- 
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cian state refer to them. But whence they came, what 
language they spoke, whether they settled in Greece prine 
cipally at one period, or were sent by successive pulses of 
emigration, and lived disconnected from each other as 
teachers of the tribes with whom they settled, cannot be 
determined by the resources of Grecian history itself. 
There are a few mystic indications that they came from 
far Asia, and brought with them a rich religion and a high 
degree of culture ; and many distinguished scholars, at- 
tracted by the mysterious traces of their presence and 
their genius in widely separated quarters of the ancient 
world, have endeavored to give some unity to the scatter- 
ed hints in history and in monumental ruins, which remain 
like. hieroglyphic words, revealing their existence and veil- 
ing their story. 

Niebuhr says of them that traces of their abode were 
found in such widely distant regions as to give rise to the 
ancient fancy that they roamed from land to land, in the 
hope of escaping from afflictions which, for some reason, 
were showered upon them by the heavenly powers. And 
in another passage he speaks thus, “ It is not as a mere 
hypothesis, but with a full historical conviction, that I as- 
sert, there was a time when the Pelasgians, then perhaps 
more widely spread than any other people in Europe, ex- 
tended from the Po and the Arno almost to the Bosphorus. 
I have ascertained the existence of Pelasgian tribes, not 
as vagrant gypsies, but firmly settled, as powerful, respect- 
able nations, in a period for the most part prior to our his- 
torical knowledge of Greece.” Still nothing has been de- 
cided concerning the race and the peculiar genius of this 
people, because we have not had any positive evidence of 
affinities and origin. The farther back we look, the ties 
between Egypt, Greece, and Asia, seem to be about as 
distinct as any thing which the darkness allows us to dis- 
cern; but as the light increases, the relations, instead of 
growing brighter, fade. Lord Bacon somewhere has said 
that “the Hellenic mythology was only fragments of a 
foreign and mightier music breathed through Grecian 
flutes ;”? but where the music was born, or how it was first 
whispered to Grecian ears, has thus far proved a mystery. 

It has been known for some time, however, that the 
Sanscrit students of the last fifty years have been discover- 
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ing indications, in the Indian history and literature, of 
gommerce and colonizations well worthy the most atten- 
tive examination. Records are found of severe religious 
struggles and bloody wars in Hindostan, which resulted 
in impelling great waves of ¢ultured emigration towards 
the west. The “ Asiatic Researches” contain several pa- 
pers on this subject, in one of which the traces of Indian 
colonization in Egypt are pointed out with great sagacity 
and learning, and in another, much evidence is brought 
to support the opinion that the British isles had been vis- 
ited by Indian sailors. "We may refer, also, to the very 
learned Mr. Wilson’s preface to his translation of the 
Vishnu Purana for evidence, given cautiously, but with 
firm conviction, that the Hindoo country has been the 
parent of vast tides of civilizing influence upon more 
western Asia and Europe, by means of emigrations from 
her noblest stock, caused by religious wars. Dr. Prichard, 
also, in his ‘‘ Physical History of Mankind” speaks of it 
as an undeniable fact, that the religion of Greece emana- 
ted from an eastern source, and affirms that the use of 
cognate idioms proves the nations who used the Greek, 
the Parsee, and the Sanscrit languages to have descended 
from one stock. | 


Such was the state of the question before the advent 
of Mr. Pococke. In the work before us, he claims to 
have demonstrated the colonization of Greece from north- 
ern India; to have dispelled the fabulous vesture from 
many of the early Hellenic myths, and set in clearer 
light the historical nucleus of them, and to be able to but- 
tress his conclusions with proofs which are vitiated by no 
ingredients of fancy, but which have the force of mathemat- 
ical certainty. Mr. Pococke assumes the intimate relations 
of the Sanscrit and Greek tongues, as determined by in- 
dependent scholarship ; he takes it for granted, as a fact 
which no competent scholar will dispute, that the identity 
of structure, vocables, and inflexions, shows the Greek to 
be a derivation from the Sanscrit; he brings evidence for 
the fact that, in the earliest times, the Hindoos navigated 
the ocean ; and he proposes to show the identical localities 
whence the confluence of Oriental tribes flowed towards 
the west and south, enriching the lands with its current 
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of civilization. Leaving out of view, for the present at 
. least, the traces which he points out of this colonization 
in Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, we will proceed at 
once to present in a condensed form, and not at all in the . 
order of his own pages, the proofs of Mr. Pococke’s the- 
sis in respect of Greece. 

The fundamental principle laid down is this: in every 
country the names given to mountains, rivers, forests, 
lakes and towns, have a meaning which the language of 
the name-givers will explain. Where the speech of a 
people will not interpret these names, it is certain that 
they did not give them; and any dialect that will com- 
pletely unlock their meaning, must be the dialect of the 
people that originally gave those names. We may illus- 
trate the author’s idea in this way. In England, the 
words ‘Suffolk,’ ‘‘ Essex,” ‘ Norfolk,” ‘‘ Cambridge,” 
*‘ Oxford,” &c., havea meaning. Neither the Roman, the 
Norman, or the Danish tongue is able to explain them; 
but the Saxon does at once, and therefore the Saxons 
must have given those names. In default of all other 
proofs, the frequency of such words stamped upon the 
permanent features of the scenery, which no other lan- 
guage but the Saxon can interpret, would be ample proof 
that the Saxons were early and dominant settlers in Eng- 
land. Now, the Greek language, neither of Homer’s nor 
of Plato’s time, will explain the geographical names of 
Greece. We cannot translate the words ‘ Dodona,”’ 
‘¢ Stympha,” “ Ithaca,”’ “‘ Phocis,”’ ‘* Thesprotia,” ‘* Corin- 
thos,”’ ‘ Boeotia,” ‘ Larissa,” nor any words ending in 
iotis and tis, into the Greek tongue, so as to give any sense, 
and explain the reason why they were given, as we can 
explain in Saxon “ Suffolk,” the South-folk, “‘ Essex,’’ the 
East-Saxons, ‘ Oxford,’ the Ox-ford. But the Sanscrit 
language, sometimes pure, sometimes in the Pali and the 
Cashmirean dialect, and often aided by the structure and 
vocables of the old Persian, will explain the bulk of the 
geographical titles in Greece; thus establishing, by the 
surest and most practical proofs, the presence of Sanscrit- 
speaking settlers in Greece, at a period prior to the his- 
torical ages. 

First, as to the Pelasgi. The ancient name for the pro- 
vince of ‘‘ Behar’’ in India, was “‘ Pelasa,’’ so called from 
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the Pelasa tree, which grows plentifully upon the moun- 
tains there. This country was the very strong-hold of 
the Bud’histic faith—a religion detested by the Bramins, 
because it denied the doctrine of castes, as well as the 
necessity of a mediatorial priesthood. The fierce, but 
protracted conflict between these rival sects, of which 
Hindoo literature is full, ended in the expulsion of a vast 
population. ‘ Pelaska” is a derivative form of ** Pelasa,” 
whence the Greek “ Pelasgos.” The chief seat of the 
Pelasgi, as the Greek writers concur in stating, was Thes- 
saly, which is a Greek euphonism for ‘“* Des-shalia,”’ or the 
land of rice, so called probably because the same fertility 
that characterized the Hellenic ‘* Thes-salia” was the boast 
of its prototype in Afghanistan. The chief city of Thes- 
saly was ‘*‘ Pharsolos,” which again is the Greek form of 
writing “ Pur-sali,” the city of Shal. 

In the Greek fables, King Pelasgus is said to have been 
produced by “ Gaia,” or the earth, and he is sometimes 
called also the son of Palecthon, or the old land, as the 
Greeks read it. But it was “Gaya,” a sacred city of 
‘s Pelasa,’’? where the Pelasgian leader was born, and the 
‘‘ Palae-chon”’ of ‘the later Greek language is properly in 
Sanscrit, ‘‘ Pali-cthon,” so called from Pali, the language 
of Pelasa or Behar. So that what became fable in later 
Greek, was simple history in Sanscrit. Another name 
for this province of Pelasa was ‘‘ Maghédan,” called so 
from the numerous families descended from the sage 
Magha, styled the ‘ Offspring of the sun.”’ The Indian 
Maghédan, becomes in Greece Makedonia, a name for 
which the Greek affords no sense. 

The Beotians of Greece, with their square-built figures 
and the massive mould of their forms, were the ‘‘ Baihoo- 
tians,” a people from the fertile banks of the Behoot, the 
most westerly of the five great rivers of the Punjab. 
Immediately flanking this province in Greece is the large 
island of ‘ Euboia,” so called because colonized by the 
‘¢ Ku-Bahooyas,”’ or warriors par eminence. Bordering 
on the Eubcean Sea are the Greek Locrians. These are 
from the district of ‘‘ Logurh,”’ a large tract of Afghanistan, 
running up towards the Oxus; and the Ozolian Locrians 
were the Ooksh-walc or Oxus people. Helicon, near 
Beotia, is Hela-Gana, from the Hela tribes who settled 
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there; Mount Parnassus is Parnasa, or ‘“‘ Hermit’s moun- 
_ tain,’”’ and Citheron is ‘‘ Cathiran,’”? or the Catti chiefs. 
The province of Acarnania is from ‘‘’Carnan,” the land 
of the Carnans. ‘A&tolia,” is the district of the Ait-alyans, 
or Oude dwellers. ‘‘Amphilochia ”’ is the settlement of the 
Am-Bhiloochs. ‘ Argolis” is the Greek way of writing 
Argh-walas or the inhabitants of Argas, called so from the 
river ‘ Arghasan” which rises in the Amran mountains. 
To the north of the Argh-walas in India, was the village 
of Akkehu; the derivative form is Akkaihu, and we find 
some of these people settling on the Corinthian gulf in 
Greece, giving their name to the province ‘‘Achaia.” 
Corinth itself is “‘ Cor’Indus,” or the people of the Cori 
and Indus. The Saronic gulf is the Sarawan bay; the 
Bay of Crissa is Crishna bay. The island of Salamis in 
the Saronic gulf is from ‘ Su-Lamas,” the high Lama 
chiefs, and the island “Aigina” is ‘ Vaiyj’ina,” or the 
Vaijaya chiefs. So, too, taking our names more at 
random, the Ionians are the Hyanians, that is, ‘‘ the Hyas, 
or Horse tribes ;” and the province Epeirus is Hipaira, 
or the Hya-chiefs’ land.” Olympus is Oolam’pus, or 
‘the High Lama chiefs.” Phthiotis is Bhudyo-des, or 
Budha’s land. Delphi is Delbhai, or “the clans of 
Delbhi ;” Thesprotia is Des-Bharatia, or “ the land of the 
Bharatas; and the vale of Tempe is Dembhe, or “ the 
cleft.” The Spartans were of the race of So-pur, their 
country being called So-pur-tan, whence the Greek con- 
tracted form Spurtan and Spartan. The Dolopes, too, 
were the Dola-pes or chiefs of the Dola range; mount 
Othrys near which they settled is from Odris, one of the 
names of the Himalayan mountains, and the Dryopes 
were the Drawapes, or chiefs of the Dras range. In the 
northern district of India is the sterile country of Attac, 
and near the very mouth of the Indus, is the district of 
Tattah, the land of the Tettaikas. We know that the 
inhabitants of Attica in Greece cherished with some pride 
the tradition that their earliest progenitors sprang from 
the earth, in the Grecian district where they dwelt. Their 
ancestors, they said, were ‘ Auto-chthons,” which, in 
Greek, means “ sprung from the same earth.” For this 
reason, as it has been supposed, they made the grass- 
hopper their symbol, for we know that the Athenians 
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wore grasshoppers of gold, called in their language “ Tet- 
tiges,” braided with their hair. No subtilty of search 
has been able to detect the origin and cause of this singu- 
lar superstition. Mr. Pococke settles it very easily. The 
Athenians, in common with all the Greeks, had forgot- 
_.ten their earliest history, and the Sanscrit words of their 
ancestors were written by their descendants according to 
sound, and in different characters. The word which had 
travelled down generations as expressive of their early 
origin, and which the later Greeks wrote Auto-chthons, was 
really Attac-thans, that is, ‘‘ the people of the Attac land ; 
and the word which they wrote “ Tettiges,” meaning 
grasshoppers, was a false form of the Sanscrit word 
‘“‘ Tettaikes,” or “the people of Tatta.”?” So that Mr. 
Pococke finds in these two mysterious symbols, proof that 
Attica was colonized originally by the hardy race of the 
far north of India, and that in the general huddle of 
expulsion a clan of the maritime “ Tatta’’ people from 
the mouth of the Indus were swept in to unite its fortunes 
with them, and by settling at Athens, to lay. the base of 
its future commercial wealth and naval renown. 

But how was it that the Greeks obtained the name 
*‘ Hellenes ?” .The tradition ran in Greece that the sons 


of Hellen, issuing from Thessaly, overran the lower parts 
of the country, giving to the whole of it the name “ Hel- 


las,” and imparting a new influence to its civilization. 


The most cautious and critical historians of modern times, 
however, have regarded this Hellenic tribe, not as a dis- 
tinct stock, but as a branch of the Pelasgian family which 
contained its best and purest blood; and Mr. Thirlwall, 
though he says it may be convenient to speak of a Pelas- 
gian and a Hellenic period, says further that it must not 
be imagined that any exact line can be drawn between 
them. Mr. Pocoke, it would seem, rejects the idea of 
two distinct periods in early Grecian history, which may 
be called Pelasgian and Hellenic; at least he makes no 
account of such a difference, and does not seek to explain 
it. He calls our attention to a magnificent range of 
heights in Beloochistan, styled the ‘‘ Hela’? mountains, so 
called, he says, from Heli, the sun. The chiefs of this 
country were called ‘“ Helaines,’’ and the name “ Hel-en”’ 
means “ the Sun-king,” and it was this noble tribe, chiefs 
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of the Oxus, who, with their neighbors, the Locrians, and 
the Baihootians, spoken of above, passed through Thessaly; 
and colonized the lower parts of Greece, transferring the 
name of their native district Hela, to their adopted coun- 
try. In this way a rational explanation is given of the old 
myth, which told that the sons of one prince, named 
‘* Hellen,” founded the kingdoms of Central and Peninsu- 
lar Greece. 

Every body that has read Grecian history, has read of 
the Cyclops, the mighty and lawless creatures who were 
said to have only one eye, in the middle of their forehead. 
In various parts of ancient Greece and Italy, immense 
structures, called Cyclopean walls, still exist, consisting of 
unhewn polygons, sometimes twenty or thirty feet in 
breadth. ‘Tradition has generally pointed back to the Pe- 
lasgians as their builders, and fable has rejoiced to refer 
them immediately to the brawny arms of these monstrous 
Cyclops. ‘The curious critics of Greek Mythology have 
endeavored to account for the fable, that the Cyclops had 
but one eye. One German writer refers it to the fact, that 
the buildings of the Pelasgi were round, and terminated 
in a point, like a bee-hive, where there was a circular aper- 
ture, and thus from the words Kuklos, “‘ round,” and 
Ops, “an eye,” the word Cyclops arose, and the fable fit- 
ted to it. Again, it is said that the Cyclops were a caste 
of miners; that when they entered the bowels of the earth, 
the lamp which they carried with them for light was re- 
garded as their only eye, and hence the fable. Homer 
speaks of the Cyclops only as a race of shepherds, lawless, 
stern, and gigantic; and some of the Greek historians 
describe them as a tribe of skilful architects. How does 
Mr. Pococke settle this conflict of tradition, fable, and 
history? Simply thus: the Kuklopes (for thus the word is 
written in Greek,) is a corrupt form of Goclopes, “ the 
Gocla Chiefs,’’—that is, the chiefs who lived in the Gocla 
country, lying along the banks of the Jumla ; the Goclapes 
being so-called from their pastoral habits in tending the 
Goclas, or herds of cattle. That part of Greece which 
was colonized by this tribe was the Guc’la-des, by the 
Greeks written Kuklades, by us Cyclades, that is the land 
of the Goclas. : 

Let us turn next to the Centaurs and Lapithe. The 
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mythology of Greece contains many strange stories of the 
contests between the savage Lapithe and the Centaurs, 
who are described as half men and half horses. But the 
earliest writers speak of the Centaurs as a rude mountain 
tribe of Eastern Thessaly, covered with hair—ranging 
over the mountains like animals, and occasionally carrying 
off the women of their neighborhood—but not altogether 
unacquainted with the useful arts ; as in the case of Chei- 
ron. It is the later writers only, Pindar is said to be the 
first, who framed the fable that they were half horse. 
Cheiron, as Homer tells us, the wisest and most just of all 
the Centaurs, was the instructor of Achilles; and all the 
most distinguished heroes of Grecian story are, like 
Achilles, described as the pupils of some Cheiron, in hunt- 
ing, medicine, music, gymnastics and the art of prophecy. 
This would seem to indicate that “‘ Cheiron’”’ was an offi- 
cial title among the Centaurs, rather than an individual 
name. Every reader of Greek history, therefore, must 
be bothered with these perplexing accounts of the Cen- 
taurs, which speak of them, now as a savage tribe, again 
as containing some of the wisest instructors of the land, 
next as engaged in continual and ferocious hostilities with 
the Lapithae, or soon again as a fabulous race of mon- 
sters. As usual, subtile etymologies have been devised to 
account for the word Centaur ; kentein taurous, ‘to goad 
bulls,” is one; kentein tén auran, ‘to pierce the air,” is 
another, suggested by the figure of a horseman, leaning 
forward and poising his lance at full gallop. And so the 
word ‘ Lapithe”’ has been accounted for by the strained 
barbarism laas peithein, ‘‘ stone persuaders,” as though 
they were builders of towns; while others have seen in 
both words only historical symbols with no appreciable 
private reality beneath them. 

Mr. Pococke finds no difficulty in making all this clear. 
The Lapithe were the L’hop atai, a tribe who settled in 
eastern Thessaly from a part of Thibet. Their foes, whose 
name the Greeks wrote ‘“‘ Kentauroi,” were ** Kandhaurs,”’ 
or emigrants from Kandahar. 

The word “ Har’ or “‘ Haro,’ whence the Greek ‘ He- 
ros,” a hero, signifies war and the God of war; ‘“ Kand- 
Har,” therefore, is the “‘ country of Har.” Mr. Pococke 
brings evidence to show that these Kandhaurs emigrated 
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from a district of India, which is inhabited now by a tribe 
called the Catti. To show how vital are many customs of 
the Eastern world, he quotes the following description of 
the Catti, as they exist at the present day, from Col. Tod’s 
‘** History of Rajasthan.” “* The arms of the Catti, consist 
of a sword, shield, and spear.”’’ And now for the origin 
of the partially equine figure of the Centaur. ‘ They are 
all horsemen, and are wonderfully particular in the breed 
of that animal. Mares are usually preferred. A Catti’s 
mare is one of his family ; she lives under the same roof, 
by which means she is familiarized, and is obedient to his 
voice in all situations. A Catti is seldom seen but walk- 
ing and galloping his beast. He is so averse to walk on 
foot, that he rides to the field, where he means to labor, 
and is prepared either to join a plundering party, or re- 
sist attack.” Now, observe the singular harmony of the 
Catti and Centaur customs of carrying off the women of 
their respective neighborhoods. ‘A Catti to become a 
husband must become a ravisher: he must attack, with his 
friends and followers, the village where his betrothed resides, 
and carry her off by force. In ancient times this was no 
less a trial of strength than of courage: stones and clubs 
were used, without reserve, both to force and repel; and 
the disappointed lover was not unfrequently compelled to 
retire, covered with bruises, and wait for a more favor- 
able occasion.”’ Remark, again, the position and mirror- 
like reflection in the name and characteristics of Cheiron 
and Charon. “ A Catti will do nothing without consulting 
his wife, and a Charon, and he is in general guided by 
their advice. The most barbarous Coolies, Cattis or Raj- 
oots, hold sacred the persons of the Charons.”’ 

The half fabulous early history of Attica makes the 
name of ‘ Erectheus” very prominent. Sometimes he 
appears on the stage as a God, seemingly identical with 
Poseidon, the Greek Neptune; again as a hero who 
sprung from the earth, and sometimes as a plain natural 
monarch, the son of Pandion. This has perplexed the 
historians greatly ; but Mr. Pococke’s Indian lore untwists 
it thus. Erectheus is the Greek writing of Erac-Deus, 
‘‘ the priest of Erac,” a district of North India on a line 
with the Attac region. Another name of the Erac land 
1s Saidan, and Po-Saidan is, ‘the chief of Erac land.” 
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Again Erectheus, the early Athenian monarch, is said in 
the myths to be son of the God “ Héphestos ;” but this 
last word is Hi-pa-is-des, ‘‘ Lord of the Hya-chief’s land,” 
and thus, this genealogy means simply that Erectheus 
was a son of Bud’ha, or a Bud’hist. Further, the word 
Po-Sidhan means prince of the saints, and it was this 
word, a generic, not an individual title, so prominent 
in the early reverence and worship of the Bud’histical 
settlers of Attica, which became transformed into Posei- 
don, the patron of Athens and god of the sea. 

The Greeks, we know, tried very hard to explain the 
name of the god Apollo in their own tongue, but were 
unable. Mythological: critics have often pointed out re- 
semblances between his fortunes and offices, and the reli- 
‘ gious fables of the east; and the conviction of almost all 
scholars is that the beautiful sun-god was an emigrant into 
Hellas. Mr. Pococke devotes many pages to show the 
identity of the Crissean Apollonos with the Indian * Crish- 
na A’Balano’j.”” The historical reality of Crishna, he says, 
is fully established by modern Hindoo scholarship, and in 
the various names of the Grecian Apollo, he finds traces 
of the demonstrated history of the real Crishna A’Bal- 
ano’j. The real Crishna, whom the Hindoos deified, was 
son of Koonti, the wife of the monarch Pandu. This 
title, Koontius, is preserved in the Greek ‘ Kynthius” 
applied to Apollo; again he is “‘ Phebus,” which is P*hai- 
pus or “ the Haya chief.” 

Shall we now pay our respects to the Amazons? These 
ladies, somewhat like the Centaurs, figure largely in the 
fabulous and the historical records of Greece. Most of the 
stories of them are too extravagant to be even criticised, 
and although history has so much to say of them, the 
place of their abode was never positively established ; 
while, on the other hand, the story of their invasion of 
Attica and the contest of the Athenian forces with them 
in early times, was part of the settled history of the At- 
tic people. The relative position of the forces and the 
fluctuations of the combat were as well known and de- 
scribed by the Athenians, as the plan and fortunes of the 
battle of Bunker Hill by our antiquaries ; the chronology 
of it was fixed, and popular orators appealed to that tri- 
umph as proudly, — as much faith, as to the vic- 
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tories of Marathon and Platea. Mr. Grote laughs at all 
this; but Mr. Pococke shows the truth of the Athenian 
tradition, by showing that the Amazons were ‘ Uma- 
Soonas,” that is “‘ Uma’s Daughters.”. Uma is one of 
the names of Durga, the wife of Siva, the Hindoo god 
of destruction; and by his all-potent etymology, Mr. P. 
establishes the truth of three records of their settlements 
in the classic history. One account speaks of them as 
residing on the gulf of Amisenus, which is Uma-sena, or 
‘‘ Durga’s warriors ;”’ to the west, on the same coast of 
the Euxine, is another settlement, viz.: ‘* Amastris,”’ that 
is, “‘Uma’s Women;” and again to the north of the 
Thermaic gulf, another settlement ‘ Chalastra,’’ which is 
Cula-stri, ‘* tribe of women.” 

The mention of these Amazons calls to mind the Greek 
demi-god, ‘‘ Theseus,” who, it was said, conquered their 
army at Athens. His true name, Mr. Pococke assures 
us, was * Dhees-yuj,”’ meaning “ the intellectual sage.” 
Whether half the great stories recorded of Theseus are 
true or not, Mr. Pococke begs us not to distrust the account 
of the Minotaur in Crete, and the victory won over it by 
Theseus. The ‘“‘ Minos” who ruled Crete and made it so 
powerful, was the sage “‘ Menu,” and the Minotaur, for 
which the annual, sacrifice of seven youths and seven 
maidens was demanded of Athens, was the idol Menoo- 
Durga, the awful goddess of destruction, the most blood- 
thirsty of the Hindoo deities. Her ritual was sanguin- 
ary, and she was usually represented as wearing a neck- 
lace of skulls, and with ferocious joy trampling upon a 
prostrate human body. Theseus conquered this idol, 
simply by gaining the affections of its Priestess. 

Although the present work is chiefly devoted to Greece, 
there are a few chapters devoted to the traces of Hindoo 
colonization in other countries. Hindoo literature con- 
tains accounts of bitter and bloody rivalry between Ra- 
vana, one of the Lords of India, and Rama, the sovereign 
of Oude and the Great patriarch of the Surya Vansa. 
Italy, it is well known, was colonized, in part at least, by 
Pelasgian tribes. Mr. Pococke sees new proof of this, 
and traces of the districts whence they came, in the name 
of the city Ravana, which preserved the memory of the 
great chief Ravana, and on the west coast of Italy, its 
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distinguished rival Rama or Roma. The Etruscans and 
the Oscans were Torooshcas and Hooscas both peoples 
of Cashmirean origin. Mr. Prichard, in his “ Physical 
History of Mankind,” points out many remarkable sim- 
ilarities of the Latin and the Sanscrit, which do not ap- 
pear in the Greek, thus showing some relations between 
those two tongues, independent of Greece. Mr. Pococke 
sees in the title “Gens Togata,”” so common with the 
Romans, an old title of the solar Rajpoots, ‘‘ Gens Taga- 
ta,” that is “ the Tag race.” The Roman word “ Plebs” 
is the Sanscrit “‘ Plebas,” a man of a degraded tribe, and 
the Senators of Rome, were the ‘‘ Sen-natwars,” or war 
chiefs. Mr. Pococke informs us that he has a book in 
press to demonstrate at length the Indian origin of the 
leading Italian tribes. 

Not content with making these Indian Rajpoots, the 
progenitors of the great classic nations, our author in- 
vites us to our own continent, and in the worship and the 
names of southern countries, shows us traces of the same 
colonization here. The word ‘ Peru,’? means children 
of the Sun, and the title, ‘“ Andes,” still designates the 
Alpine regions of Thibet, bordering on Chinese Tartary. 
Mexico, also, seems identical with the Sanscrit ‘ Mak- 
shaico,” which means “a precious metal.” The walls, 
fortresses, and the massive architecture of Peru, as de- 
scribed by Prescott and Humboldt, the solid masonry fill- 
ing up ravines of hideous depth, the stairways hewn out 
of the native bed of precipices, the fortresses and terraced 
mountains, and military roads, and aqueducts, which 
speak of a powerful ancient race in Peru, betray marked 
resemblances to the Cyclopean works still scattered over 
Greece, and the uncemented masonry of the Roman 
sewers that have stood since the time of Tarquin. The 
sun-worship, too, in the Peruvian temples, the feast-days, 
and the methods of salutation, as described by Mr. Pres- 
cott, are kindred with modern Bud’histic ceremonies in 
India. 

The Surya, or sun tribes of northern India, gave its 
enduring name to the vast province of Suria or Syria. 
Egypt, also, reveals by its name the fact that it was col- 
onized by the “ h’ Ai-gopati,” signifying “ horse tribes and 
children of the sun,” The dynasty of Rameses, or “ Ra- 
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ma’s chief,” took its rise with them. ‘ Abyssinia’’ is a 
name derived from the Abua Sin, or the Indus; the Aityo- 
pa, or “ chiefs of Oude,” gave the name to Ethiopia, and 
the Hindoo name Nilab, or “ blue waters,”’ re-appears in 
Africa as the Nile. By the Hebrews, this land of Egypt 
was called “ Misraim,” the true word being Mahes’raim, 
from Mahes’ra, one of the names of Siva, and meaning 
the descendants or people of Siva. Luxor, is so named 
from Lukshur, in Beloochistan, and Karnak from the 
Karna district of India, the parent also of the Greek Acar- 
nanians; Meroe, too, derives its names from the great 
Indian mountain Meru. The title of the Egyptian mon- 
archs P-to-lemai-os, is a Greek way of writing B-u-dha- 
lama-hyos, or ‘‘ Budha’s Hya Lama.” Again the great 
heroic chief of Egypt appears in the disguise of Sesostris 
instead of Su-Sastra, ‘‘the great warrior.” We have 
not room to present other proofs which Mr. Pococke 
brings to show the ease with which the early historical 
and geographical names of Egypt may be rendered in 
Sanscrit, and must omit, also, considerations which he 
presents, drawn from similarity of customs and art. Our 
readers, perhaps, begin to cry for quarter. 


Let us, however, before closing make an excursion into 
Palestine, Pali-Stan, the land of shepherds,—a new home 
for those powerful Hycsos, or Oxus tribes that overpow- 
ered Egypt. Mr. Pococke is enthusiastic in his main- 
tenance of the opinion, that clans of the Solar and Lunar 
races of northern Hindostan, some of the fiercest of them, 
had early taken up their abodes in Palestine, and were 
the opponents of the Hebrew settlers by their arms, and 
the corrupters of them by their idolatrous vices and man- 
ners. He makes the old and familiar names of the Holy 
Land change their shape, and become luminous with Hin- 
doo history, as easily as he enchanted those of Greece. 
Our old acquaintance “ Canaan”’ is from ‘ Canya,”’ one 
of the titles of the Indian Apollo. In the north parts of 
Palestine the Leh-Bahnan, or “ tribes of Leh,” made a 
strong settlement, the record of which is stamped on the 
mountains and river of that region, ‘ Lebanon” and 
‘¢ Leontes,” properly ‘*‘ Lehan-des.”? About ten miles 
from the banks of this river, the city of “ Lashem” or 
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‘‘ Lais’’ appears, named from ‘“ Lahsa,” the capital of 
Tubet, and Tubet is the original of the Scripture ‘Tophet. 
Close to this district is Coele (Caile,) the Caila of the 
Himalaya mountains. Immediately to the south, on the 
east of the river Jordan, were the warlike Hermen who 
stamp their name on the Hermon mountains. Bashan, 
the province of the gigantic Og, is found in the Punjab 
also, immediately north of Cashmir, and near it in India, 
the land of Gilid, which re-appears in the vicinity of the 
Palestinian Bashan, as Gilead. The river Gilgit of India, 
moreover, gave a name to the Gilghites of Palestine. Og 
was defeated near Ashtaroth Carnaim, and reference to 
the Indian map shows the city of Astor and the pro- 
vince of Carna in juxta-position. Oin and Hazor, too, 
frontier towns of Bashan in Palestine, are found on the 
frontiers of the Carnas of Cashmir. 

Pheenicia, also, quickly assumes a Bud’histic counte- 
nance, when Mr. Pococke looks that way. What were 
the Pat-aikoi, or images, which the classical writers tell us 
adorned the prows of their vessels, but Budh-Hayakoi, or 
effigies of the great patriarch and religious teacher of the 
Hya race, the leader of the great revolt from Brahminism ? 
And the Pheenicians, Phainikoi, themselves, what are they 
but Bhainikoi, one of the Sanscrit plural forms for “ the 
Hayas?” One.of their principal cities, ‘ Sidon,” is Sai- 
dan, or ‘“all-saints town.”’? On the sea-coast, just below 
Pheenicia proper, are Aco, Carmel, Dor, and the river 
Kishon. In the parent land, these names are clustered 
also, near Bashan and the north western frontiers of Cash- 
mir; while the ‘‘ Megiddo” that lies just to the south of 
Kishon, in Palestine, recalls the Magadha of India, and 
the Makedonia which it gave to Greece. 

The eminent Sanscrit scholar and historian, Col. Tod, 
after a careful comparison of the forms of idolatry in 
those countries, affirms in his ‘‘ Western Asia,” as almost 
beyond reasonable doubt, that the Saura Peninsula of In- 
dia ‘was in communication with the shores of the Red 
Sea, Egypt, and Palestine, in the earliest periods of his- 
tory, probably long before Hiram and the mariners of 
Tyre were carriers to the wise king of Jerusalem.” He 
calls attention especially to the North Indian traits and 
customs in the story of Sisera, and in the account of his 
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mother’s anxiety and soliloquies, as given in the song of 
Deborah, he says, ‘‘ we have a perfect picture of the Raj- 
poot mother expecting her son from the fray.” Mr. Po- 
cocke hastens to Col. Tod’s assistance with his verbal dis- 
secting knife, and shows quickly that Sise-ra is a Rajpoot 
name for the Sese-prince, that is, chief of the Sese or 
Hare Tribe, which belonged to one of the royal races of 
the Surya Vansa. 

We know that Hiram, king of Tyre, in his displeasure 
at the cities which Solomon gave him, called them “ the 
land of Cabul.” The map of the Punjab shows this 
name, as also Sidon, in the land of the Bhainikas, or 
Pheenicians of the mother country. The ‘‘ Soo-Meru,” 
or most holy mountain of North India, also, furnished the 
name * Samaria”’ for the central district of Palestine, and 
the grouping of the city of Dor, the Kishon, Megiddo, 
and Mount Samaria, in the Holy Land, only repeats the 
clustering of the Dor river, the Kishen, the Magadhas, 
and Su-meru of the Cashmirian district. Saron, the 
frontier province of Samaria towards the south, is easily 
recognized by Mr. Pococke as the Sarawan of Afghanistan. 
In its primitive country it enclosed the land of ‘ Shaly ;” 
in Palestine, also, Saron includes the land of ‘‘ Shalisha,”’ 
and, moreover, the city of Gaza is found to this day in 
the “Shal’ district of the land of Afghanistan. The 
Philistines, whom the mention of ** Gaza” brings to mind, 
were Bhili-stans, the people of the land of the Bhils, one 
of the most ancient original tribes of India. We will 
relieve the patience of the few readers that have followed 
us so far, and close our report of Mr. Pococke’s discov- 
eries or speculations, whichever they may be, by quoting 
his opinion, that the fellowship in origin of the Philistines 
with the settlers of Makedonia, is indicated in the name 
of the great Greek prince Philip, which is not Phil-ippos, 
a lover of horses, but Phil-pos, the Bhil-Prince. 

There are other topics of interest in this singular book, 
—such as the similarity of the Roman Catholic and the 
Bud’histic ideas of religion and forms of worship, to 
which a chapter is given, but we have not room for them 
here. We have given a long account of this book, be- 
cause it is certainly one of the most original that has ap- 
peared in English literature for many years ; because, too, 
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its thesis is very striking, and because the volume itself, 
probably, not being likely to be reprinted, will fall into very 
few hands in this country. Of course any criticism from 
us would be useless; in fact, it would be impossible. 
‘We have no basis for any criticism. 'To be capable of 
that, a man must not only be well versed in Greek, but 
thoroughly familiar with Sanscrit, so that he may judge 
for himself whether Mr. Pococke has dealt unfairly with 
that language, and put it to any torture in bringing out 
those verbal resemblances between Greek and Sanscrit 
topography, on which his arguments mainly rest. A 
competent critic must also be so conversant with the ear- 
liest records of the two people, with the myths, the insti- 
tutions, and the genius of the two races, with the differ- 
ences, as well as the resemblances of the two stocks, in 
their historical developement, as to be able to weigh with 
proper nicety the problem, whether the one could have 
been an offshoot, by direct colonization, of the other, and 
whether climate could account for such broad distinctions 
between them as history shows. 

We ought to say, too, that the region of comparative 
etymologies is the most slippery ground in the domain of 
letters. A man;must be on his guard there against “ the 
juggling: fiends that palter with us in a double sense ;”’ 
for in no department is an author, who is devoted to a 
theory, so likely to be imposed upon by superficial resem- 
blances, that merely ‘‘ keep the word of promise to the 
ear,” or so easily seduced into tampering with the integ- 
rity of truth, by straining the delicate structure of lan- 
guage to meet the exigences of an argument. What we 
want to know is, whether Mr. Pococke has picked certain 
words from the dictionary of Greek Geography, and then, 
having searched the Hindoo map and found some names 
that have a similar sound, has jumped from that similarity, 
to the certainty and necessity of an early colonization 
from one district to the other. Even in that case the ar- 
gument would have some weight. In the absence of all 
other evidence, the similarity in the names of counties, 
cities, and villages in New England, to those of the Brit- 
ish island, would go far towards supporting the hypothe- 
sis of an early settlement by colonists from England. 
But, if the strength of Mr. Pococke’s view lies merely in 
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verbal resemblances,—if there is nothing in the Hindoo 
literature to assist it, of course the proof will be open to 
skeptical assault and cavil. Mr. Pococke often speaks 
with the greatest assurance upon some points, as though 
abundant testimony from the literature of Hindostan was 
ready to favor his argument, but he seldom gives us 
any of this independent evidence. He is an unskilful 
advocate of such a cause as he has undertaken. The 
arrangement of his book is bad; his transitions are too 
abrupt; he presupposes too large an acquaintance in his 
readers, of the field from which his evidence is drawn; in 
fact, he seems to have no proper idea of the form ‘and 
methods in which such views should be presented to. 
minds entirely ignorant of Sanscrit, and also of the hy- 
pothesis which he defends. 

In favor of the theory we have been considering, are 
the known similarities of structure and of words between 
the Greek and the Sanscrit language, and the pointings of 
many lines of evidence, drawn from a careful study of the 
earliest Greek and Egyptian literature, to a more Eastern 
origin. What other country presents such claims to a 
very ancient culture, or to the patriarchal honor in the 
lineage of civilization, as India? It is a most singular 
fact, too, that the Greek geographical names are not 
capable of being simplified and solved in the Grecian 
tongue. Some persons, indeed, may be ready to object, 
that the Greeks could not have forgotten their history so 
completely, as not to know that their ancestors came from 
India, and that their geographical names held the story 
of their origin. ‘This objection deserves no weight, for 
whether Mr. Pococke’s theory be true or not, the simple 
fact is, that the Greeks had forgotten their origin. They 
had no traditions which told who the Pelasgi were, 
whence they came into Greece, what language they 
spoke, what degree of civilization they brought, what 
people they found in Hellas, nor in what relations the 
colonizers stood to the Aborigines. ‘They had lost the 
memory and the records of the primitive form of their lan- 
guage, the early stages of their developement in civiliza- 
tion, and the gradual growth of their religion to its latest 
stage. Their myths rolled together history and invention, 
so that they fascinate the imagination, and continually 
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tempt the scholar to inquiries as to their basis, which leave 
no satisfactory result. Any theory we may adopt cannot 
alter the settled fact, that the later Greeks were as igno- 
rant as babes of their ancestry. 

If Mr. Pococke’s theory can be established, there will 
be something charming in the consciousness that the 
scholarship of the twenty-second century after Plato, has 
been able to correct Athenian ignorance of the origin of the 
Greeks, and to explain symbols whose meaning they had 
lost in the beautiful vesture of fable. It will be a worthy 
achievement of an age whose sentiment recognizes so 
warmly the fact of human brotherhood, to illustrate it in 
literature, by deciphering historical mysteries, by means 
of a parent dialect, and thus to contribute a proof as fas- 
cinating as it is valuable, of the unity of races. It will be 
a fitting trophy of a century that has deciphered the 
hieroglyphics, and erected the telegraph, to throw this 
new light upon the passage, which, in other ways, we 
have done so much to fulfil, “there is nothing secret 
which shall not be made manifest ; neither any thing hid, 
which shall not be known and come abroad.” 1. s. kK. 


Arr. XVII. 
Law and Sin. 


The Law and the Offence: a Lecture on the subject of Prohibitory 
Laws in regard to the use of Intoxicating drinks, by Rev. J. C. Love- 
joy, Cambridgeport. Boston: C.C.P. Moody. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Wiru the object of this sermon we have no further 
concern, at present, than merely to say, it was designed to 
prevent the passage of the Massachusetts law for the sup- 
pression of drinking-houses and tippling-shops ; and to 
add, that it is as good an essay as has been published 
against the law. But the theology and the philosophy of 
the sermon come directly within our province; and on 
these we propose to offer a few remarks. 
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The sermon begins with what seems to us an utter per- 
version of the text; and by this term we mean not merely 
the use of a text in accommodation to the subject, though 
in a sense foreign to its original purport,—but an actual 
wresting of the scripture away from its true meaning, 


into one which is absolutely false. 
The text chosen is, ‘‘ Moreover the law entered that 


the offence might abound.” Rom. v. 20. And the first 
words of the sermon are, “ This is the invariable effect of 
law upon a corrupt mind. It makes the offence abound. 


Restrictions upon the manifestations of an inward desire, 
inflame that desire.” And as the author afterward 
speaks of ‘ the depraved heart of man” in general terms, 
he evidently means that the effect of law on all minds and 
lives, (except the few who in his view are regenerate,) is 
absolutely and only evil; or, in other words, that the 
effect of law, and even its intent, is to create or increase 
sin. 

Before proceeding to examine and expose this perver- 
sion, we may properly state that it is a modern phase of 


Orthodoxy. To go no farther back than the days of 
Henry’s Commentary, not quite an hundred and forty 


years, we find this note: ‘ The law entered that sin might 
abound. Not to make sin abound more in itself, but to 
discover the abounding sinfulness of it. The glass dis- 


covers the spots, but does not cause them. When the 


commandment came into the world, sin revived; as the 
letting in of a clearer light into a room, discovers the dust 
and filth which were there before, but were not seen. It 


was like the searching of a wound, which is necessary to 
the cure.” ' 

More modern commentators, such as Scott and Barnes, 
for some reason or other not clearly apprehended by us, 
interpret the passage in the same manner as Mr. Lovejoy 
does in the sermon before us—which interpretation seems 
to us a manifest perversion of the apostle’s meaning; a 
perversion indeed so manifest, that the good sense of such 
men would revolt from it, were it not that they receive it 
as part of a system. 

But it should be borne in mind, that the truth or falsity 
of this statement, or of any statement of a doctrine, does 
not depend upon any system with which it may be sup- 
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posed to be connected. In other words, either it is true 
that law creates and increases sin, or else it is not true. 
We maintain that it is not true; and especially that 
Paul does not mean to be so understood in the text. To 


make the matter plainer, we will go back to the day when 
the law was given in an audible voice from mount Sinai. 
The first and second commands in that law forbid the 
worship of false gods and idols. Will any man in his 
senses pretend that more idols and false gods were wor- 
shipped by the Jews afterwards, than by generations 
before; or that more idols were worshipped in conse- 
quence of the promulgation of that law, than would have 
been worshipped without it? If any one does so con- 
tend, he must do it without the shadow of evidence to 
uphold his assumption. Nay, he must do it against some 
force of evidence in another direction; for it is said, 
“your fathers served other gods,” and the theft of La- 
ban’s images by Rachel, is plain matter of history ; while 


the idolatry and superstition of Egypt, whence Israel had 
just emerged, was too notorious to need any thing beyond 
a bare mention. 


Take some other commands in the same code of law, 
which forbid murder, adultery and theft. It will not do 


to say that these three commands of God created or 
produced hatred, or lust, or dishonesty in any man’s 


bosom. The author of the sermon himself would hardly 
dare to assert this sentiment in these words; and yet he 
does assert it in his too literal, narrow interpretation of . 
the text. But he qualifies it by saying that law works 
this effect on a corrupt mind ; and as he begs at least one 
question when he says this, he would doubtless beg an- 
other, if we ask him whether God’s laws, or those of 
men, caused the Antediluvians to sin so outrageously, as 
to fill the earth with violence, cause the Creator to repent 
that he had made men on the earth, and grieve him at his 
heart. He will hardly say human law made this, nor will 
he dare to say that God himself, by his laws, made these 
sins to abound—only, as he adds, by its operations on 
their corrupt hearts, which they inherited from Adam. 
Well, then, we will go back to-Adam himself, and ask 
the author of the sermon, if God gave his law to Adam 
for the purpose of making him to abound in sin? It will 
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not do here for him to say that Adam’s mind, or that of 
Eve, was corrupt, and so the law worked badly and 
caused sin; and yet the narrative says they did break the 
law, which certainly was sin. 

To such an absurd view of the divine law, as to its 
effect and its purpose, does this strange perversion of the 
text lead its advocates. 

But on the other hand, how easy and natural is its 
whole interpretation, taking Henry’s view—the view of 
common sense. The law, in itself holy, just and good, 
when revealed or made known to man, makes_sin abound 
in his sight, as the sunshine shows the abundance of dust 
in a room, where none was seen before. And then, to 
quote the remainder of the verse, whence the text comes, 
‘¢ But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound,” 
that is, the more clearly we see our sins, the more we must 
admire the grace of God which abounds even beyond our 
sins. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s preference for ‘ Light and Love,” [p. 5,] 
as the means of reformation, has our hearty Amen. So, 
also, do we heartily respond to this sentence, which we 
quote from page 3: ‘“ The gospel brings men up to the 
mould of the daw, by penetrating to the heart, and work- 
ing there. It sends pardoning love home to the soul, and 
causes it to thrill with the joys of forgiveness, and then 
a it easily in the path of holiness, the way of eternal 
life.” 

He is right here; but utterly wrong in supposing that 
the law creates or makes sin. It gives knowledge of it— 

unishes it—and as the apostle says, is a schoolmaster to 
ead men to Christ. It is not Christ; it does not make 
men holy; but it shows what holiness is, and what sin is ; 
it enables us to distinguish between the evil and the 
good, the just and the unjust. The law and the gospel 
are not contradictory; the latter repeals no part of the 
former. Both are from God, and both alike designed for 
universal good. T. H. M. 
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Art. XVIII. 


Our Denominational Liabilities. 


‘“‘ But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts; and be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that 
is in you, with meekness and fear.”—] Peter u1. 15. 


WuHenEvER an individual is favored by heavenly wis- 
dom, and by that wisdom is led into a knowledge of 
divine truths not seen or known by his religious and pious 
parents, but contrary to the creed in which he has been 
taught to believe, and tending to subvert and demolish its 
very foundation ; such favor renders him liable to be call- 
ed on by his parents to give account, when asked, of the 
reasons he has for the new opinions which he has adopted. 
Thus has the son become indebted to the parents who 
have honestly taught him an erroneous creed; a creed 
dishonorable to the divine character, and fraught with 
pernicious tendencies to all who believe it. The more 
erroneous and perverse this creed may be, the stronger 
are the demands imposed on the enlightened to render 
such reasons for rejecting it as are furnished him by the 
true light, which now shines in his understgnding. Such 
indebtedness has a peculiarity, rendering it different from 
such as embarrass merchants, causing them to fail in busi- 
ness. The greater its demands are, the larger are the 
assets to meet them. 

The text, we have chosen to direct this discourse, is 
particular as to two important points. ist. That the 
enlightened should always be ready for the duty enjoined. 
He should not say in his heart, I have answered these 
questions over and over again; and I may now discon- 
tinue this laborious work, and devote myself, my studies, 
and my labor to something more new and pleasing. So 
long as the erroneous creed and its vile doctrines are 
exerting their baneful influences in the community, dis- 
honoring the adorable character of our Heavenly Father, 
and rendering Him unlovely in the eyes of his children; 
so long as fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, are 
denied the comforts of the blessed hope of the gospel of 

VOL, IX. 21 
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our salvation, and are compelled to live in dread and fear, 
arising from terrors supported by false doctrines, so long 
should the enlightened be ready to give to every one who 
may ask him, a reason for the hope that is in him. 2d. 
Our text is particular to guard the true believer against 
a wrong spirit. Such are our natural imperfections, that 
we are unhappily prone to become impatient, especially 
when opposed by haughtiness and arrogance, which are 
very apt to discover themselves in the ignorant and bigot- 
ed. On this account, our text enjoins on the enlightened 
to give his reasons in meekness and fear. It would illy 
become a physician to lose his temper and unkindly neg- 
lect his patient, because the unhappy sick man should dis- 
cover symptoms of insanity. Genuine meekness, united 
with that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wis- 
dom, will sustain the faithful in all necessary labor, and 
will seldom, if ever, fail to render such labor successful. 

What has already been said, may very naturally lead 
us rightly to consider our denominational duties, and 
what we owe as a distinct denomination, to those who 
have, for ages, remained under the power of that gross 
darkness, which has held the Christian world in a most 
cruel bondage for so long a time. 

That the circle of our vision may be sufficiently wide 
to have our subject pretty fully set forth, illustrated and 
enforced, we may look into history for examples worthy 
of imitation. The best of these examples we shall, doubt- 
less, find in the New Testament. 

When the fulness of time came, which was appointed, 
in which the promised Messiah should appear on earth, 
and he, having been inducted into his office by him who 
was appointed to prepare his way, entered on his min- 
istry, he found the Jewish church in a condition most 
deplorable. The hierarchy of the nation was involved in 
doctrinal errors, wrapped up in a dark cloud of supersti- 
tion and bigotry, truly entitled to the appellation of a 
“‘ generation of vipers.”? ‘T'hese held the reigns of gov- 
ernment, sat in Moses’ seat, taught the unlettered multi- 
tude those doctrines and traditions wherewith they had 
set the law of God at naught; and delighted themselves 
in making long prayers to be seen of man, profited them- 
selves by devouring widows’ houses, made broad their 
phylactaries, and loved to be called Rabbi. 
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That the doctrines of the Pharisees and of the Sad- 
ducees were false and of a pernicious tendency, we are 
assured by the caution Jesus gave his disciples to be- 
ware of them. Moreover, it is evident that the doctrine 
which the Saviour taught, was to the multitudes who 
heard him, such as they were not used to hear, and there- 
fore to them new. Of this we are certified by the fact, 
that at the conclusion of the sermon on the mount, the 
people was astonished at his doctrine. 

The point, which marks the distinction between the 
doctrine taught by Jesus and that taught in the schools of 
the Jewish doctors, is that which, in all ages, has distin- 
guished the doctrine of divine righteousness from that of 
the wisdom of man. The former represents our Heavenly 
Father as impartial in his love to the evil and the good, 
to the just and the unjust; the latter teaches now what it 
did in ages past, and is thus expressed: ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy.” In fact, the doc- 
trine of Jesus is universalism, and its opposite is partial- 
ism. We find all the elements of the true doctrine of 
divine wisdom contrasted with its opposite, and the ele- 
ments of it, in that wonderful and incomparable sermon 
delivered by Jesus on the mount. 

Just as widely as the two doctrines, of which we have 
spoken, differ from each other, just so widely do their 
respective fruits differ. In all which Jesus did during his 
sojourn on earth, and in the discharge of all the duties of 
his mission, he manifested and brought forth the genuine 
fruits of his doctrine. His enemies were as true and 
faithful to bring forth the natural fruits of their doctrine, 
in all their opposition to Jesus. 

Here, let us notice a remarkable difference between the 
treatment which Jesus received from his opposers, and 
that which they received in return from him. When fault 
was urged against the meek and holy, how ready was he 
always to give a discreet and an instructive answer? But 
where shall we find it recorded, that his, enemies ever con- 
descended to render a reason for their opposition or con- 
duct? All this was natural. The enemies of Jesus owed 
him nothing; but his liabilities were immense! They, 
with the rest of their sinful race, were sinful, degraded, 


and under condemnation; he was sent pursuant to the 
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Father’s love and grace, to redeem and save the world. 
Who can reckon up the amount of his liabilities? Yet, 
they are only commensurate with his assets. And, O, how 
ready, well prepared and willing, to do his Father’s will! 
It was his meat and his drink to do and to finish the 
work. When Jesus was accused of receiving sinners and 
eating with them, how ready was he to answer the accus- 
ers in those admirable parables, recorded in the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Luke! It would require no little time for 
a diligent student to discover one half of the points of doc- 
trine comprehended in this chapter; nor are there means 
in any of our theological seminaries to impart so much 
divine instruction as may be learned in this one lesson. 
When a ruler of a synagogue accused Jesus, alleging, 
with great indignation, against him the crime of healing 
a poor woman who had been bowed down with an infirm- 
ity eighteen years, on a Sabbath day, with what readiness 
was the hypocrite answered by the meek and lowly! 
answered, too, in a most convincing and satisfactory 
manner. If any owner of an ox or an ass would not 
hesitate to deliver the beast out of a pit on the sabbath, 
how could it be wrong to deliver that unhappy woman, 
who was a daughter of Abraham, from her long endured 
infirmity, on the Sabbath? To the enemies of Jesus, 
there was nothing more offensive than his condescension 
to sinners, and the favor he showed them. These hypo- 
crites asked why Jesus ate with publicans and sinners ? 
In a moment the answer was readily returned :—*‘ They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick.” Jesus was equally ready and willing to answer 
the carping Sadducees to their evilly designed questions, 
as he was to make suitable and proper replies to the 
Pharisees.’ When they proposed their artfully contrived 
question, which regarded the momentous subject of the 
resurrection, he was ready to answer them, and to show 
them, that their error lay in their not knowing the Scrip- 
tures, nor the power of God. And in this answer the 
Lord of life and glory has left us a testimony, the value 
of which far transcends the whole wealth of the world! 
In the resurrection all live unto God, are equal unto the 
angels, are the children of God, and can die no more. 

: The readiness of Jesus to return suitable and instruc- 
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tive answers to all who questioned him, was, unquestion- 
ably, deemed an example worthy of imitation by all his 
apostles. 

When on the day of Pentecost the apostles were accused 
of being drunk with new wine, how ready, how willing 
was Peter, who a few days before was afraid to own that 
he ever knew his blessed Master, now boldly to defend his 
cause, and his disciples against the accusation of intem- 
perance! Nor did Peter stop here, but went on, and ina 
bold and lucid manner so convicted the people of the 
murder they had committed in crucifying the Lord of 
glory, that they were pricked in their hearts, and said to 
Peter and the rest of the apostles: ‘‘ Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?’ The question was no sooner asked 
than Peter was ready to answer: ‘* Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.” 

The apostle of the Gentiles was fully sensible of the 
amount of his indebtedness, by his having been intrusted 
with the ministry of the gospel of the grace of God. In 
his Epistle to the Romans he acknowledges himself a 
‘‘ debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both 
the wise and unwise.” He not only acknowledges his 
indebtedness, but asserts his readiness to discharge his 
obligations ; for he says: ‘I am ready to preach the gos- 
pel to you who are at Rome also.” 

By a careful survey of our subject, as it now presents 
itself, we see that all who were so happy as to enjoy the 
blessed and glorious hope of the gospel of the grace of 
God; that hope which is an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the 
vail, whither the fore-runner is for us entered,—were in 
fact rendered indebted to both Jews and Gentiles, both to 
the wise and unwise, to be always ready to give suitable 
and proper answers to all who should make inquiry in 
regard to the proofs of so glorious a hope. 

If the doctrine of the gospel of Christ had been a par- 
tial system, the whole concern would have been different. 
Its partiality would have proved it not to be devised by 
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that wisdom, which is from above, which is without par- 
tiality; nor could any hope, which it might inspire, ren- 
der any one a debtor to those who were excluded from 
its favors. But that grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion to all men, discovers to every soul who feels its power, 
the universal brotherhood of our wholé race; and con- 
forms our desires and our wills to the will of God, ‘‘ who 
will have all men to be saved and come unto the knowl- 
edge of the truth.”” This view shows us both the propriety 
of our text,—which requires us to sanctify the Lord God 
in our hearts, and to be ready always to give to every man 
who shall ask us, a reason of the hope that is in us, with 
meekness and fear,—and also our denominational liabili- 
ties. 

The history of the Christian church acquaints us with the 
deplorable corruptions which after the apostolic age were 
introduced into her councils and creeds; and also with the 
setting up and the establishment of popery, which involved 
Christendom in errors, superstitions, traditions, and vile 
abominations which, in many respects, exceeded those 
which were in the world before the Christian era. But the 
Reformation, which began in 1517, by the agency of Luther 
and his coadjutors, and was favored by a divine pro- 
vidence, resulted in the setting up and establishment of 
what is denominated the Protestant Church. We men- 
tion this merely to present us with another instance of a 
denominational liability. Protestants became liable to 
be called on to answer those of the papal establishment, 
who should ask them a reason for their departure from 
the mother church. These demands could not be pro- 
tested ; and it would be an entertaining employment to 
acquaint ourselves with all the various calls -of this sort, 
and with the answers which were made, until the papal 
doctors saw reason to cease to make the demands. These 
instances are examples of what has taken place in more 
modern times, and show us that every denomination, 
which has sprung up, being composed of such as have 
seceded from older establishments, has become indebted 
to their brethren, and are required by our text to be 
always ready to answer, with meekness and fear, such 
as may ask a reason for the new religion which they have 
embraced. 

The road over which we have passed, has brought us 
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through various scenes, not altogether uninteresting, nor 
uninstructive, and has also brought us to our own denom- 
ination, and to the consideration of our denominational 
liabilities. 

Our doctrine has been called new, by its opposers, and 
objected to on that account; and we need not be offended 
even should it be called the omega of all doctrines, so 
long as we are able to prove it to be the alpha. 

As to the denomination of Universalists, we know it is 
composed principally of such as have come from other 
and older sects, which brings it under the liabilities of 
which we are treating. 

It may be well for us carefully to define to ourselves 
the exact extent of those claims which our brethren of 
other denominations have a right to demand of us; so 
that if they ask too much, we may be able to show that 
We are not to such an extent accountable; or, if they ask 
too little, we may be able to convince them that they are 
wronging themselves, and that we cannot consent to with- 
hold what is their just due. Let it then be understood, 
that we allow any man and every man a right to ask of 
us the reasons of our belief and our hope as founded on 
the word of divine inspiration, and no farther. As to any 
private speculations of individuals, professing to believe 
our distinguishing tenet of the final holiness and happi- 
ness of all mankind, which speculations are not revealed 
in the Scriptures, we, as a denomination, do not endorse 
them. We all have our individual rights of private judge- 
ment, and may enjoy our individual opinions on any and 
all nameable subjects; but we cannot, and ought not to 
attempt to involve our whole denomination in an obliga- 
tion to support such private opinions. Therefore, when 
our brethren of other denominations ask us our reasons 
for believing, or not believing in certain notions, which 
nobody supposes the Scriptures say any thing about, we 
are under no denominational obligation to give an answer. 
Furthermore, as a denomination, we disbelieve the dogma 
of the endless punishment of any of the human. family, 
whether supported on the hypothesis of predestination, or 
that of free will; and we are willing to allow, that we 
are bound to disprove that dogma by the plain and un- 
equivocal testimony of the Scriptures of divine truth, so 
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that even if those who believe this doctrine, do not ask 
us to give them our reasons for not believing it, we can- 
not, on that account, neglect to pay what we feel that we 
honestly owe them. It was not because the enemies of 
Jesus requested him to do it, and urged him thereto, that 
he kindled a fire on the earth, and sent a sword which 
divided those of the same household, and also set in 
operation such means as were necessary to root up every 
plant, which his heavenly Father had not planted. He 
knew what was in man, and he knew what he was com- 
missioned to do for man, and it was his meat and drink 
to do it. 

Let us ask ourselves what our duties were in the vernal 
months of our denominational existence, when the earli- 
est buds and flowers of divine truth made their appear- 
ance. With what delight, with what zeal, did we search 
the Scriptures to find new shoots, as fresh evidences of the 
advancing of the season, when the time of the singing of 
birds should come! And when we found, here and there, 
a passage, which evidently directed our enraptured eyes 
to that new star in the heavens, which had been hidden 
for a long time,—that star of hope embracing our whole 
race, how delighted were we to run to our fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, and also to our neighbors 
and members of our churches, to tell the joyful news! 
Then we did not deem our liabilities onerous; but found 
the yoke easy and the burden light. What made this 
star so glorious? It was that gross darkness, which had 
so long obscured the heavens, and covered the people. | Is 
that darkness wholly gone? Are the heavens now all 
bright? Are there now no dark places, where ravenous 
beasts and noisome reptiles breed, catch and devour their 
prey? Are all our denominational liabilities cancelled ? 

In our beloved city, the metropolis of enlightened New 
England, we all know that far the greater number of the 
teachers of religion and religious doctrines, teach their 
congregations, old and young, that the endless duration 
of wo is to be the portion of millions of our race; and 
we know, moreover, that our whole country is mostly en- 
gaged in maintaining and propagating, at home and in 
many other countries, the same cruel and soul-tormenting 
doctrine. We also know, that these religious teachers 
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are endeavoring to keep the people in the belief that the 
holy Scriptures abundantly prove this doctrine true. By 
such means, how unlovely is the Father of all mercies 
represented! How are the blessed oracles of divine truth 
perverted! By such means thousands of the old and 
young, both males and females, are compelled to live in 
fear and dread all the days of their lives. Do we owe them 
nothing? ‘The Master says: ‘Freely ye have received ; 
freely give.” Our ministering brethren have so studied 
the Scriptures as to understand wherein the doctors of the 
church have misinterpreted them ; and it has been thought 
to be our duty to call the attention of our numerous hear- 
ers, to learn duly to compare the right with the wrong 
construction of the divine Word, so that the wide differ- 
ence might remain impressed on their memoires. By 
such means many have been enlightened, and have found 
great consolation and comfort. Have we of late, as a 
denomination, been as faithful in such labors as the wants 
of the community require? It has also been regarded asa 
profitable labor, to compare the beauty and loveliness of 
divine truth with the repulsiveness and unloveliness of 
error, the better to impress truth on the mind of the hearer. 
Are our present labors, as a denomination, as much de- 
voted to this object as the wants of our cause call for ? 
The aged, worn down and feeble brother, who is now 
addressing you, has in less than one year heard com- 
plaints from devoted friends of our cause, eee this 
question, in about twenty towns and in seven of our States. 
It will not be doubted, that such complaints fully justify 
us in being mindful of our whole duty, and in duly con- 
sidering our ways. 

As a denomination, distinct from all those who differ 
from us in doctrine, we should be mindful of the respect 
and regard, and even love we owe them for what they in 
the early times of their separating from older establish- 
ments, endured from those who opposed them. In their 
struggles to build themselves up, in what they religiously 
believed was gospel-truth, they manifested a commend- 
able zeal and devotedness, worthy of our imitation. In 
all this they have acknowledged our right to secede from 
them, and even invited us to stand firm to our cause, and 
build it up in righteousness and truth. Many of us, in 
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our youth, were in fellowship with them, believed as they 
believed, and were partakers of their joys and their sor- 
rows. Let us love and respect them no less because we 
have found a better way, and discovered riches which 
would rejoice them, could they find the treasure. Have 
they, in many instances, frowned onus? Have they often 
denied us, not only their meeting-houses, but also school- 
houses? Should we love them the less for all such 
things? No. Should we do this, what should we do 
more than others? Do not our limitarian brethren do so ? 
The divine Master commands us to love our enemies. 

Another large amount of our denominational liabilities 
is due to future generations. Let us consider, not only 
our own young sons and daughters, and what they de- 
mand of us, but also the children of others, and even of 
those who are hereafter to make their appearance in the 
places we are soon to leave. All these we may contem- 
plate as now looking to us, as to a growing Christian 
denomination, and anxiously pleading with us to be faith- 
ful in their interests, and to do all we can to expel doctrinal 
errors from the church, and to establish divine truth, and 
the knowledge thereof in the minds and understandings © 
of all now on the stage of life. Why should we, as a 
denomination, be remiss in the labors of the garden, in 
which we are appointed to work. Why let the briers, the 
thorns, the thistles, and every poisonous weed infest the 
soil? Are we told, that some pious people planted these 
vile nuisances here, and watered them with great care, 
and even now have for them a most fond regard, notwith- 
standing they are more than half convinced that they are 
poison? On this account, and for fear of giving offence, 
shall we let them stand and grow? Will not those who 
come after us, impute them to us ? 

As a denomination, let us not forget what we owe to 
ourselves. The eyes of many are upon us; they watch 
us, we may fear, more closely than we watch ourselves. 
Sometimes they frown upon us; sometimes they smile 
upon us. Both the frown and the smile are intended for 
some end. The one may be designed to discourage us 
with a sense of our weakness; the other, which comes 
from a certain quarter, may be designed to beguile, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve. By this guile, some of our breth- 
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ren have been induced to eat of forbidden fruit, and are 
now out of the garden! Let such as think they stand, 
take heed lest they fall. 

Who can be so whimsically jealous as not to believe 
those are our friends, who tell us that our doctrine and 
theirs are so near alike, that we should even be gainers if we 
would repudiate our name, assume theirs, and join them ? 
And if we have some brethren who manifest a desire to 
comply with such a gainful proposal, can we doubt their 
devotion to the upbuilding of our denomination? Breth- 
ren, “‘ have we suffered so many things in vain, if it be yet 
in vain?” ‘What name can we take more appropriate to 
what we profess to believe, than the one by which our 
denomination has been called and known for many years ? 
But we owe to ourselves, as a denomination, that which 
is of far greater value than is the name by which we are 
called. ‘This all-important demand consists in our living 
our doctrine, by practising constantly the divine precepts. 
enjoined by the Saviour. Can we, my brethren, carefully 
compare the manner of our lives, and our practices, with 
the humility and the simplicity of Christ, and discover 
nothing for which we deserve reproof? Should we not 
be more likely to escape blame by comparing our own, 
with the habits of those proud worldlings whom we en- 
deavor to imitate? Should all our denominational move- 
ments be impartially examined by a discerning eye, would 
nothing be found which would look like emulating the 
pride of older and more wealthy denominations? ‘These 
queries are by no means to be construed into a censure. 
No; far be this from one who claims no right to judge 
others. But do we not know, that it has been the practice 
of all denominations, as they have prospered in wealth 
greatly to diminish in imitating the meekness of Christ ? 
It can do us no harm seriously to consider these things, 
and carefully avoid whatever leads away from that strait 
and narrow way which leads unto life. 

As a denomination, we owe it to ourselves to use great 
care, that we do not induct into our ministry young men 
who are not suitably qualified for discharging its duties. 
Moral character in the candidate should be unquestion- 
able; and this should be accompanied with an habitual 
piety and a love of religious duties. He should be well 
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read in the Scriptures, a sincere believer in their divine 
authority, and familiar with the prominent and cardinal 
points of doctrine which they teach. As to literary 
acquirements, nothing less than a good knowledge of our 
language, and the grammatical construction of it, should 
be required. As much more as circumstances may per- 
mit, may be recommended. In times which are past, 
our doctrine has been successfully promulgated and ably 
defended by laborers, who never had either means or op- 
portunity to prepare themselves for public speaking, as 
have all our young men in our times. 

Attention may now be given to the consideration of 
what we owe to the holy Scriptures. Our denominational 
liabilities to the revealed word of God, which lies on our 
cushions in our pulpits, and which we, as a denomination, 
present to all whom we induct into our ministry, has claims 
on us, the amount of which we are unable to compute. 
- What should we have been without this? Not Christians, 
of course. Pagans we might have been, if any thing. 
But it is evident that we owe to it our existence, under 
God, who is its author. Why do we present this holy 
book to those whom we induct into our ministry? And 
why do they receive it? We present it, and it is solemn- 
ly received, as the source and fountain of all that knowl- 
edge with which our ministry is appointed to feed the 
people of God. With these facts before our eyes, let us 
indulge our imagination, and suppose that Moses, all the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles are over us, and are 
looking down upon us, when we stand in our pulpits and 
open our bibles to read their words, and to discourse from 
them. What would they have aright to expect? Surely 
something like, and agreeable to, what the two brethren 
were blessed with, when the risen Saviour said to them: 
*‘O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory ?”” ‘To which he added 
a discourse, expounding to the two brethren, what Moses 
and the prophets had said, in all the Scriptures, concern- 
ing himself. But what must be the feelings of these heav- 
enly spectators and hearers, when the preacher opens the 
blessed book, reads a short verse, turns to his notes and 
delivers to his audience a beautiful, flowry discourse, thirty 
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minutes long, accompanied with graceful gestures, all on 
some chosen subject, not at all relative to the passage 
read, nor anywhere spoken of in the whole Bible? If 
such a scene was ever displayed, it is unreasonable to 
contend that it can be allowed as something claimed as 
due to the Scriptures. | 

We owe to the Bible, as a denomination, a careful and 
prayerful study of those oracles of God, which we, find 
in it. And we are solemnly obligated to endeavor, to the 
utmost of our abilities, to bring forth its treasures of divine 
knowledge, with which to feed our increasing congrega- 
tions. 

In conclusion, let us, with profound reverence, consider 
our denominational liabilities due to the God and Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. These comprise 
all those, we have before named, and more. ‘ The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” To 
the eyes of one who knew our denomination, when it 
numbered but a few, and its means were extremely limit- 
ed, its present appearance is truly wonderful. The con- 
flicts through which it has, by the hand of God, been con- 
ducted, are innumerable; though awful, in appearance, 
seemed the powers, which were combined to crush it in 
its infancy. The weight of every thing in community, 
which was held in esteem by a proud and haughty priest- 
hood, pressed on the tender plant to keep it in the dust. 
But, contrary to all human calculations, the mustard 
grew; and the more the plant was abused, the higher it 
extended itself, put forth its many branches and unfolded 
its leaves. Now, what does all this goodness of our 
Heavenly Father demand of us, as a denomination? It 
demands of us, not only our overflowing gratitude, but 
also our utmost endeavors to keep all the ground, we 
have been put in possession of, and to extend our borders 
as God may direct, all to his own glory. H. B. 
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Art. XIX. 


Adaptation of the Pulpit to the Times. 


One of the longest apostolic discourses recorded in the 
New Testament, is that of Peter, delivered to the multitude 
on the day of Pentecost. The discourse was adapted to 
the audience. It was eminently doctrinal and practical ; 
not too old, nor too new; neither above nor below the 
comprehension of those who heard; but every way fitted 
to the hour and the people. ‘Christ, and him cruci- 
fied,”’ is the theme,—the living Christ, now risen and 
ascended, and calling man to repentance and to the true 
worship and service of the Father of all. It was from 
conviction of the importance of this theme, that the apos- 
tle called upon the vast congregation around him, saying, 
Repent, and be baptized every one of you, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is 
unto you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall call. And with 
many other words did he testify and exhort, saying, 
Save yourselves from this untoward generation.”’! It is 
to the topic suggested by this last appeal, that we would 
direct attention, viz: the Adaptation of the Pulpit to the 
Times. 

That Christianity is intended for man universally,—that 
its great and unchanging truths are for promulgation and 
acceptance and practice in all ages, is too plainly true to 
require any labored pleading. What of its substance 
was made known to Adam, to Noah, to Abraham, or 
David, has not lessened in vital importance since their 
days, and will in no wise change while men shall continue 
to exist here. Its greater revelations, as given by Jesus 
and by his apostles, have not diminished in actual inter- 
est, have not lost their applicability to our nature, since 
Judea, and Greece, and Rome first heard the new and 
wonderful anouncements of the gospel. Still, is this 
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‘¢ whole counsel of God” for all ages, for every period of 
human history, and every condition of the race. The 
word itself ‘is perfect, making wise the simple, rejoicing 
the heart, enlightening the eyes; true, righteous, and 
enduring forever.” Jesus himself declared concerning it, 
‘¢ Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my word shall 
not pass away ;”’ and Paul, in his conviction of the supre- 
macy of this redeeming power, says, ‘‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
God now commandeth all men, everywhere, to repent ; 
because he hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he 
hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.’”?? This last declaration, 
made in the face of the highest wisdom of this world, is 
one of the clearest and strongest on record, declaring 
the universality of the religion of Jesus, the absolute need 
of the application of his truth in all time to every soul. 
There are certain essential principles involved in the 
Christian ministry, which lie at the basis of all human 
hope and endeavor, success and reform; certain great 
and indispensable doctrines and precepts, which should 
never be deemed of mere secondary importance, but 
which should be always leaned upon, and rested in, as 
the sureties of human good. They are teachings which 
will always apply to man, and without which he cannot 
realize that true reformation and blessedness, which all 
Christians believe it is the design of the gospel to secure. 
. While we make these statements thus plainly, we are 
also to understand, that there is such a thing as the right 
method of imparting Christian truth. It is not to be given 
out in mere repetition from generation to generation ; is 
not to be preached chiefly as an abstraction; is not to be 
made prominent.and mainly desirable as a Confession of 
Faith, embodied in compends, or catechisms, and dealt 
out in sermon as a general theology for no particular day, 
without regard to its special demands as a religion under 
ever varying circumstances, and at the present hour, 
Many have been slow to perceive this. ‘They have not 
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realized, as they ought, that Christianity comes to do 
something for man, as well as to say something for a doc- 
trine; is to take its position in the living present, and 
work out something for the light and blessing of the fu- 
ture; is to deal with human habits, and characters, and 
institutions, as though it had a work directly with them; 
a work which could not be talked aside by any mere 
theological disquisition, just as much adapted to the past or 
future as to any other period ; which could not be put off 
to a ‘more convenient season.’’ We are to understand, 
then, that as Christianity comes for the blessing and peace 
of mankind universally, it has its peculiar adaptations to 
every age, and to every change of human affairs. 

It had its peculiar mission, when its divine Author first 
walked and communed with mortals; and when, as he 
uttered his soul-inspiring words, they wondered, and were 
convinced of his heavenly authority. He met that Judean 
world just as it was, and said the things which were need- 
ed, then and there, for the exposure of error, and the 
advancement and honor of the truth. The Four Gospel 
Narratives open to us his dealings of wisdom and faith- 
fulness with those who heard him. Pharisee, Sadducee, 
priest, ruler, the leaders of the people, the people them- 
selves, heard what he thought of them and of the errors 
they upheld, and the wrongs they were supporting, and 
how that the great God called upon them to break off 
their sins by righteousness, and their iniquities by turning 
to him. Though his words of doctrine are for all time, 
still, he had his special instructions, appeals and enforce- 
ments for the time of his own mission in the flesh, and 
for the very people who could then, personally, be reach- 
ed by his ministrations. 

The apostles had their special adaptations of this same 
unvarying truth. If their Master had spoken it before 
them, as it was needful he should speak, they would be 
as faithful to opportunity, as he by example had instructed 
them to be. So was it with Peter, on the day of Pente- 
cost, and in company with John at the temple; so was it 
with Paul, before Festus and Agrippa, at Athens, and 
‘in his own hired house” at Rome; and both of them 
and other apostles in their timely Epistles to the churches. 


Needed words for the particular times and occasions are 
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thus uttered,‘ words of truth and soberness,” of Christ- 
ian love and power. 

In the days immediately succeeding the apostles, there 
were other special applications of truth to be made to the 
new generations that had come upon the earth. The 
world, in respect to its knowledge and reception of Christ- 
ianity, had changed ; and new methods of Christian expo- 
sition and instruction, designed to meet such change, were 
needed. And soall along down the centuries, till the era 
of the Reformation, and in the changes which have suc- 
ceeded it. Luther, Knox, Robinson, Wesley, Winches- 
ter, preached, not only what they deemed God’s word, 
but so taught and enforced it as seemed most surely to 
them adapted to the wants of their times,—to the hearts 
then waiting for their testimonies. 

In all these ages, since the introduction of Christianity 
into the world, though the truth itself has not changed, 
and though its principles have been just as really needed, 
as they always will be for man while his redemption 
remains incomplete, still, what differences do we perceive. 
New phases of this same Christianity are occasionally ap- 
pearing ; new instrumentalities and forms of action are re- 
quired and adopted. Through all the eras of the Church, 
what new questions present themselves for solution, what. 
new objections to be dealt with, what new points to be elu- 
cidated. While Christianity itself knew no change, there 
was always a controversy of it with the spirit of the times, 
—with the leading idolisms of the people.* ‘There isa 
conflict of this kind now; and we need to understand the 
responsibility which it involves. If Peter had many things 
to utter at the Pentecostal season, all of which seem to 
have been included under the idea of salvation from the 
evils of that untoward generation, so has the teacher of 
Christianity now many more; and of these, no small share 
must have direct reference to the error and perverseness 
of the generation to which we belong. Here are con- 
flicts for those who profess to hold the truth of God in 
their hands; conflicts evidently born of the times in which 
we live, and act, and exert our influence for good or for 


3 See an article in the Universalist Quarterly, for July 1850,—Con- 
flicts of Christianity. 
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evil. Let us regard for a moment this fact in two aspects, 
as we may justly bring it before us. I refer 

1. To the salvation needed from errors of theological 
Opinion prevalent in our times. These errors are different 
in many respects from those which have prevailed in other 
days, when Jesus lived, 4nd his first disciples and apos- 
tles labored ; or in the times immediately succeeding them. 
Our main theological and religious contentions are not 
with Judaism, or with the ancient philosophy of Greece 
and Rome. We have new forms of error mingled with 
the old, and new methods of meeting them are needful. 
Change has gone on through the ages which have passed 
since the Epistles, or the New ‘T'estament itself, were 
written. And though we here find the great basis of 
Christian theology clearly revealed, and arguments for 
truth which never lose their application nor their force in 
any age, still, we may need other arguments to vindicate 
the truth in the face of new errors which have since 
sprung up in the various controversies through which the 
Christian church has passed. 

We need to enforce in this our time the great truth of 
God’s paternity. Much of the theology of the past has 
been lame and impotent in this respect. Even Christen- 
dom has known more of the divine Judge than of the 
heavenly Father. We have not yet a clear New Testa- 
ment view of the God and parent of all. The churches 
have not. They yet need to know him “of whom, 
through whom, and unto whom. are all things.” They 
need also to know more clearly of that doctrine which 
sets forth the universal claims of the great human brother- 
hood upon us; need to know that the race is not many, 
but one—one now, and one forever; that this is the 
Church Universal, for which the Redeemer lived, and 
died, and rose again. They need to understand the true 
ground of Protestantism; the importance of the individ- 
ual, the right of private judgement, the freedom of human 
opinion, and more of the nature of true heart-fellowship, 
which every Christian sect should observe towards its 
dissenting neighbor Christians. They need, and must 
have, the great conflict between this Protestantism and the 
Mother Church, out of which and away from which Pro- 
testantism came, but whose old assumptions are still held, 
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waiting for the day of their annihilation, in a clearer light 
than the Christian world at this time enjoys. They need, 
in short, an abandonment of strifes ‘‘ about words to no 
profit,” such as have so gravely held the church in past 
ages,—strifes, too often, for mere forms of worship, and 
shades of opinion, and questions leaving wholly out of 
sight the most vital interests of our nature and life; and 
a new and more earnest and thorough contention for the 
essential doctrines of the Cross,—the Divine Paternity ; 
the true Sonship of Jesus in his spiritual union with our 
race; his redeeming work with man; the highest life of 
our nature here, and its immortal destiny; the require- 
ments of heaven, and their wonderful sanctions found in 
nature, Providence, and the Bible: ** Though shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” It is through all the forms of theological error, 
as they now exist around us and within the sphere of our 
operations, that we must preach, and urge, and seek to 
live in these great and enduring doctrines and command- 
ments. ‘To urge them as though they were to meet objec- 
tions standing out most prominent, or to soften prejudices 
most rife, in other times, or in the past, would not be a wis- 
dom according to that New Testament requisition, which 
would have its ministry ‘‘ apt to teach.” ‘This ministry is 
always for the objections and prejudices of the present 
hour, for the enlightenment of just such an ignorance as 
is here and now nearest us, and with which we must really 
deal, if we would have the true profiting appear. What 
Chrysostom might have preached, or Origen have written, 
in reference to the errors of their days; what Wesley or 
Whitefield might have said of the work needed in the 
fields of labor where they wrought; what Winchester or 
Murray might have spoken in reply to some of the objec- 
tions to Universalism meeting them during their ministerial 
pilgrimages, may not be just what we are called upon to 
utter at this hour, and in the position we occupy. Al- 
though some of our work may and must be but a repeti- 
tion of theirs, so long as similar errors exist, yet as error 
will assume new forms, and the human mind will, from 
* its education under new aspects and realities, seek truth 
from new starting points in the world’s history and the 
individual life,—it is evident enough that they who would 
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properly meet these demands for God’s truth and human 
good, should have no small share of ability to “ discern 
the signs of the times,” to speak the word as they shall 
deem it most applicable to those who live in these times, 
and who need to understand present theological and reli- 
gious indications aright. 

2. It is needful, also, that the reformatory tendencies 
of Christianity, as these are revealing themselves at the 
present hour, be rightly heeded and understood by. the 
Christian ministry. It is not enough that the Christian 
pulpit now make clearest expositions of the errors and 
wrongs of the past; that those who stand up in it are 
most ready and acute in waging war on old Jewish bigot- 
ry or heresy, or the vices of ancient Judea, or Greece, 
or Rome, but on all these as they are here and to-day, or 
as they are accompanied with others, greater or less, in 
ancient form or new. Evils in opposition to the teaching 
of the gospel of Christ rise up on every hand; evils 
which the teacher in the Christian pulpit is bound at this 
hour to expose and denounce, as truly as it was the work 
of the Christian Master to bear testimony against Jewish 
oppositions to truth in his time, or of Paul to reprove the 
false devotions of Athenian idolatry, and tell the multi- 
tude around him at the Areopagus, where, at that hour 
in which he spake to them, their true reverence and hom- 
age should be directed. Social, moral, political evils 
stand in the way of the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. These are to be ultimately removed through 
patient, judicious, but plain and continual dealing with 
them in the active and available present. Here is, indeed, 
an “untoward generation,” out into which a healthful 
Christian influence ought to be extended,—a generation 
having its multitude of perishing souls; perishing from 
old evils, yet in new manifestations,—ignorance, improper 
culture, oppressive toil, hatred, wrath, uncleanness, abom- 
inable idolatry; perishing in corrupting earthliness, in 
the conviction that life’s chief good is temporal, ‘and that 
worldly gain and ambition, however their ends may be 
reached, are the chief objects of human life. Here are 
evil customs, allowances, and institutions, all to be noted 
and held up to the right view in this Christian exposition ; 
evils with which we have to do. 
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Wrongs abounding in our own land claim the most 
searching as well as discriminating attention of the Amer- 
ican pulpit, at the present hour,—in this beginning of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. They are seen in 
our nominal Christianity, doing indeed one work such as 
is attributed to charity, but not in charity’s way, ‘ hiding 
a multitude of sins;”—our want of right homes and 
home influences; the barbarism yet lingering in our laws ; 
our neglect of the criminal, and of the means for the pre- 
vention of crime; a mistaken patriotism that winks at our 
national wrong, under the very convenient pretence of a 
love of the country, its dignity or union; our contradic- 
tory institutions, freedom and slavery, impiously striving to 
keep pace together against that aspiration after human 
rights living in the present hour in the hearts of the noblest 
of our race, and which will continue to live and grow, 
unless Christianity and human nature are obliterated from 
the earth. These and kindred evils are at our doors, con- 
stantly dealing with us, and reminding us of our duty to 
deal with them; to labor for their downfall, and for the 
prevalence and rule of such Christian knowledge and 
principle as shall set up, instead of them, the blessings of 
temperance, frugality, honesty, liberty, equality—blessings 
which we have the means of securing and living out in a 
degree far beyond all other people now permitted to occu- 
py a place upon the earth. 

‘We would bear in mind that discrimination needed 
in the minister as to the many new topics which may 
be engrossing the attention of men during his earthly 
laboring time ; topics which will perhaps force themselves 
upon him, and on which it may be justly expected that he 
should declare his opinion. This he may do, without 
lessening his fidelity to truth, if he shall consult ‘a sound 
mind,” and keep free from the propensity to hobby- 
riding,—a malady by which the usefulness of the minister, 
in some instances, has been most seriously impaired, if 
not destroyed. Whether dreamings, visions, speculations, 
new advents or old prophecies revived, naturalisms, spirit- 
ualisms, whatsoever sort, let all notices thereof be made 
in that decency and order which Christian faith can so 
well afford to observe when it stands in the light of the 
gospel, and has for its great standard that unerring word, 
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beyond whose teachings, rationally interpreted, no human 
reforms need extend. 

In these observations, we do not pretend to have ad- 
vanced any novel doctrine, but only to have called up an 
old one, which, it is to be feared, too many Christians 
do not properly consider and appreciate. For, in all 
Christian sects, we are likely to find those having their 
serious apprehensions that the pulpit of the present will 
not be near enough in resemblance to the pulpit of the 
past; who express dissatisfaction, that young ministers 
should not tread more directly in the footsteps of the older 
ones. ‘I'hey should, perhaps, so tread, in all that pertains 
to fundamental, ever-abiding Christian truth. In some of 
their methods of dispensing this truth, they should not. 
They must administer it, not in the way and form in which 
it was necessary to administer it half a century ago; but 
as it is needed under new developements of human opin- 
ions and interests at the present hour. They should aim 
to be as true to the exigencies of this day, as the faithful 
fathers have sought to be in the times and seasons in 
which they have labored in the past. ‘To require a young 
minister, at this hour, to enter the Christian pulpit, and do 
the work there just as the fathers did it, would be like 
requiring the young artist who has completed his studies 
and practice with some patriarch in art, to work always in 
precisely the manner of the experienced one who taught 
him ;—as though his own experience, and the times in 
which he must toil, would not call out his powers into 
new and varied fields of exercise, such as might never 
have been presented to his able and worthy instructor. 
No—to the truth, and the need men now have of its re- 
deeming influences, should the Christian minister be faith- 
ful. He should so strive, that whatever may be heard of 
him in after days, it may distinctly appear that he was not 
one ‘‘ born out of due time” in his ministry, but who had 
his interests in the very hour, and place, and life, unto 
which it called him. 

We would say a word, in this connection, on that call 
which is sometimes made for a preached gospel, when the 
meaning is, that ministers should generalize more and 
particularize less in respect to certain wrongs and sins, 
which a blinded public opinion may have made it unpop- 
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ular to denounce. It is always well, that in our inquiries 
after a gospel ministry, we keep as near as possible to the 
New Testament definition of this blessing to man. Such 
a definition do we find in the words of Jesus, in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, when he quoted the language of 
Isaiah: “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord*;’—by which we assuredly 
must understand that the gospel is designed as a curative 
power for the removal of human ills, the eradication of 
wrong from the human heart and from human society. 
It is not a mere doctrinal system, but the revelation of a 
word that quickens and gives life, that stimulates the soul, 
calls forth its nobler faculties, converts it from darkness to 
light, and from every satanic influence to the service of 
God. It requires him who stands forth as its ambassador, 
to preach to the evils meeting him, just as the physician 
would prescribe for the patient, or the attorney plead to 
the case in hand. If he can properly seize on any inci- 
dent or occasion by which he may urge home upon his 
hearers the good he would have them embrace, or pre- 
pare them to encounter the evil he would have them over- 
come, such should he deem as “* God-sends”’ to him, and 
wisely should he seek to employ them to the blessing of 
his people and the glory of divine truth. And all this he 
may do without justly incurring the reputation of being a 
fancy preacher, whose fidelity to gospel principles is of 
the questionable kind. He is to have his eye open to the 
moral needs of those to whom he stands nearest, and seek 
to adapt his preaching to their personal and local hinder- 
ances as nearly as he can understand them, that by reason 
of his timely counsels, they may seek and secure that 
repentence which is unto life. He should, also, look 
farther than his congregation or parish in his search for 
topics of Christian instruction and counselling with his 
people, even into the moral needs of the state, the nation 
and the world. These should he know, and of these 
should he speak, so far as he has reason to believe they 


4 Luka iv. 18, 19. 
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bear upon the moral character and interest of his people, 
*‘ reproving, rebuking, exhorting, in all long-suffering and 
doctrine.” We fully agree with the living words of an- 
other, who gives good evidence, in some respects, of a 
minister belonging to the present hour, that 


“‘ There is not an evil which afflicts life, nor a temptation pro- 
ceedingfrom any course of life, which the Pulpit should not study. 
The sources of right conduct, the hinderances, the seductions of busi- 
ness, the lures of pleasure, the influences of public life, the maxims 
of society, its customs, its domestic, commercial and public institu- 
tions; in short, whatever directly or indirectly moulds the human 
character, is to be studied by the minister, and its benefit or its 
danger made known from the Pulpit. 

In this work it is to deal first and most faithfully with the evils of 
its own age, its own country, its own city, its own congragation. 
Wherever men’ go, the Pulpit is to follow them with its true light. 
Whatever invades its province—that province is Right, Humanity, 
Purity—be it Fashion, Commerce, Politics, they are fearlessly to be 
met, grasped, and measured by the Word of God. Not only may 
the Pulpit thus explore life, but it must, or else prove bankrupt to 
Fidelity. It is not to follow the camp; but in spiritual things to 
lead the people. It is not to wait till foes are slain before it raise 
its spear; nor go asking of Political cabals what it may say, nor 
cringe to supercilious men of commerce ; but occupy itself with only 
this twin thought, how best to please God and benefit man.’ 5 


To this conviction ought every minister of Christ to 
come; and by it to abide in his labors, “ not as pleasing 
men, but God.” ‘True, he will have trials of mind and 
heart as to the right method and time of some of his com- 
munications; and will often feel most deeply his need of 
that heavenly wisdom which shall lead him so to com- 
municate the truth, that if it wound, it shall effect the 
needed healing also. It will be his aim to find out accept- 
able words, but by no means to lessen the force of the 
reformatory truth he would convey in them; to preach, 
‘not in that reckless determination which wills somehow 
to secure martyrdom, but in that wise earnestness which 
must speak God’s truth in love. The cross is not a new 
word for the true Christian minister. If he must bear it, 
he ought to know where to look for needed aid and 


strength. 
We cannot estimate too highly the dignity of the Christ- 


5 Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
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ian pulpit; its authority in God’s name, and in the might 
of his everlasting word. If the pulpit has had a false 
dignity, and if for this it has lost in some measure the 
respect of mankind, there is a true dignity belonging to it 
which should never be lost sight of, never abjured. If 
we would have the pulpit honored, this must be maintain- 
ed in it; and they who look up to it for guidance, should 
feel that he who occupies it, is in no servile fear of any 
evils that may stand in its way. Quite too many who 
profess great respect for the ministry, are somehow pos- 
sessed with the conviction, that however iniquity may 
show itself in our political community, the pulpit must not 
meddle with it, because the sacredness of the ministerial 
office will be soiled by any such contact. We ought to 
blush at such foolishness and shame! No agency is so 
much needed as that of the Christian pulpit to bear upon 
the political destinies of a nation; and if it shrink from 
this work, it is recreant to the Christian calling. Not that 
it should descend to the arena of political party strifes, 
but that it should seek to sustain itself independently of 
these, in that elucidation and enforcement of the divine 
law, which shall have direct and righteous dealing with 
all of every party and name. We like the language of 
Professor Wheadon, in a late oration, wherein he speaks 
of the duty of the Christian pulpit, and of its bearing on 
political interests. It is a timely word, and has some- 
thing to-do, it will be very readily seen, with the present 
generation. 

‘‘ The pulpit is bound to draw, unflinchingly, the boundary lines 
of eternal right, across whosoever’s field or path it cuts. Whenever 
leading political voices are heard echoing across the nation, that 
‘religion has nothing to do with politics,’ you may be sure there 
is villany on foot. No man opens a war against conscience, private 
or public, unless conscience has some cause of quarrel against him. 
The man who would say to Christianity, hands off, would be glad to 
say to the Omniscient eye, be shut. Deeply do I regret to say, that 
the pulpit has but too often succumbed, and fearfully shrunk from 
standing forth the stern impersonation of the world’s conscience. 
Let the pulpit re-assert its place in the front of every enterprise of 
overthrowing great wrongs, and establishing great rights. Let it 
firmly apply the divine law to all crime, high and low, individual 
and governmental. Be this done in the pure spirit of the saint and 
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the heroic spirit of the martyr, and pitiful, indeed, will be the figure 
of the politician or party, who ventures to interfere.” 


If the pulpit, then, is to fulfil its mission with man, its 
great word must be spoken in season. The wrongs and 
ills of the present are to feel its power; the “scribes, 
Pharisees, hypocrites,” evil thinkers, evil doers, now living 
and acting, are to be reached by its faithful admonitions 
and directions to truth and righteousness. The individ- 
ual, the family, the community, the nation, the world, as 
they now are,—all are to furnish it with topics for instruc- 
tion, all are to hear its heavenly counsellings; that the 
promised future, unto which belong all present contribu- 
tions of God’s truth, may be gained, when the divine 
knowledge and life shall be universal. 3. G. As 


Art. XX. 


The Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Chapters of the Epistle 
- to the Romans. With Notes. 


Inrropuctory. These Chapters may be considered as 
a distinct argument, of which the subject is the Doctrine 
of Election. Though they are connected with the rest of 
the Epistle, and receive illustration, on some points, from 
what precedes them, still they are so far separate both in 
form and in matter, and are so complete in themselves, 
that they may, for general purposes, be taken as an inde- 
pendent whole. They set out at the beginning of the 
subject; they follow it through its developement, step by 
step; and they close with its results. It should be par- 
ticularly observed, that they cannot be separated from 
each other, without sundering vital connections; nor can 
we stop at any stage in the gradual unfolding of the 


argument, without danger of perverting the significance 


even of the part that we have gone over. With many, 
the practice has been to make the Ninth Chapter the 
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important one, and to treat the others, especially the 
Eleventh, as an out-hanging appendage. This is to take 
the means for the end; and the absurdity has, of course, 
. been attended with the consequences that naturally belong 
. to so preposterous a method. The monstrous notions 
which, in the old creed, are inferred from the Ninth 
Chapter, have been associated with it only on this ground. 

In the following Notes, subjoined to the text, we have 
endeavored to bring out the apostle’s meaning, by giving 
ourselves up to the apparent current of his thoughts, and 
by keeping in view the explicit conclusion at which he 
finally arrives. We have sought to avoid all hypotheses 
of our own, and to guard ourselves against carrying in- 
ferences beyond the points where he left them. That this 
is the true method of interpretation we have no doubt; 
but whether we have succeeded in any good degree, it is 
the business of others to judge for themselves. 

In several instances, we have tried to improve the usual 
rendering of the text. If our readers, however, prefer 
the common translation, they will find the Notes well 
enough adapted to it, for the purposes of comparison. 


Cuaprer IX. 11 say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science also bearing me witness in the holy spirit, ® that I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart ; * for I could wish that 


Verse 1. is only a form of vehement affirmation, re- 
peated in different terms; the repetition being occasioned 
by his earnestness. 

Ver. 2.—sorrow in my heart,] that is, on account of the 
blinded state of my countrymen, the Jews; as is intima- 
ted in the next verse. 

Ver. 3.—an anathema from Christ,| separated from him, 
as an accursed thing. Anathema (the original word,) 
means any thing under a solemn ban; as all abominable 
things were regarded in the Jewish religion. The idea 
was suggested to the apostle by the anathemas of the 
Mosaic law. * The notion, which some have forced upon | 


* In the Septuagint, anathema is commonly used for what our Eng- 
lish translators render “an accursed thing ;” and anathematize, (or the 
verb,) is used for destroy, when followed by abomination as the objective 
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I were myself an anathema from Christ for my brethren, my kins- 
men according to the flesh; * who are Israelites ; to whom belong 
the sonship, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the ritual service, and the promises ; ° whose are the fathers, 
and of whom was Christ, in respect to the flesh,—who is over all, 


this expression, that St. Paul “ could wish” himself to be 
damned hereafter, is of course derived from subsequent 
Orthodox sentiments, not from the apostle’s language or 
turn of thought. Indeed, the expression itself is but a 
strong rhetorical one, dictated by vehement feeling: he 
would sacrifice himself, if it would bring his countrymen 
to accept the gospel. 

Ver. 4.—to whom belong the sonship, &c.] Heretofore 
it had been the peculiar distinction of the Jews that they 
were sons of God, children of God, people of God; so 
they were called throughout the Old Testament, and in 
some passages of the New. They were “the children of 
the kingdom,” who were to “be cast out.”—and the 
glory,| that is, the visible tokens of God’s presence, which 
had been manifested among the Jews on many occasions, 
and in many ways, especially in the Holy of Holies,— 
and the covenants,| with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
&c.—and the giving of the law,| at Sinai.—and the ritual 
service,| or worship of God, as prescribed in the Mosaic 
law,—and the promises] to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
of which promises, St. Paul makes great account in his 
other Epistles, as well as in the subsequent part of this 
chapter. Perhaps, in this 4th verse, he means to include 
also the promises of a Messiah which are found in the 
prophets. 

Ver. 5.—the fathers,| Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.— 


case, (See Deut. vii. 26. xiii. 17. xx. 17. Josh. vi. 17. vii. 1, 11, 
12, 13, 15, &c. Numb. xxi. 2, 3. Deut. xiii. 15. Josh. vi. 21, 
vill, 26. Judg. i. 17. xxii. 11. &c.— St. Paul uses anathema in the 
following texts: “ Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be an anat. .’ ‘Tf any man preach any other gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be an anathema.” (Gal. i. 8, 9.) 
No man, speaking by the spirit of God, calleth Jesus an anathema.” 
“If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be an anathema 
maran-atha.” (1 Cor. xii. 3. xvi. 22. We suppose that, in these 
no no one would explain the language as imprecating damnation 
ereafter. 
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God blessed for ever. Amen. [or, whois over all. Blessed be 
God for ever. Amen. ] 


who is over all:] the meaning is that, notwithstanding 
Christ was a Jew ‘in respect to the flesh,” yet he was 
*‘ over all,”’ without distinction, being “appointed heir of 
all things,” that “unto him every knee should bow, and 
every tongue confess.”——God blessed for ever.| There is 
some difficulty in this clause, howsoever we explain it. 
We prefer to take itasa doxology. It may be interpreted 
in two different ways, accordingly as it is differently punct- 
uated. 1. If joined to the preceding clause, (thus: “ Christ 
» » » « » Who is over all, God blessed for ever,’’) it makes 
Christ to be the supreme God, “ God over all.” But this 
is certainly discordant with St. Paul’s usual manner of 
speaking; in itself, too, it sounds unbecoming, even in 
many Trinitarian ears, though the larger part of Trini- 
tarians adopt it. 2. It may be separated from the preced- 
ing clause, by a period, thus: “Christ. . . . who is over 
all. God be blessed for ever,’’ or, ‘‘ Blessed be God for 
ever. Amen ;”—making the clause, or sentence, in ques- 
tion, a doxology, as the concluding word, “ Amen,” 
naturally implies. In this construction, the tenor of 
thought is agreeable to St. Paul’s usual manner. As he 
had just said that, although Christ was of the Jews “in 
respect to the flesh,” yet he was “ over all,” it was natural 
for him to add an exclamation of praise to God in view 
of the universal dominion he had given to Christ, and of 
the universality of his saving enterprize. * 


* Against this second construction of the passage, two objections are 
brought. 1. It is pleaded, by many Greek critics, that the latter clause 
cannot be a doxology, agreeably to the Greek idiom. We suppose, in- 
deed, that the original is not precisely in the form that a doxology 
usually has. But the variation, in this respect, is too slight to be a 
valid objection in the case of so informal a writer as St. Paul, who 
often transposes words from their more usual order. Besides, we find, 
in the Septuagint, (Ps. Ixviii. 19. Sept. Vers. Ixvii. 20,) an example 
which is completely in point; so that the construction, though unusual, 
is not abnormal. It is contended, by some, that the former clause, 
Christ was of the Jews “in respect to the flesh,” indicates that an an- 
tithesis is to follow; which antithesis, it is added, cannot be made out 
in the next clause, unless we understand that, in respect to his higher 
nature, Christ was “ God over all.” But this is a very grasping assump- 
tion. For instance: St. Paul had just said of the Jews, that they were 

23* 
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6 But not as though the word of God had failed ; for they are 
not all Israel, who are of Israel ; 7 neither because they are the seed 
of Abraham are they all children ; but, ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called.’ ® That is, they who are the children of the flesh, are not 
the children of God ; but the children of the promise are reckoned the 


Ver. 6. Having conceded that all the distinctions, just 
mentioned, belonged to the Jews, he now returns to the 
thought he had started in verse 3, on their present sad 
condition. He means that, notwithstanding they were 
now blinded and rejected, God’s ancient word or promise, 
that Israel should be his children, had not failed. (See 
verse 4.) For, adds he, all the Israelitish race were not 
the true Israel to whom the promise was originally made ; 
and the implication is, that the present blinded part might 
not be of that number. [This is the first ground on which 
he shows that the promise of God had not failed; ina 
subsequent chapter, we shall meet with a second or 
broader ground, on which he clears up the subject fully. 
But for the present, he keeps the full disclosure out of 
sight; and proceeds, througk several of the following 
verses, to show that, from the beginning, God had made 
such distinctions among the descendants of Abraham, as 
to exclude some of them from being children in the pecu- 
liar sense. ‘This point it was necessary for him to argue 
with the more care, on account of the opposite prejudices 
of the Jews.] 

Ver. 7. Not all the posterity even of Abraham were 
the children to whom the promise was made; as he shows 
by quoting the words of the Lord, from Gen. xxi. 12, 
‘¢In Isaac shall thy seed be called,’”’—and not in the line 
of Ishmael, or of the other sons of Abraham. 

Ver. 8. Ishmael, and other sons of Abraham, by Ket- 
turah, &c., were but children of the flesh, and were not 
reckoned as Abraham’s promised seed; this distinction 


his “kinsmen according to the flesh ;” now, must we therefore make him 
to indicate that he himself was a Divine Being, in some antithetical 
sense? According to the flesh, they were indeed his peculiar kinsmen ; 
but according to the Christian spirit, all believers were his brethren, 
without distinction, whether Jews or Gentiles. This is the only an- 
tithesis implied in that case. And in the case under consideration, the 
only antithesis indicated is, that though Christ was of the Jews “in 
respect to the flesh,” yet he was, by virtue of his mission, appointed 
* over all,” without distinction. 
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seed. 9 For this is the word of promise, ‘ At this time will I come, 
and Sarah shall have a son.” ™ And not only so; but when Re- 
becca had conceived by one, that is, by our father Isaac,—(1! for 
the children being not yet born, neither having done any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God, according to election, might stand 
not of works, but of him who calleth,)—'? it was said unto her, 


being confined to Isaac, who was born by promise, and 
to his descendants. And the implication is, that, in the 
present age, mere fleshy descent from Abraham does - not 
avail; but that only those, who truly accept the promises 
of God, are his spiritual children. _ 

Ver. 9.—the word of promise,| quoted, or abridged, from 
Gen. xviii. 10, 14, where it was said to Abraham, ‘ At 
the time appointed, I will return unto thee, according to 
the time of life, and Sarah shall have a son,” namely, 

Isaac, who was thus the child of promise. 

Ver. 10.—not only so,|—not only were the other sons 
of Abraham omitted, but another exception was after- 
wards made in the family of Isaac himself, that is, in one 
of the twins that Rebecca bore to him. 

Ver. 11. Before these twins, Esau and Jacob, were 
born, the Lord announced, to their mother, the subjection 
of the older to the younger, (see next verse ;) so that the 
difference in the purpose of God, with respect to them, 
was based upon his own election, or will, and not on any 
thing they had done; for they had done nothing. (This 
verse is a parenthesis ; and the next verse is to be joined 
back to the 10th.) 

Ver. 12.—it was said unto her,| as recorded in Gen. 
xxv. 23. “ And the Lord said unto her, [Rebecca,] Two 
nations are in thy womb, and two manner of people shall 
be separated from thy bowels; and the one people shall 
be stronger than the other people, and the elder shall 
serve the younger,”—contrary to the rule of primogeni- 
ture, which was usually so sacredly observed.—Remark, 
that this refers to the descendants, the “people,” or 
*‘ nations,” of Esau and Jacob, rather than to those indi- 
viduals; and that it relates only to temporal advantages, 
not to their condition hereafter, nor strictly to their spirit- 
ual condition even in this life. 
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‘ The elder [or greaier,] shall serve the younger [or less.”] "9 As 
it is written, ‘ Jacob have I loved, but Hsau have I hated.’ 
'4 What shall we say, then? Is there unrighteousness with God ? 


Ver. 13. Another text is quoted, to show that it was 
God’s sovereign pleasure to favor the one people more 
than the other.—as it is written] in Mali. 2,3. ‘ Was 
not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the Lord. Yet I loved 
Jacob, and I hated Esau, [that is, dealt less favorably 
with him,] and laid his mountains and his heritage waste 
for the dragons of the wilderness.”—Remark here, too, 
that the reference is to their descendants, and to the tem- 
poral advantages which the two nations possessed. The 
Jews, the posterity of Jacob, had a land given to them, 
“ flowing with milk and honey ;”? while the Edomites, the 
posterity of Esau, were allotted to the desert range of 
Mt. Seir. 

[Here ends his proof that God had, all along, made 
distinctions among the descendants of Abraham; so that 
the promise to the fathers that they and their seed should 
be the children of God, was not made to all their posterity. 
The promise did indeed give assurance of the blessings 
in Christ, as St. Paul otherwhere explains it, to all the 
nations and families of the earth. This ultimate result 
he does not here meddle with; it does not here come 
within the scope of his subject. His aim, for the present, 
is to show that the Jewish people of his day, though lineal 
descendants of Abraham, were not necessarily children 
of God; they might be excepted, as Ishmael, Esau, &c. 
were, without any breach of the ancient promise. We 
shall see, in a subsequent chapter, that he asserts their 
ultimate salvation in Christ, when he comes in regular 
course to that subject.] 

Ver. 14.—is there unrighteousness in God?| as some 
might be ready to say that St. Paul implied, by his ong 
ing that God had, of his own Ramee, made such differ- 
ences in the advantages of different men. To rebut this 


supposed objection, he proceeds, in the following verses, 
not to explain the seeming difficulty in the fact, but to 
silence those queries, by showing that God had chosen, in 
other instances, to make as great differences between 
men; in other words, by showing this to be a general 
law in divine Providence,—-as indeed we know that it is. 
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By no means. For he saith to Moses, ‘I will have mercy on 
whomsoever I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom- 
soever I will have compassion.’ 16 So, then, it is not of him who 
willeth, nor of him who runneth, but of God who showeth mercy. 
17 For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, ‘ Even for this very thing 


Ver. 15.—he saith to Moses,| in Exod. xxxiii. 19, “I will 
be gracious to whom I will be gracious,” &c.: which 
passage St. Paul here quotes as a general proposition 
respecting God’s dealings with men; that is, God dis- 
penses his blessings according to his own pleasure.—I 
will have mercy ..,. . I will have compassion,| in granting 
peculiar favors to individuals. — Remark, that neither 
Moses nor St. Paul has any reference, here, to the final 
destiny of men; but only to their present advantages, or 
privileges, or condition. 

Ver. 16. From the foregoing instances St. Paul draws 
the conclusion, that all depends on the counsel of God, 
which overrules man’s will and man’s striving.—Remark : 
If ‘who willeth”’ refers to Abraham’s wish (Gen. xvii. 
18,) that Ishmael should be his heir; and if who run- 
neth’’ refers to Esau’s going to procure venison for his 
father (Gen. xxvii,) that he might obtain the blessing,— 
then the apostle here means only that our desires and 
attempts do not determine events. Be this as it may, the 
principle here asserted is not given in any such metaphy- 
sical, or even scientific, form, as is often supposed. 

Ver. 17.—Another text, quoted by him as farther con- 
firmation of this principle.—the Scripture saith unto Pha- 
raoh,| in Exod. ix. 16, ‘ And in very deed for this cause 
have I raised thee up,” &c.—elevated him to despotic 
authority, with its attendant circumstances; and thus 
made him the means of showing forth God’s power in 
miraculously delivering the Israelites from his grasp, and 
of declaring God’s name through the world by the mem- 
orable wonders that were wrought on the occasion. The 
agency of God is recognized in the case of Pharaoh, just 
as it is recognized in that of Joseph’s brethren, of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian armies, of Nebuchadnezzar, &c. ; 
and as the religious sense always recognizes it in every 
event.—Remark, that neither Moses nor St. Paul enters 
into the metaphysics of the subject; both leave it where 
the religious sense of men leaves it. 
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have I raised thee up, that I might shew my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared in all the earth.’ ‘!° Therefore, hath 
he mercy on whom he will, and whom he will he hardeneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet find fault? for 
who hath resisted his will? ° Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to him who formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus? 7! Hath not the potter power 


Ver. 18. From all this, St. Paul repeats the conclu- 
sion drawn in verse 16; and adds the counterpart, that 
God hardeneth whomsoever he will,—as he providentially 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh, according to Exod. vii. 
13. ix. 12. x. 1, &c.—Remark here, again, that the meta- 
physics of the case are not meddled with. Stop where 
the apostle stops, and there is nothing in the sentiment 
offensive to the moral sense,—nothing that all religious 
men do not recognize, in some form. The moral offence 
arises only when we try to explain metaphysically, what 
metaphysics cannot explain, how it is that the divine 
agency overrules the human. 

Ver. 19. An objector is now introduced, who ap- 
proaches the metaphysical difficulty, by asking, ‘‘ Why 
then does God find fault? for, (according to this doc- 
trine,) who has resisted his will ?”’ 

Ver. 20. To this, St. Paul deigns no direct answer ; 
but silences the question itself as bordering on impiety, 
‘“‘ Nay, but O man,” &c. It showed a disposition to 
trench on the sovereignty of God in the choice of ways 
and means. [If any should ask, Where is the impiety of 
the question ? let it be considered that the Creator obvious- 
ly has the right to form his creatures as he sees fit, and to 
use their agency as he pleases, so long as he thereby does 
them no wrong; and this depends on his ultimate purpose 
with respect to them,—which, be it observed, is not the 
subject here argued. St. Paul here has reference only to 
their present condition, and to the uses they are made to 
subserve in the present stages of divine Providence. The 
ultimate purpose of the whole is here kept out of sight,— 
reserved, to be brought forth in a subsequent chapter.| 

Ver. 21. The meaning of this figure is, that God has 
the sovereign right to form men, of the same nature, to 
such different uses as he pleases, whether of honor or of 
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over the clay to make, out of the same lump, one vessel unto honor, 
and another unto dishonor? ® What if God, purposing to shew 
his wrath, and to make his power known, endured with much long- 
suffering the vessels of wrath filled to destruction ; *° and that he 
might make known the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, 


dishonor,—-that is, in the present progressive order of 
things; for it is their condition only in this life, that the 
apostle still has in view. We may add, that his doctrine, 
here, of the divine sovereignty, is only that of his con- 
trolling and disposing Providence, which all religious men 
recognize, either in clear or in undefined outlines. 

Ver. 22.—to shew his wrath,| or judgements. St. Paul 
often uses the term wrath, for punishment, judgement. * 
Such is the meaning here.—vessels of wrath,| or of pun- 
ishment; meaning the blinded Jews. The metaphor, 
vessels, is suggested by the figure in the preceding verse. 
The literal import is, ‘ What if God long endured their 
perversity, to make his judgements the more signal in 
their destruction, when they had filled up the measure of 
their iniquity!’ It is worthy of remark that, notwith- 
standing the providential agency of God in the case, 
their own guilty agency in their obstinate perverseness, is 
here taken for granted: God long forbore with them. 

Ver. 23.—make known the riches of his glory,| which 
was thus, by the very contrast, rendered the more striking 
in the conversion of the Gentiles and of some from among 
the Jews.—afore prepared unto giory,| by his own counsel 
and instrumentalities.—Remark : In this, and the preced- 
ing verse, the language is evidently affected by reminis- 
cence of the case, alluded to above, of the Egyptians and 
Israelites, in the time of Pharaoh; when God long bore 
with the Egyptians, who were fitted to the destruction that 


*See Rom. xiii. 4,5, where the civil officer, or the civil power, is 
said to be “a revenger to execute wrath [that is, punishment,] upon 
him that doeth evil. Wherefore, Py must needs be subject, not only 
for wrath, (not only on account of the punishment,] but also for con- 
science’ sake.” So, too, in Rom. iv. 15, “ the law worketh wrath, [that 
is, punishment;] for where no law is, there is no transgression,” Com- 
pare Rom. vii. 10-12. Again: Rom. xii. 19, “ Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place to wrath, [give way for the divine 
judgement ;] for it is written, Retribution is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 
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which he had afore prepared unto glory! 24 even us, whom he hath 
called,—not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles! *° as he 
also saith in Hosea, ‘I will call them My people, who were not my 
people, and her Beloved, who was not beloved ;’ *° ‘and it sball be 
that, in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, 
there shall they be called Children of the living God.’ And 
Isaiah crieth concerning Israel, ‘ Though the number of the children 
of Israel be as the sand of the sea, the remnant of them shall be 
saved ; 78 for he will finish the account and cut it short in righteous- 
ness ; because a short account will the Lord make upon the earth.’ 
29 And as Isaiah said before, ‘ Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left 
us a seed, we should have been as Sodom, and have been made like 


unto Gomorrah.’ 
30 What shall we say then? That Gentiles, who followed not 


awaited them at the Red Sea, and when he signalized his 
glory in the deliverance of the Israelites, whom he had 
prepared for that consummation. Still, the case which 
St. Paul has more directly in view, here, is that of the 
blinded Jews nd the Christians of his own day; as is 
manifest from the next verse. 

Ver, 24.—even us,] the “ vessels of mercy”? before men- 
tioned. 

Ver. 25, 26. Two passages quoted, from Hosea ii. 23, 
and i. 10, to show, (what the Jews were so obstinate in 
disbelieving,) that the Gentiles, who had not heretofore 
been God’s people, were to be adopted as such.—Remark : 
St. Paul had immediate occasion to prove this, after say- 
ing, in the preceding verse, that “the vessels of mercy” 
were taken from among the Gentiles as well as from 
among the Jews. i 

Ver. 27, 28. A passage quoted, from Isaiah x. 22, 23, 
to show, (what the Jews were equally obstinate in disbe- 
lieving,) that only a remnant of God’s former people was 
to be saved in those times. 

Ver. 29. Another passage quoted, from Isaiah i. 9, to 
the same purpose as the foregoing. There was to be only 
‘a seed,” left at this time; and, with the exception of 
this ‘‘ seed,” or “‘ remnant,”’ the nation was to be destroy- 
ed, as Sodom and Gomorrah had been; all which, we 
know, took place. 

Ver. 30, 31. From the facts now established, there 
follow two conclusions: Ist. that even Gentiles, who had 
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after righteousness, have obtained righteousness, even the righteous- 
ness which is by faith ; *! but Israel, who followed after a law of right- 
eousness, hath not attained to a law of righteousness. %? Where- 
fore? Because they sought not by faith, but as by works of law. 
For they stumbled at the stumbling-stone ; * as it is written, ‘ Be- 
hold I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence; and who- 
soever believeth on him shall not be ashamed.’ 

X. | Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for them, 
as, for their salvation. * For I bear them witness, that they have 


not heretofore sought the righteousness which was of God, - 
had now attained to it, by being brought into the faith of 
the gospel; (he does not here allude to all the Gentiles, 
but speaks only of those who had received the faith;) and 
2d. that the Jews, who had so long followed the Mosaic 
law for righteousness, had not attained to true righteous- 
Ness ; 

Ver. 32. because they sought it, not by faith, but by 
servile observance of a mere statute law. ‘They acted 
from without, or from the “ letter ;”? and not from within, 
or from “ the spirit,”—as St. Paul elsewhere expresses it. 

Ver. 33—behold I lay in Sion, &c.|—a passage com- 
pounded from Isaiah viii. 14, 15, and xxviii. 16; and 
adduced here as a prophecy that Christ was to be an 
occasion of offence and of stumbling to some, but the 
ground of surety to all who believed on him. The event 
showed that the Jews stumbled at this very stumbling- 
stone, namely, faith or belief in Christ, as the method of 
attaining righteousness. 

Chap. X. Ver. 1.—prayer for them :] this is the reading 
now approved by the best critics.—Notwithstanding the 
present rejection of the Jews, it was still the earnest 
prayer of St. Paul that they might be saved. This is the 
first intimation, here given, that he did not despair of 
them. Observe, that he is here speaking of the blinded 
or rejected Jews, the Jews who had stumbled,—as is 
obvious from the preceding and succeeding verses. 

Ver. 2. Asa special reason for his desire and prayer 
in their behalf, he refers to their well-known zeal for God, 
or for the service of God. But then, he adds, it was not 
a zeal directed by knowledge; it was a zeal misled by 
their ignorance,—as appears by the next words. ’ 

VOL, IX. 2 
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a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. For being igno- 
rant of the righteousness which is of God, and seeking to establish 
their own righteousness, they have not submitted to the rigteousness 
of God. 4 For Christ is the end of the law unto righteousness, to 
every one who believeth. *°For Moses describeth the righteous- 
ness which is of the law, that ‘The man who doeth those things, 
shall live by them.’ © But the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh thus: ‘ Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend into heav- 
en,’ (that is, to bring Christ down from above ;) 7 or, ‘ Who shall 
descend into the abyss,’ (that is, to bring Christ up from the dead.) 
8 But what saith it? ‘The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in 


Ver. 3.—the righteousness which is of God ;]| that is, 
righteousness springing from faith.—their own righteous- 
ness,| that is, the Jewish, which consisted in servilely fol- 
lowing the letter of the Mosaic law. It may be well to 
observe that the fault with it, was not that it was theirs, or 
personal ; for such must even the righteousness by faith be, 
when attained ; the fault lay in the peculiar kind of right- 
eousness, so called, which they chose for theirown. ‘Our 
own righteousness ”’ is a cant phrase which some religion- 
ists use, contemptuously, as being the same with “ per- 
sonal righteousness.” St. Paul never meant to disparage 
the latter. 

Ver. 4. The observance of the law ends in Christ,— 
is done away; and, by believing in him, we now attain 
to the very spirit of righteousness, which the letter of the 
law could not give, though it indeed demanded it. See 
Rom. vii. 12—14. 

Ver. 5.—For Moses describeth, &c.} in Lev. xviii. 5, 
where he refers to the statutes and judgements, in gen- 
eral, that were given to the Israelites; ‘* which,” says he, 
‘¢if a man do, he shall live in them.” By his use of this 
text, St. Paul seems to presuppose that no man could 
perfectly fulfil every thing contained in these statutes ; that 
the life, or blessedness, here offered, could not therefore 
be attained by this method; and that we must seek it on 
different grounds,—which are stated and illustrated in the 
next verses. 

Ver. 6—8. The righteousness which is by faith is of a 
different tenure.—Say not in thy heart, &c.] The passage 
is quoted from Deut. xxx. 12—14, but interspersed with 
brief comments by St. Paul, which we have distinguished 
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thy heart; that is, the word of faith which we preach: ° That if 
thou shalt confess the Lord Jesus with thy mouth, and shalt believe 
in thy heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. ('°For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, 
and with the mouth maketh confession unto salvation.) 1! For the 
Scripture saith, ‘ Whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed.’ 
12 For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek ; for 
there is the same Lord of all, who is rich unto all who call upon 
him. !% For, ‘ Whosvever shall call upon the name of the Lord, 
shall be saved.’ 

14 How then shall they call upon him in whom they have not 
believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? ! and how 


by parentheses in the text. The meaning of the whole, 
as St. Paul accommodates and applies it, is, that we have 
not far to seek for the true directory to righteousness, for 
it is very simple and easily found. It is the word of faith, 
which the apostles preached ; 

Ver. 9, 10. namely, faith in Christ and in his resurrec- , 
tion, and confession of him before the world. Of course 
he means, faith in the Christ, and in the resurrection of 
his, which the gospel sets forth, and confession of him 
accordingly. So simple is the Christian’s creed ! 

Ver. 11. To prove that this is sufficient, a passage is 
quoted,.or rather compounded, from Isaiah viii. 14, and 
xxviii. 16, “* Whosoever believeth on him,” &e. 

Ver. 12,13. And that there is no difference, in this 
respect, between the Jews and the Greeks, is shown by 
another passage, from Joel ii. 32, of the same general 
purport with the preceding: ‘ Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved,” that is, be he Jew 
or Greek. 

Ver. 14,15. The words of Joel, (‘ whosoever shall 
call upon the name,” &c.) suggested to the apostle the 
thought, that men could not call on the Lord, until they 
believed in him; and they could not believe in him, until 
they had heard him preached to them; nor could they 
thus hear, until preachers were sent to them. Then he 
quotes a passage from Isaiah lii. 7, as a prophecy of the 
ministry of preachers at the beginning ‘of the Gospel- 
dispensation.— glad tidings of good things ;| that is, the 
gospel ; for this term itself signifies glad tidings. 
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shall they preach except they be sent? (As it is written: ‘ How 
beautiful are the feet of those who proclaim the gospel of peace, 
who proclaim glad tidings of good things !’) 

16 But all have not hearkened to the gospel; for Isaiah saith, 
‘ Lord, who hath believed our report ?” 

- —— then, cometh by hearing; and hearing, by the word of 
od. 

18 But I say, Have they not heard? Yes indeed; ‘Their sound 
hath gone forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of 
the world.’ 19 But I say, Hath not Israel known? First, Moses 
saith, ‘I will move you to emulation by them who are no nation ; 
I will move you to anger by a foolish nation.” ®° And Isaiah is very 
bold, and saith, ‘I was found by those who sought me not; I was 
made manifest to those who inquired not for me.’ ?! But unto 
Israel he saith, ‘ All the day long have I stretched forth my hands 
unto a disobedient and gainsaying people.’ 


Ver..16. The apostle now throws in the remark, that 
all nevertheless had not hearkened to, or believed, these 
glad tidings ; as Isaiah (liii. 1.) also had foretold. 

Ver. 17. St. Paul goes back, and repeats, in a briefer 
form, what he had said in verse 14.—hearing, by the word 
of God :] the means of hearing was by having the word 
of God preached. , 

Ver. 18. Lest it should now be pleaded, in excuse, 
that all had not heard the gospel, St. Paul takes the 
ground that, in some sense, they all had heard. To this 
end, he quotes Ps. xix. 5, (Septuagint version,) as proving 
that the truth had gone forth throughout the world; and 
the implication is that all had heard it, more or less dis- 
tinctly. 

Ver. 19—21. Especially had the Jews been abundant- 
ly forewarned of the then existing state of things, even 
of the adoption of the Gentiles, and of their own perver- 
sity at this time. By Moses (Deut. xxxii. 21,) the Lord 
had intimated that he would ‘move them to emulation 
and anger” by adopting the Gentiles, whom they despised 
as “a foolish nation,” and indeed as “no nation.’ And 
more plainly still, in Isaiah, xv. 1, he had apprized them 
that he would be “ found by those who neither sought nor 
inquired” for him, that is, by the Gentiles; while, on .the 
other hand, he had, by the same prophet (Isaiah lxv. 2,) 
pronounced the Jews “a disobedient and gainsaying peo- 
ple,” to whom he had long stretched forth his hands in vain. 
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XI. ‘I say then, Hath God cast away his people? By no 
means. For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. *God hath not cast away his people, whom he 
foreknew. Know ye not what the Scripture saith in the history of 
Elijah? how he maketh intercession to God against Israel, saying, 
3*Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged down thine 
altars; and [ alone am left, and they seek my life.’ 4 But what 
saith the answer of God unto him? ‘I have reserved to myself 


Chap. XI. Ver. 1. St. Paul begins now to turn towards 
the more favorable view of the case; though he opens it 
only by degrees, and at first but partially.—hath God cast 
away his people ?| meaning the Jews, but purposely avoid- 
ing to specify, as yet, whether all or only a part of them. 
—by no means.| He gives this negative answer to that 
indefinite form of the question.—for I also am an Israelite, 
&c.] a fact, of which he reminds his brethren, and espe- 
on the Jews, in order to secure their sympathy and 
confidence, as well as to shew them that his own lot was 
involved in theirs. 

Ver. 2.—God hath not cast away his people whom he 
foreknew :| that part of them which he elected; as is 
evidently his meaning, from what follows. (For his use 
of the verb “foreknew,” see chap. viii. 29.) Remark: 
here is the first step which the apostle takes in unfolding 
his subject ; afterwards he proceeds to a fuller, and finally 
to a complete, disclosure.—the Scripture saith in the his- 
tory of Elijah ;| literally, “in Elijah,” that is, in the 'sec- 
tion then commonly known as that of Elijah. In the 
Greek New Testament, we have other instances of a sim- 
ilar form of reference, according to a custom of the Jews 
to distinguish the several portions of the books in the Old 
Testament, by the prominent facts, or by the names of the 
persons mentioned in them respectively. ‘Thus, Mark xii. 
26, “have ye not read in the book of Moses, at the bush,” 
&c., that is, at the section concerning the burning bush. 

Ver. 3. quoted from 1 Kings xix. 10. 

Ver. 4. The answer of God to Elijah’s complaint (f 
Kings xix. 18,) showed that, even in that time of general 
defection among the Israelites, God had reserved to him- 
self a remnant of seven thousand men. 


24% 
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seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal.’ 5 Just 
so, at this present time also, there is a remnant according to the 
election of grace. © And if tt is by grace, a 2s no more of works ; 


Ver. 5. Andso, says St. Paul, there is now a remnant 
whom God has reserved to himself out of the general 
apostacy of the Jews, and whom he has elected by his 
grace. (Comp. Chap. ix. 27.) That is, elected, not to 
eternal life hereafter, but to be his people now. 

Ver. 6.—and if it,) that is, the election by which they 
were thus chosen of God. If this election was by the 
divine grace, or favor, (as he had just asserted, in the 
preceding verse, that it was,) then it was not obtained by 
their works,—neither by their observance of the Mosaic 
law, nor by any other course of outward effort which 
they had purposely pursued to that end. We must 
remember, however, that St. Paul always distinguishes 
between ‘ works”? and “ faith.”” While he so explicitly 
excludes the former from being in any way the grounds. 
of their election, he still supposes that faith on their part 
was the condition of their continuing to be the elect, and 
that unbelief on the part of the rest was the condition 
of their remaining blind and rejected; see verses 20—23, 
follawing. Accordingly, the election, here treated of, was 
very different from the Calvinistic kind. It was an elec- 
tion to the privileges of the people of God. *—but if it 


* In the work of interpreting, the only proper questions are, What is 
the meaning, or thought, which the author himself had in his mind ? and, 
in what form, or modifications, did it lie there? -Now, if we follow St. 
Paul through this context, two things will be plain respecting his views 
of the election here illustrated. First, that it was not an election to 
eternal blessedness hereafter. * For when he addresses the elect among 
the Gentiles—those “ vessels of mercy whom God had afore prepared 
unto glory,” and “called from among the Gentiles,”—he tells them 
that they held their standing by faith, that they had reason to fear lest 
they should lose it, that if Ree did not continue in the goodness which 
God had shewn them they should be cut off; and, on the other 
hand, that the blinded, or non-elect, should be adopted, if they should 
cease from their unbelief. See verses 20—23. And, secondly: it is 
equally plain, from the verses referred to, that the continuance of the 
privileges to which the one class had been elected, and from which the 
other class had been excluded, was not irrespective, or independent, 
of their agency. It was conditional on their faith or unbelief. This 
principle is recognized in the ‘apostle’s treatment of the two classes, 
in his manner of addressing them, not only here, but otherwhere. 
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otherwise grace is no more grace. But if ¢ is of works, zt zs no 
more grace ; otherwise work is no more work. 

7 What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh 
for. But the election hath obtained it; and the rest were blinded,— 
(8 as it is written, ‘God hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes 
that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear,’) unto 
this day. % David also saith, ‘Let their table be for a snare, and 
for a trap, and for a stumbling-block, and for a recompense unto 
them ; !° let their eyes be darkened, that they should not see, and 
their back be always bowed down.’ 

11] say then, Have they stumbled that they should fall? By no 
means. But by their falling away, salvation is come to the Gen- 


is of works, &c.| This concluding sentence of the verse 
is now generally thought to be an interpolation. We 
have let it stand in the text, because it does not affect the 
doctrine, it being only the converse of the preceding sen- 
tence. 

Ver. 7.—Israel hath not obtained, &c.| a repetition of 
the conclusion already stated in chap. ix. 31.—but the 
election,| that is, the elect, the ‘“‘remnant;” these had 
obtained the righteousness which is by faith. Probably, 
the apostle here refers to the elect among the Jews only. 
—the rest were blinded,| that is, the rest of Israel. 

Ver. 8—10. Several passages quoted from Isaiah 
xxix. 10. vi. 9, 10, &c., and from Ps. Ixix. 22, 23; and 
applied by the apostle to the case of the Jews of his day, 
to confirm his position that they had been blinded by the 
judgement of God. It was what is popularly called a 
‘‘ judicial blindness,” inflicted, according to other Scrip- 
tures, for their previous wickedness. 

Ver. 11.—have they stumbled that they should fall ?| 
The form of the question is ambiguous, so as to leave 
room for it to suggest two interrogatories: 1. Are they 
utterly to fall? and 2. Was it the object, or purpose, of 
their stumbling, that they should fall? ‘By no means,” 
says the apostle, in answer apparently to both of these 
interrogatory suggestions. And here he gives intimation 
of the glorious result; which he has hitherto kept out of 
sight, except that he has cast one or two glances at it.— 
As to the object of their stumbling, or “ falling away,” 
(the original word is different from that translated “ fall,’’) 
he says it was the occasion of salvation coming to the 
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tiles, to move them to emulation. 1° Now, if their falling away be 
the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of 
the Gentiles,—how much more their fulness! (15 For I speak to 
you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I glorify 
mine office, 14 if by any means I may move those to emulation who 
are my flesh, and may save some of them.) ' For if the casting 
away of them de the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiv- 


Gentiles. Had the Jews, instead of crucifying Christ, 
received him as their Messiah, the gospel would not have 
ebeen driven out, as it were, from them to the Gentiles; 
nor would these have accepted it under the character, 
which it would then have seemed to bear, of a Jewish 
institution. Indeed, it is easy to see, that, had not the 
Jews “fallen away,” the entire action of Christianity 
would have been changed; it would have been robbed of 
all the power it derives from ‘ Christ crucified.””—to move 
them to emulation ;| that is, one effect of salvation coming 
to the Gentiles, would be to re-act on the blinded Jews, 
as a motive to seek the same blessing for themselves. 

Ver. 12. And now, as to the other interrogatory, 
whether the blinded Jews are utterly to fall, he answers 
this, by intimating their final restoration. If their “ falling 
away,” or being “ diminished,” is the occasion of enrich- 
ing the Gentile world with the gospel, how much more 
salutary and glorious will be the effect of their fulness, or 
complete ingathering!—to which he now directs atten- 
tion. (The former part of this verse is a Parallelism.) 

Ver. 13, 14. As St. Paul was specially the apostle to 
the Gentiles, he would glorify that office by his zeal in their 
behalf; and he hoped, also, by the example of heathen 
believers, to move his own countrymen, the blinded Jews, 
to emulation, so that he himself might, in this way, be the 
means of saving some of them. Remark: Here is an- 
other proof that he regarded their rejection as but con- 
ditional on their unbelief, and that he looked forward to 
their salvation. 

Ver. 15. A repetition, in stronger terms, of the senti- 
ment expressed in verse 12.— if the casting away of them,| 
that is, of the rejected Jews,—be the reconciling of the 
world,| by occasioning the gospel, with its saving power, 
to pass over to the Gentile world, (see verses 11, 12;)— 
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ing of them be, but life from the dead? '6 Now, if the first fruits 
be holy, so shall the mass be; and if the root be holy, so shad/ the 
branches be. '7 And if some of the branches were broken off, and 
thou, being a wild olive, wert grafted in among them, and with 
them wert made partaker of the root and fatness of the olive,— 
8 boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou bearest 


what shall the receiving of them be,| that is, of the rejected 
Jews,—but life from the dead!| how can so glorious a 
consummation fail to pour a new tide of spiritual energy 
and joy upon the world! Some commentators under- 
stand the apostle to mean, literally, that the resurrection 
of the dead is to follow immediately on that event; to us, 
however, this does not seem to be the natural import of 
his language. 

Ver. 16. To confirm the intimation, that the rejected 
Jews shall yet be received back, he introduces a meta- 
phorical argument. It was well known that, in the Mosaic 
economy, the offering of the first-fruits consecrated the 
whole harvest that was to follow; it was also a natural 
fact that the root of a tree determined the character of 
_ the branches. Now, says he, if the first-fruits, or ancient 
patriarchs and fathers of the Jewish nation, be holy, or 
consecrated to God, so also will be the whole nation, 
including the part now rejected. The argument is merely 
rhetorical; but it illustrates very clearly the apostle’s 
meaning. (The metaphor of the root and branches is 
but a repetition, and forms the other clause of a Paral- 
lelism. 

Ver. 17, 18. He follows out the metaphor of the root 
and branches, through several succeeding verses.—if some 
of the branches were broken off,| namely the rejected Jews, 
(who, however, might be grafted in again; see verses 23, 
24.'—and thou, being a wild olive ;| the Gentile believers, 
the Gentile portion of the elect, whom he here addresses, 
were of another and foreign stock,—were heathens by 
birth. And if they were now adopted as the spiritual 
children of Abraham, in place of some of the natural 
descendants who had been rejected, it became them not 
to boast against the latter; for they were but sharers of 
the blessings promised in the ancient covenant with the 
fathers,—were but branches grafted in, and not the root. 
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not the root, but the root thee. !9 Thou wilt say then, The branches 
were broken off, that I might be grafted in. °° Well; by unbelief 
were they broken off; and thou standest by faith. Be not high- 
minded, but fear ; *' for if God spared not those who were branches 
by nature, take heed lest he neither spare thee. 

® Behold then the kindness and severity of God ; on those who 
-fell, severity ; but upon thee, kindness, if thou continue in his kind- 
ness ; otherwise, thou also shalt be cut off. ** And they also, unless 
they continue in unbelief, shall be grafted in; for God is able to 
graft them in again. ; 

% For if thou wert cut out of the olive-tree which is wild by na- 
ture, and wert grafted against nature into a good olive, how much 
more shall these, which are the branches by nature, be grafted into 
their own olive ! 


Ver. 19. Some of the Gentile believers might say, 
contemptuously, that the rejected Jews were cast out, to 
make room for them,—as if God had a partiality for Gen- 
tiles. 

Ver. 20, 21. But it was for their unbelief that they 
were rejected ; and the Gentile portion of the elect held 
their standing only by faith. If they became high-mind- 
ed, instead of being humbly thankful for the distinction 
vouchsafed to them, they might expect to be cast out in 
their turn, since God had not spared even the natural 
descendants of Abraham.—those who were branches by 
nature :| that is Jews, who were natural heirs of the an- 
cient covenant, by birth. 

Ver. 22.—otherwise, thou also shalt be cut off ;| that is, 
if thou do not continue true to the vocation thou hast 
received from the kindness of God. Observe, this is said 
to the Gentile believer, an elect, a ‘vessel of mercy.” 
Nothing can be plainer than that this election was condi- 
tional, so far as its availableness was concerned. 

Ver. 23.—and they also,| the rejected Jews: they too 
shall be adopted, if they cease from their unbelief; for 
God is able to make them his children again. The rejec- 
tion was not final, nor unconditional while it lasted. 

Ver. 24.—for if thou,] the Gentile believer ;—wert cut 
out of the olive-tree which is wild by nature,| wert taken 
from among those who were “aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of pro- 
mise ;”—and wert grafted, against nature, into a good 
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5 Vor I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of this mystery, 
(lest ye be wise in your own conceit,) that blindness 7s come upon 
Israel in part, until the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in; * and 
so shall all Israel be saved, as it is written, ‘ There shall come out 
of Sion the Deliverer, and he shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob ; * and this is my covenant with them, when I shall take 


olive,| adopted, from an alien line, into the spiritual com- 
monwealth of Israel;—how much more shall these,| the 
rejected Jews, who are, by birth, natural heirs of the 
covenants ;——be grafted into their own olive !| be restored 
to the blessings promised to their fathers! The apostle 
means the exclamation to be understood as an assertion. 
(Here ends the metaphor of the root and branches; in 
the remaining verses, he proceeds to speak without fig- 
ure. 

We 25.—this mystery,| namely, the fact about to be 
stated, that the blinded Jews were to remain in their con- 
dition only till all the Gentiles should be converted ; and 
that all the Jews were then to be saved. (In the New 
Testament, ‘‘ mystery” is not something unintelligible, 
but something not yet commonly known ; as in the present 
instance.)—wise in your own conceits,| puffed up with 
pride,—as the Gentile believers were in danger of becom- 
ing, if they fancied that the blinded Jews were perma- 
nently excluded from the favor they themselves enjoyed. 
—until the fulness of the Gentiles shall come in,| to the 
faith. As the Jews were blinded that salvation might 
come to the Gentiles, their blindness would continue till 
the object should be fully accomplished. . 

Ver. 26, 27.—and so all Israel,| including the blinded 
part; for this was the part to be saved at the period here 
referred to, (the others having been saved before,)— 
shall be saved.| Here is the salvation of .the world ulti- 
mately complete: first, the salvation of the elect Jews and 
Gentiles; then, of ali the Gentiles; and finally, of all 
the Jews. This universal ingathering is the end to which 
the entire plan of election aims, and in whieh all seeming 
eran or favoritism, is obviated.—as it is written] in 

saiah lix. 20, 21,—-a_ passage which the apostle quotes 
(after the Septuagint rendering,) to confirm his position 
that all the Jews shall be saved; in other words, to show 
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away their sins.’ ™In respect to the gospel, they are indeed ene- 
mies, for your sake ; but in respect to the election, they are beloved 
for the fathers’ sake. * For the gifts and the calling of God are 
not to be repented of. % For as ye did not formerly believe God, 
but have now obtained mercy through their unbelief; *! even so 
have these not believed now, that they also may obtain mercy 
through your mercy. * For God hath included all in unbelief, that 


that the Deliverer, or Christ, shall turn them from their 
ungodliness, according to God’s covenant with them. 
The last clause, ‘“‘ when I shall take away their sins,” is 
borrewed, perhaps, from Jeremiah xxxi. 33, 34. 

Ver. 28. As it respects their present relation to the 
gospel, the blinded part of the Jews are indeed treated 
by God as enemies, that is, they are rejected, for your 
sakes,—or, that salvation might come to you, Gentiles; 
but as it respects the purposes of election, they are never- 
theless beloved, or favored, of God, on the ground of the 
covenant with their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in which the blessings of the gospel were secured to them. 

Ver. 29.—/for the gifts and the calling of God,| such as 
he vouchsafed to the Jews in his covenant with the fathers, 
and in his promises by the prophets,—these can never be 
repented of, or recalled, by him; for he does not change 
his mind. They must therefore take effect, sooner or 
later. 

Ver. 30, 31.—/for as ye,| Gentile converts, were former- 
ly given up to heathen unbelief,—dbut have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief,| the unbelief of these Jews 
having been the occasion of the gospel coming to you; 
so these Jews, in their turn, are now left in unbelief, but 
will at length be brought to believe through the instru- 
mentality of the faith which you, Gentiles, have received 
by the mercy of God. There was, thus, an equalizing 
of divine Providence in relation to both parties. Each 
was placed, at different times, in the same condition; and 
each was made the means of saving the other. 

Ver. 32. First or last, all have been included in un- 
belief, by the counsel of God,—the Gentiles first, and the 
Jews last; but the grand object of this divine economy, 
was, the more effectually to bestow mercy upon all, in the 
result,—to bring in the fulness of the Gentiles, and to 
save all Israel, as stated in verses 25, 26. 
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he might have mercy upon all. *0O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgements, and his ways past finding out! %4 For ‘Who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his counsellor?’ 
35 or who hath first given to him, and it shall be repaid unto him? 
3 Because, of him, and through him, and unto him, ave all things. 
To him de glory for ever. Amen. 


[The apostle has followed out this wide-embracing and 
wonderful arrangement of God, to its glorious result. 
All meets, at last, in a consummation worthy of the divine 
Sovereign, and fulfilling, to the utmost, the demand of 
every Christian desire. Even those measures which, at 
the commencement, and in their progress, were so pain- 
ful, are seen to end in the blessedness of all, and to have 
been but means of attaining this object.] 

Ver. 38—35. And, now, the apostle breaks forth in 
an exclamation of adoring wonder and praise.—who hath 
known. . . been his counsellor ?| quoted from Isaiah xl. 
13, according to the Septuagint version—who hath first 
given to him. . . . repaid unto him ?] quoted loosely, per- 
haps, from Job xli. 11; and introduced here to express 
the thought that God does not measure his blessings by 
‘the merits of his creatures. - 

Ver. 36. -The ultimate ground of the foregoing argu- 
ment, summarily stated: All things come from God, at 
first ; all things are governed and directed by him; and 
to his ends they all arrive at last. H. B. 2d. 


Art. XXI. 
Spirituality. 


Whuosoever is quickend by the spirit is spiritual; and 
spirituality is one of the vital requisites of Christianity. 
Whoever is perfectly quickened by thé spirit, is wholly 
spiritual, and has attained the loftiest condition of Chris- 

VOL. ‘IX. 
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tianity. It is only necessary to be instructed in the rudi- 
ments of Christianity, in order to learn that spirituality is 
one of its most important elements. Yet men are by no 
means agreed as to who are, and who are ‘not, spiritual 
men. Spirituality has its counterfeit as well as other things 
of the highest value. There is, however, this difference ; 
the vender of common counterfeits imposes upon others 
with them, while he himself is well aware of their lack of 
value; whereas he who displays a meretricious spiritual- 
ity, is himself under a delusion in respect to it. 

This the more easily happens, because spirituality is not 
susceptible of clear and rigid definition and demonstra- 
tion. It is easy to go as far as we have just now gone, 
and declare those spiritual who are quickened by the 
spirit. But who shall define and describe the spirit ? The 
attempt to enclose it in language, is like spreading nets to 
catch, and hold, the winds. It is the ethereal flame, which, 
sealed up for a time in these mortal bodies, grapples clay 
to clay, and dust to dust, holding them together with 
subtle affinities, and animating them with the ministries of 
affection, and the impulses of genius; flashing from the 
eye, thrilling the fibres of the brain, and surging in ebb 
and flow through nerves and veins, until its hour comes, 
and it exhales, and departs, as the great oceans of light 
vanish when the sun sets. It is the soul’s centripetal and 
centrifugal force, by which its orbit is determined, accord- 
ing as attraction or repulsion prevails. It is the unseen 
wind, which, blowing gently or powerfully, determines our 
speed and course in life. It is the soul’s glass; and as the 
great reflecting telescope opens the arcana of space, it 
sweeps with ardent gaze the measureless fields of future 
being, and numbers the “ ancient landmarks” of eternity, 
which measure what it inherits from its Father, It is not 
possible to subject powers so versatile, vast, and subtle, to 
a definition. 

What we do in the way of definition and description 
must be done by showing what is not spirituality, and thus 
correcting some popular errors ; or by illustrations of true 
spirituality, and thus exhibiting this ethereal essence, as it 
is concreted, in human action. We are thus brought to 
inquire, Who are, and who are not, the: really spiritual 
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men of our times? And this we take to be the most 
practical way of discussing a theme of this abstract nature. 
Thus we test the spirits by their power—by the nature and 
amount of their work. “ It is the spirit which quickeneth’” 
One of the most important attributes of the spirit is its 
vitalizing, life-giving, power. Real religion, spiritual reli- 
gion—is living religion. The most spiritual man—the 
most spiritual denomination, is the one most quickened 
with potential life. The most spiritual doctrine, or system, 
is that which produces, and sustains, the greatest degree 
of Christian vitality. For our purpose also, one of the 
best tests of life is growth or the power of assimilation.. 
By this process foreign substances are added, and their 
nature is changed, so that they become parts of a new 
substance, and are wholly obedient to its laws. Consider 
the phenomena of growth, in a tree, for example. It is 
possible, for skilful artists, to construct an exact effigy of 
an oak tree. The trunk, bark, branches, and leaves—even 
the mosses, and insects upon it, may appear. ‘The sight 
and touch may pronounce it an oak tree. But all the 
artists in the world cannot confer on their construction the 
power of growth. The sun may shine, the rains may fall, 
the earth may steam with richness below, and the leaves 
may rustle above in the winds, but all these will not cause 
itto grow. They will rather be agents of decay. Why 
so? What lacketh it yet? It is not deficient in shape, 
or color, or fibre. The trunk was yesterday part of a 
lusty, growing tree—the leaves yesterday rustled on a 
thriving and youthful sapling. What is deficient? The 
spirit that quickeneth is not there—the mysterious spirit of 
life. There is a power to produce aggregation, but none 
able to produce assimilation. 

Precisely thus it may be, with any Christian denomina- 
tion. They may borrow a sturdy trunk, from the ancient 
truths of the Bible. They may stand full leaved, with all 
the means, and methods of modern times. They may 
defy every blast of controversy, to wrench off a single 
limb, or move a root from its solid hold—and yet they 
may be artificial—without the spirit of life; capable of 
aggregation like a stone, but incapable of growth. They 
may have ability to draw ten to them, but if they cannot 


1 John vi. 63. 
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assimilate them into one Christian body, having the spirit 
of life, they are themselves deficient. 

Now, what is this spirit of life? How is it obtained ? 
how kept? What, in other words, is the test by which 
we are to know the spiritual men and the spiritual church 
of our times? We shall first state some negative tokens 
which are mistaken for the true signs of spirituality. 

1. Not by the aggregation of matter, or the gathering 
of numbers. For a dull sandbank may increase faster in 
bulk than a tree. So Mormonism may gather to itself 
much of the elements of the world, but it becomes a great 
heap of corruptions, and growing rank, steams, and fer- 
ments, becoming a savor of death unto death. It is not 
the number gathered, but the number vivified, that fur- 
nishes proof of life and spirituality. 

2. Not by exquisite or ethereal discussions about spir- 
ituality or religion. The purpose of true spirituality is 
to cause men to ascend; and for this end even a rough 
and rugged mountain is better than the most beautiful 
rainbow, since it gives them something on which they may 
take hold. It is a mistake to suppose that every thing is 
spiritual which is devoid of grossness. That is spiritual 
which has the power to quicken and nurture life. The 
miserable garments of a beggar may give more life to 
your charity, than the most elegant dissertation on the 
sublimities and beauties of that virtue. Water, by our 
test, must be more spiritual than essences, since it is better 
fitted to nourish life; and in this I shall be sustained by 
the invitations of Jesus, who summoned the people, not to 
a fountain of elegant distillation, but cried, If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink; he that believeth 
on me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. 
The spiritual man is not a distiller of essences, but a 
fountain of pure water. It is true that sentimental and 
tasteful preaching will attract a certain class of hearers, 
who may be better judges of taste than of spirituality ; or 
who never suspect that refinement is not spirituality. But 
there are superior attractions in a preacher of real spiritual 
power, who is earnest, practical, and sincere, speaking 
out of the abundance of his heart. These qualities not 
only attract more strongly than mere polish and taste, but 
do what they will not; they assimilate those whom they 
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attract to the true image of spirituality. They elicit 
imitation and emulation, the other only admiration. Such 
preachers leave their hearers impressed with the great 
themes which they discuss, while the preacher, whose main 
merit is in his gloriously thrilling sentences, impresses his 
audiences mainly with a sense of his power. 

There is much reason to fear that our present system of 
Lyceum Lecturing has a direct tendency to injure in this 
respect both preachers and people. The people long for 
the same brifliant, fascinating style, in the pulpit, which 
has so delighted them on the rostrum}; and the preacher, 
knowing their taste, and sharing in their feelings, finds it 
difficult indeed to avoid the snare. For a snare indeed it 
will be, if he is seduced into the paralyzing habit of 
preaching to — his hearers rather than to profit them. 
Klegance and point are consistent with spirituality, so also 
is metaphysical refinement; but to mistake one for the 
other, is to confound the lectures of Nichol with the 
forces of the universe ; or Baynes’ panorama of a voyage 
to Europe, with an actual passage in the steam ship. 

3. Men are not proved to be spiritual by commerce 
with the unseen and mysterious. It is an idle fancy or 
assumption of many, that they are spiritual, because they 
talk and write much concerning invisible things, and have 
commerce with mysterious agencies. But this does not 
make them spiritual. Materia] nonsense is not necessarily 
spiritual sense. The moving of tables, or the making of 
mysterious muster-rolls of dead names, or the writing of 
common-place letters under painful difficulties, hard to 
write and harder toread,—conveys no proof of spirituality. 
Grant these professed spiritualists all that they can fairly 
assume, and they have slight claims to the possession of 
the spirit that quickeneth. When Jesus was taken up out 
of the sight of his disciples they were speedily warned that 
their employment was not to be gazing after so good a 
Master, nor unto so holy a place. It was not by specu- 
lation, or reverie, but by labor, they were to approve 
themselves spiritual ; and soon they showed shining proofs 
that they had the spirit that quickeneth. So to many 
fancied spiritualists of this and the former class, we may 
say, ‘‘ Why stand ye gazing up into heaven.” 

4, Men ~~ proved to be spiritual by learned dis- 

5 
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quisitions, or exhaustive analyses of the powers of the 
soul, or of faith, conscience, or intuition. To return to 
our illustration of the tree ;—the curious chemist may 
analyze the tree, his crucible may separate it into acids, 
alkalies, and gases, but this will not give it life. Nor 
will it enable him to give life to another. God who made 
the soul has taught how it is to be quickened, and all the 
metaphysicians have added nothing to it. The poor negro 
who kneels in the stable-loft, and pours the prayer of a 
self-forgetting soul, need not go to the wisest of them to 
ask concerning the spirit which quickeneth. And if one 
wishes to be truly spiritual, he will learn more from the 
practical simplicity of ‘‘ one of these litte ones,” than from 
the most learned and metaphysical philosophers. Let us 
thank God that he has placed his fountain, not on the top 
of Parnassus, but that it flows with gentle murmur from 
under the holy mountain of Zion, “ in sweet Siloam’s 
shady rill,’”,—where his least children must bow them- 
selves to drink. 

5. Not by logical aggregation by heaping up scrip- 
tural proofs. But, here, those whose religion comes by proof 
texts will say: ‘‘ The words which Jesus spoke are spirit 
and life.” ‘What words! Not the printed words on the 
page, they are not spirit and life. But the articulated 
thoughts, emotions, and aspirations of the living spirit of 
Jesus—those words as they flowed from him were spirit 
and they were life. The moulten lava as it issues from 
the burning heart of the mountain is fluid, and it is fire ; 
but its hardened stream a thousand years after, is neither 
fluid nor fire. Kindle again these words of Christ in a 
burning heart and they are spirit and life, and flowing 
forth will kindle all wheresoever they come. In their cold 
state they are fit to be broken and gathered, as specimens 
for religious museums; but you, ye servants of Christ, 
pour them again, moulten and fluent, from your burning 
hearts, and men shall again feel them making their “‘ hearts 
to burn within them,” and quickening them with life. 

6. Not by neglecting, or soaring above, every day duties, 
or common responsibilities, in practice, or ordinary 
understanding in theory. It is a common and injurious 
mistake to think that what is spiritual, is necessarily tran- 
scendental. We too readily suppose that what is purely 
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spiritual must be divested of all taint of earthliness, and 
hence that spirituality would lead us to renounce all care 
for ordinary affairs. But it is rather the attribute of true 
spirituality that it can adorn any thing which it invests, 
and make the most repulsive duty beautiful. Not one of 
life’s real duties is too lowly for the influence of the spirit 
which quickeneth. It sanctifies with the flow of its inex- 
pressible blessings the humblest offices of the lowliest 
home,—the labors and self denial of poverty, the long 
tried patience of the weary toiler in household duties, and 
the affecting faith whose one indomitable ray quivers 
through long tracts of darkness, and shines serenely on the. 
beleaguered slave. We have thus defined, in some meas- 
ure, our idea of spirituality, by certain negative statements, 
intended to cut off and destroy some false ideas, or preju- 
dices, in relation to the matter. 

The question is still before us: How are we to know 
the spiritual men and the spiritual church of our times ? 
If you were inquiring for the greatest poet, how would 
you proceed ? Would you search among the persons 
who were in the greatest raptures about poetry ; or would 
you inquire for'those who best understood the laws of 
poetry, and had written beautifully and profoundly on the 
philosophy of poetic effects, explaining in the most subtle 
and abstruse manner, the reasons why poetry affects the 
human sensibilities? Or would you select the man who 
was conversant with all the poetry ever written, and could 
furnish quotations at will, from any author? None of 
these are the men among whom you would search ; but 
you would inquire, whose soul has in it the poetic fire, 
whose soul is so imbued with its spirit as to breathe out 
poetry? It is the man whose work is poetic—from whose 
mind poetry emanates, radiates, gushes—he is the man 
on whom you would fix your regards, and say: ‘ This 
man has the living poetic spirit.””, Nor will it change your 
verdict, when you discover that he has written only about 
common every-day things. You will count it to his honor 
even, and recken it new proof of his inspiration, that he 
has breathed his genius, like sweet incense, through the 
common walks of life, and scattered in them a holy 
fragrance, that shall never perish. The pictured Eve 
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. in Paradise, and the humble “cotter” who reverently 
‘“S wales ”’ 
“ The strains that once did sweet in Zion glide,” 


hallow the names of Milton, and of Burns, as poets, in 
whom dwelt the quickening spirit of poetry. 

Is not the spiritual man, the man who, in like manner, 
hath diffused around him by word and deed, the fragrance 
of a spiritual life ? 

Where shall we look for standard examples of spiritu- 
ality ? To Christ and his apostles. ‘They did not use a 
transcendental speech, which men could not comprehend. 
They did not lead men into recondite discussions of intu- 
itions, spiritual senses, essences of faith, and such like 
bewildering abstractions. They simplified, and above all, 
they exemplified. They proved their spirituality, by 
displaying the serenity, the purity, the charity, the untiring 
and unconquerable energy, of the living spirit. They did 
not waste their time in describing the airy curves of “ the 
beautiful,” nor in vague and dreamy loiterings after “ the 
true ;”’ they rolled no full-volumed sentences concerning 
‘our mission,” or “our age.” But theif age felt them 
as the ship feels the strain of her iron rudder bands, 
their mission they saw, and their work did more than 
their words, to explain their sense of it to the world. 
Their sense of the true was embodied, not in polished 
essays, but in the broad and adamantine foundations 
on which arises, age by age, the Church of Christ ; 
whose heavenward towers and pinnacles declare their 
conception of the beautiful. Iam ready to pronounce 
the great word which embodies all—they are proved to 
be spiritual, because they did spiritual work. ‘The spirit 
quickened them, and through them all whom they could 
reach; and sent from them an impulsive wave, that shall 
not subside, but roll on with increased volume and power, 
until it sweeps upon the last shores of time. 

Ministers of Jesus! is there aught of this quickening 
power inus? Have we sought it in our studies, in our 
sermons, in our prayers, in our hopes? Is it desired in 
our gatherings? ‘Will it be inspired in our Colleges ? 
Is the uplifted banner of our Faith borne aloft before us, 
and do we always read thereon, “In this sign conquer ?”’ 
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The apostles of Christ were men of every-day energy 
and action. They did not overlook, in their lofty gaze 
after the sublimities of Christianity, the fact that man 
lives, enjoys, suffers, and strives here, to-day, and needs 
the gospel to direct, and counsel, and cheer him in it 
all. 

How, then, are men to become spiritual? By ever 
laboring to catch Christ’s way of feeling, speaking, and 
doing. By cherishing broad principles and noble aims, 
while they are faithful in the least and humblest details. 
By turning from attempts after the grandeur, to the en- 
deavor to exemplify the grace, of Christ’s religion. Can 
you tell me in what order the ministers think most of 
preaching sermons that shall do good, rather than such as 
will attract attention, or elicit admiration? Theirs is 
probably the most spiritual ministry. But we cannot 
yield this praise to those who labor for great or brilliant 
sermons, or strive mostly after novel or profound views; 
nor to those who exhibit, with wonderful complacency, 
their learning, or their metaphysical skill. Can you tell 
me in what church, or denomination, sermons to do good 
are most willingly received, and most practically carried 
out? They are probably the most spiritual people, for in 
the pastor who thus preaches, and the people who thus 
practice, there is most of the spirit which quickeneth. 
But we deny such commendation to those societies, or 
denominations, which desire mainly, or at least first of all, 
eloquent preaching, ‘or philosophical discourses, or pleas- 
ing discourses, or such preaching as will draw many 
hearers, fill the church, and make taxes light. The spirit- 
ual men are those who do not ask, ‘‘ What can Christian- 
ity do for us,’”’ but ‘‘ What can we do in aid of Christian- 
ity?” It is not by musing with Plato, but by working 
with Paul, that we become spiritual; not by admiring 
Consuelo, but by imitating Dorcas. 

We might extend our comparison of trees to religious 
sects. Some.are prolific in foliage and excellent for 
shade. Some are remarkable for the length of time they 
have been planted; others bear much fruit, but do not 
grow. The Moravian is an espalier; the Quaker is a 
dwarf-pine, with “soft and soul-like sound,’ but no 
growth. The Church of Rome, a vast and hollow oak, 
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with giant outspread branches, but her centre is the abode 
of cats and owls. Could she but take fresh hold upon 
the earth, she might renew her vigor; but alas! she can 
never part with, and cannot renew that one vast, hollow 
trunk. 

But the true emblem of Christianity is the Banian, the 
tree of life, whose branches are roots, whose roots are 
new and living trunks, whose lofty crown of foliage is 
reared a living dome towards the skies, and spread abroad 
a living cathedral towards the ends of the earth, incor- 
ruptible in its centre, forever green and flourishing, um- 
brageous in its shadow, and rich in its fruits. Such a 
self-perpetuating, self-renewing spiritual church is yet to 
appear as an embodiment; it is but dimly described as an 
idea. She * shall be like a tree planted by rivers of 
water.” She “shall bring forth her fruit in its season,” 
her “leaf shall not wither,” and whatsoever she “ doeth 
shall prosper.’’ She shall stand, not by loud pretensions, 
but by lofty deeds; not so much by infallible interpreta- 
tion, as by infallible charity; not so much by zeal for 
apostolic succession, as by the success of apostolic zeal. 

When on the eve of Christ’s betrayal two swords were 
brought him, he said, “it is enough.” ‘The church has 
wielded them ever since, excommunication and eternal 
torment; saying, ** Lord, we will smite with the sword ;” 
the spiritual church shall hear his voice directing, ‘ put 
up thy sword into the sheath,”—and, saying to the smitten 
world, “let this suffice,” he shall heal them that they 
may hear his word. The church shall renounce the sword 
of Peter, and taking the crook of the good shepherd, go 
after the scattered sheep until she find them. When I 
consider the genius of our faith—Universalist Faith—I 
feel an inspiration in the idea. A Universalist! I thrill 
with the grave, prophetic significance of the thought. To 
be appointed the executor of a king’s will, would be a 
solemn charge. But to be charged with the execution of 
the testament of the Redeemer of the world, is indeed a 
lofty task. Do we understand and feel this? Is there in 
us the quickening, vitalizing spirit? Do we transform 
those whom we touch? Dwells there in us the lofty soul 
that believes, and works, and waits? ‘‘ God,” says Au- 
gustine, “is patient, because he is eternal.’”’ Do we feel 
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the steady hope and serene patience of an immortal soul, 
inspired by an eternal truth? This simple, massive gran- 
deur, and not gew-gaws of words, or robes of philosophy, 
is to be the glory of a spiritual church. She is to show a 
mighty soul, in patient, solemn earnest. Brethren, as we 
feel and understand this, the cross of Christ should be 
before us, as the emblem of that love which renounces 
the little self for the great, for in this sacrifice now is the 
world’s salvation. Our fathers spake great truths, in the 
glowing heat of controversy; it is for us to work them 
anew, in the fires of zealous charity. 

These, then, to conclude, are the characteristic of the 
spiritual church. It is simple, sincere, and earnest. It has 
unfailing hope, eternal patience, and indomitable effort. 
The words of Christ live in it, and are poured living from it. 
Her preachers may have elegant taste, deep erudition, and 
that power of eloquence which plays on the human heart 
as on a harp, but in none of these will reside their greatest 
power; their strength like Sampson’s will lie in this,— 
that “the spivit of God is upon them.” They will feel 
too strongly the majestic greatness of the gospel, to veil 
it in folds of eumbering words, but from the depths of 
the heart, the great doctrine will flow out like a river, 
deep and clear. 

Brethren, Universalists! we all desire, that this body 
with which we are connected, may be filled with the spirit 
which quickeneth, and become thus a spiritual body. 
Our work is before us, in the Sunday-school, in the church, 
in the missionary-society, among the ignorant, the poor, 
and the enslaved ; with the bigoted, the doubting, and the 
cold, in the State, the nation, and that great field of wheat 
and tares, the world. Are our preachers ready to preach 
such sermons as will make their hearers forget to canvass 
their merits, and feel the work, and the reward. Are our 
laymen ready to seek, not for preachers who will do their 
work, and ease their burdens, but for those who will stir 
them .up with emulative zeal to renewed labor? who 
shall kindle their souls with the holy fires of the spirit that 
quickeneth.? 

If so, we shall be a spiritual church, and we shall be 
blessed, ‘‘ for blessed are those servants, whom the lord, 
when he cometh, shall find watching ;” “let your loins 
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be girded about, and your lights burning,’ for “ if he shall 
come in the second watch, or in the third watch, and find 
them so, blessed are those servants.” E. F, 


Arr. XXII. 


Inefficacy of current Religions. 


Every thoughtful person must have been struck with 
the seeming weakness of current religions. I speak of 
their weakness, not as judged by their apparent number 
of defenders, but by the meagerness of that success at 
which they.aim. Concurring in the cardinal features of 
an unhopeful theology, they seek to induce such an ac- 
ceptance of its mystic elements, as shall open to the soul 
the door of salvation. At this they aim. In accomplishing 
this, they accomplish all; failing in this, they fail in all. 
The graces of life, intellectual culture, the prosperities of 
the world, the solid manly virtues even—however these 
and various other ends may be obtained, they are of no 
account. Salvation by “imputed righteousness” through 
the sacrifice of an “ incarnate God,”’ is the point of their 
intended success. To fall short of this, is signally to fail— 
to fail in a work alleged to be of the very highest import- 
ance—in the chief labor of life. 

How has Christendom succeeded in this? Our own 
country will compare favorably with any other in this 
respect. What is the answer it offers? I suppose the 
several Christian sects, taken together, would make, on an 
aggregate, about three millions of communicants, or, 
including the Roman Catholics, four millions, out of a 
population of twenty-five millions of souls... Thus one 
only in every eight, or, including the Roman Catholics, 
one in every six, of our entire population, ‘is supposed to 
be in a ‘‘ hopeful” condition ;—and this by the aggregate 


1See American Almanac for 1850. Later returns may slightly 
change these fractions. 
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opinion of all the sects, each, of course, judging favorably 
of its own. When we take into the account, however, 
the estimate they form of each other, our fraction is very 
materially reduced. The Roman Catholic communion 
excludes all others, at once and forever, from the “ pale 
of salvation.”’ Instead of four millions saved, we then 
have but one million, and our fraction goes suddenly down 
from one-sixth to one-twenty-fifth. Having excluded so 
many, it would trouble our Protestant understandings to 
know how the remaining million of the Roman church 
could be saved, if judged by any other rule touching char- 
acter, than the rule of contraries. Turning to the Protes- 
tant sects, the case is equally discouraging. They 
mutually exclude each other and the Roman church from 
the kingdom of grace, until it again becomes a deeply 
interesting question whether there remains hope for any. 

But, waiving this aspect of the subject, we must not 
forget that a large number of the reported communicants 
of the several sects, are: regarded by their respective 
churches as having the “form of godliness without the 
power thereof; and others, including the members of 
two or: three of the later sects, are believed to be in an 
unsalvable state, on account of the radical heresies which 
they are supposed to have embraced. When suitable 
deductions for these shall have been made, there is great 
reason to believe that not one in twenty of the people of 
these United States of America, will have a plausible 
prospect of an “ evangelical’ salvation. As we do not 
wish, however, to strain this point, let it be set down at 
one in ten. 

Now I submit that this is a most remarkable state of 
things. With a hundred and twenty .colleges ; with forty 
theological schools, containing pious professors, instruc- 
tors, and tutors, numbered by hundreds ; with twenty-five 
thousand ® professed ministers of the gospel ; with one day 
in seven set apart to the express work of persuading men 
to accept salvation on the proffered terms; and with a 
government favorable to the utmost freedom of thought 
and of effort ;—with all these advantages, not one in ten 
has a plausible hope of salvation by the commonly ac- 


2See American Almanac for 1850. 
VOL. IX 
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cepted method. The interests of every man, woman and 
child, are supposed to be involved in this form of effort,— 
interests, not for time alone, but for eternity ; to the dis- 
cussion and enforcement of which they are generally 
accustomed to listen twice and thrice a week,—discussions 
by learned and able men trained to this very toil, and yet, 
success has reached scarcely one in ten! However res- 
pectfully the remaining nine may listen to what are called 
the “ overtures of mercy,” they cannot be persuaded to 
accept them. 

There is no parallel to this in any other department of 
life. Call together a company of men for the discussion 
of any question of mere temporal interest, and it will be 
found in no wise impossible to carry a reasonable point 
with them. If a new railway is to be opened, or a manu- 
facturing establishment erected, the men whose interests 
are really involved in the enterprise, can be convinced of 
it, and persuaded to invest their substance therein. Pre- 
judice may temporarily oppose ; but a short time brings 
the matter to an issue, and those who believe their inter- 
ests involved, do not longer hesitate to act. Practically, 
we find men but too easily persuaded here, and such en- 
terprises are even over-done. If, after a full, and many 
times repeated, statement of the considerations deemed 
conclusive in the case, a final vote should secure for the 
enterprise not more than one voice in ten, we should pro- 
nounce the effort a most signal failure. We should 
assume that the reasonableness of it had not been made 
out. \ 

It is useless to assume here that such enterprises spring 
from an unholy ambition, tend to cherish an inordinate 
wordliness, fall in with the “natural depravity” of the 
human heart, and therefore succeed. Such an assumption 
bears too broadly ; it proves too much. When admitted, 
it must carry us quite beyond the point aimed at, and lay 
all our business enterprises under the ban of Christian 
condemnation. But these enterprises are in no small 
degree the pride and boast of our age. ‘They are quoted 
as evidence of the stimulating power of the Protestant 
forms of Christian truth. They are expected to further 
the interests of that truth by imparting strength to the 
common mind, and thereby fitting it to grapple with the 
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greatest questions of life. But the assumption that they 
spring from depravity, and are nurtured by it, if admitted, 
would throw us back into the barbarism of the Romish 
church, or of Paganism itself. 

Besides, if these enterprises are born of depravity, they 
should thrive by depravity. In their native atmosphere 
they should breathe freely, and attain their greatest 
dimensions. Whether or not they do this, let our two- 
hundred-thousand-dollar bank defalcations, and the pecu- 
liar plight of some of our railway-corporations, answer. 
I will not deny that here and there an individual may 
seem to succeed in trade,—may actually succeed, for a 
time, in the merely financial department of it, though 
clearly dishonest. But even this success comes not of the 
dishonesty, but of the enterprise in spite of the dishonesty, 
and because it is supposed there is no such dishonesty 
connected with it. ‘The moment that dishonesty is gener- 
ally known, it puts an end fo all further seeming success. 

No; business enterprises succeed among us because 
they present tangible issues, and are warranted by intelli- 
gible considerations. Men are persuaded to them, because 
they believe they have an interest in them,—not all inter- 

ests, but some interest,—and that belief works itself out 
by a reasonable method. Indeed, business interests in- 
volve other interests, and are pursued, therefore, with 
an earnestness and perseverance which they could not 
otherwise command. Daily subsistence, the interests of 
education, the establishment and maintenance of reli- 
gious institutions, the upholding and enforcing of laws 
designed chiefly to promote the morals of the community, 
—these are among the highest interests of life, and thrive 
best in those countries where business enterprises are most 
successful. 'To promote these moral interests, men cheer- 
fully devote the fruits of their industry, and feel that they 
are acting a rational part. Ninety-nine in every hundred 
are so far openly and sincerely committed to the interests 
of virtue. 

But all this is only preparatory ; and yet here they rest. 
Having gone as far as there is any thing intelligible to guide 
them, few can be persuaded to go farther. Still, in the 
eye of current religions, -if this much alone is gained, 
nothing is gained. The only permanent and real good 
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lies one step farther on, in the “ acceptance”’ of “ proffered 
mercy” on the scheme of ‘ substituted righteousness’ and 
“vicarious sufferings.” Such acceptance may produce 
no visible or appreciable results ; yet, without it, all other 
results are declared to lack soundness and vitality, and 
therefore to be valueless,—aye, worse than valueless, 
because, with seeming good, they beguile the soul into 
utter and final woe. Yet, with this awful pressure resting 
upon them, nine in every ten coolly but firmly refuse to 
take the remaining step,—the step which alone can give 
value and significance to all they have done! Here and 
there one, by concerted, extraordinary, and long-sustain- 
ed, clerical action, is wrought up toa condition of hopeful 
excitement ; but with the same certainty that the storm- 
tossed ocean returns to its former quiet, such a one returns 
to the plain virtuous condition he occupied before. It 
soon comes to pass that, for all practical purposes, his 
acquaintances, and the business world, estimate him as 
they did before. 

Nor does it meet the point to say, that the world is grow- 
ing more vicious, and thereby becoming more insensible 
to pulpit appeals. For, in the first place, it cannot be 
shown that the world is growing more vicious. Our 
growing experience and acquaintance with the world 
enable us to perceive more and more fully the evils which 
really do exist. In unsuspecting childhood, the whole 
universe seems but a paradise, and the entire population 
but a community of saints. Year by year, however, the 
scales fall from our eyes, and the stains of sin become 
more and more manifest. We see clearly into the nooks 
and corners of society, and in mature life find much to 
condemn, where we had supposed there was every thing 
to approve. Hence, there may seem to be growing evils 
where there is only a growing perception of existing evils. 


Again, in certain localities, as in large towns and cities, 
the vicious commonly congregate more and more, and 


thus cause a seeming increase of vice, while it really 
is not so much a growth as a concentration of evil. If, 
instead of confining our view to a narrow section of ter- 
ritory and to a brief period of time, we survey a whole 
commonwealth, or an entire country, in the light of a cen- 


tury, we shall find an improvement,—after allowing for 
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the increase of population,—not only in the number of 
criminals and in the style of their criminality, but in the 
more general phases of immorality. Macaulay has ably 
shown this in regard to his own country. He has drawn 
a graphic comparison * between England as it is in our 
time, and England as it was a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years ago; and he shows, that in regard to all 
the elements of comfort, the varied circumstances out of 
which temptation to the poorer classes spring, the preva- 
lence of humanity among all ranks of society, and the 
general morals of the nation, there has been a most grati- 
fying improvement. I cannot doubt that the same is true 
of every civilized country on the face of the earth. 

But if it were not so,—if the world were really waxing 
worse and worse, that fact would not relieve us in our 
present difficulty. So far from constituting an apology 
for the inefficiency of current religions, it would but 
strengthen the charge against them. It is their very busi- 
ness, not only to prevent the world from becoming more 
vicious, but to save it from its present sins. In the ear- 
liest times, Christianity came to man with a power and 
efficiency unknown among us at present. When Paul 
reasoned before Felix of righteousness, temperance, and 
a speedily-coming judgment, Felix felt the force of his 
reasonings, and trembled.* On the day of Pentecost, 
also, when Peter rebuked the people for their sins, multi- 
tudes were pricked in their hearts, and three thousand in a 
day were added to the church.*® It is not easy to say 
why there should not be a similar efficiency in the ministra- 
tions of Christianity:at the present day; and it is painful 
to confess that we look for it in vain. 

But it must be admitted that, if the world is not grow- 
ing more vicious, it is growing more insensible to current 
pulpit appeals. And it becomes a most interesting ques- 
tion, What is the reason of this? Why are men alive to 
every other interest, and seemingly dead to that alone 
which should interest them the most? Does it not come 
of an attempt to hold the common mind to antiquated 


theological formulas, and from an endeavor to stereotype 


* History of England, vol. i.; chap. 3. 4 Acts xxiv. 25. 
5 Acts ii, 41, 
26% 
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forms of religious thought? Is it not an insensibility to 
dead statements, rather than to living interests? ‘The 
same theological elements that gave tone to Christian 
effort in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are still 
demanding popular assent, but demanding it in vain. 
The churches feel this, and are supplicating the public for 
continued support, by a remarkable flexibility of inter- 

retation, and various stratagems worthy alone of the 

oman church. Propositions once believed to be infal- 
lible, are now assuming various supposititious attitudes, 
and submitting to all manner of verbal distortions, with 
the vain hope of winning back to themselves even a small 
portion of their former favor. With a clear conscious- 
ness that the style of Scripture interpretation has so 
changed as to turn away from them the sympathy they 
formerly enjoyed, the defenders of old theologies are 
determined not to give over. When the ae fail 
them, they trust to confident assertion. And if one doc- 
trine quite escapes their grasp,—no matter how essential 
it may be to the general scheme,—they hold to the re- 
mainder with as much tenacity as though the general 
harmony were not destroyed. The doctrine of “total 
depravity ” cannot be spared; though, after its admission, 
the denial of the’ “ damnation of infants,’”’ a doctrine ne- 
cessarily growing out of it, requires the boldest exegetical 
somerset. 

But while most of the formulas of current religions 
have come down to us from the past, the common mind, 
to which they were once so acceptable, is no longer what 
it was. In the morning of the Reformation there was 
comparatively little maturity in the common thought. 
And yet from the imperfect light of that time, there is 
supposed to have come forth perfect formulas in religion. 
It is alleged that genuine salvation, now and forever, can 
be attained only by the recipe thus furnished; and the 
new-born professor can have very little hope of acceptance 
with his leading brethren, however accepted of God, 
unless his conversation is fashionably spiced with such 
phrases as ‘ substituted righteousness,” ‘ vicarious sacri- 
fice,” and “honored law.” In the common thought, 
however, these phrases mean but little. The defenders of 
venerable systems find in them an importance which few 
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others can perceive. As a consequence of this state of 
things, the labors*of the ‘“ evangelical” pulpit have be- 
come peculiar; and not a few brave men, by the most 
extraordinary clerical legerdemain, are striving to wrench 
those formulas into some sort of decent conformity to cur- 
rent religious thought. 

Besides, many of the churches put forth claims so ex- 
travagant, and thereby contradict each other so pointedly, 
that it is a heavy tax upon “ unevangelical” credulity to 
believe the claimants understand themselves. The claim 
to absolute guidance by an unerring spirit, is an example. 
The Romish church proclaims itself the sole dispenser of 
divine grace to a perishing world. This priceless treasure, 
whose illuminating power “ leads into all truth,” it pro- 
fesses to receive at the hands of an unbroken succession 
of Popes, among whom were some of the most magni- 
ficent villains the earth has ever known. Now, it bears 
hard on our sense of propriety to suppose that God be- 
stows his richest gifts through such instrumentalities ; and 
yet this claim is vital to the Roman system. 

The English portion‘of the church, at a certain time 
and for private reasons, abandoned the supreme Pontiff, 
and accepted the reigning sovereign in his stead,—receiv- 
_ ing a new queen at the same time that it received its 
accustomed dispensation of grace by the new method, the 
immaculate hands of Henry the Eighth. The spiritual 
agency of the sovereign, however, though necessary in 
theory to the validity of the ministrations of grace in the 
English church, has ceased to be an item in the popular 
faith. The Episcopal church in our own country, finding 
it inconvenient after the Revolution to depend upon a 
foreign hand to direct it, wisely set up for itself. It con- 
fides neither in king nor Pope as dispenser of its measure 
of grace, but in an unbroken “ apostolic succession,”’—a 
succession, however, the tracing of which shows great 
dexterity in leaping its gulfs and chasms, not a little sur- 
prising in so heavy a class of theologians. 

The Methodist Episcopal churches, which retain the 
Episcopacy, not as a part of the authoritative divine ordér, 
but simply as a convenient form of administering church 
government, abate nothing from the usual claim to illu- 
minating grace. Scouting the claim to “apostolic suc- 
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cession,” giving no exclusively spiritual honor to kings 
whether at home or abroad, and deennng the Pope the 
‘‘ Man of Sin,” they nevertheless claim to be guided by 
direct and illuminating grace, with as much zeal and per- 
tinacity, as though the church South had not separated 
from the church North on a mere question of duty. And 
thus we might refer to all of the leading sects. The Cal- 
vinist with his doctrine of election, and the Baptist with 
his ‘close communion,” put forth similar claims, each 
in his own way. 

What must particularly strike our minds in all this, is 
the practical worthlessness of such a claim. To allow it 
to the Roman church, is to dignify ignorance, prejudice, 
superstition and sin, as divine ministrations. To allow it 
to the English church, is to suppose moral death the em- 
bodiment of spiritual life. The division of the Methodist 
church into sections North and South; the Presbyterian 
into Old School and New; of the Baptist into Open and 
Close Communion, is a very satisfactory proof that neither 
of them has been led into “all truth.” And the mutual 
exclusion of these churches by each other, gives to their 
common claim @ common answer. Unlike this, the grace 
given unto the Master, was a grace which men could 
appreciate. Luke says of him, he was “ filled with wis- 
dom; and the grace of God was upon him.”? And 
again, in the same connection, he says, ‘‘ Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor [grace] with God 
and man.”® But the grace professedly possessed by 
these modern churches, is not greatly respected even by 
themselves. Each, however, discusses. its claims, urging 
its distinctive positions as having an important and even 
necessary connection with salvation ; but nobody is moved 
by the discussion. It is very much as if the people were 
to be assembled in the old ‘ Cradle of Liberty,” and the 
leading politicians were to attempt to rally them for the 
next Presidential campaign, by urging the importance of 
a national bank. The speakers might be respectfully 


6 In regard to slavery, the immediate occasion of the controversy 
which resulted in a division of the church, was the holding of slaves 


by one of the bishops of the church. 
7 Luke ii. 40. 8 Luke ii. 52. 
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listened to; the ingenuity, rhetoric, and oratory of their 
speeches might be admired; but, as regards the main 
purpose of the meeting, it would prove an utter failure. 
The people could not be moved by it. The bank is a 
by-gone issue, and is no longer believed to be important 
to the national welfare. 

Similar to this are the issues in the churches. The dif- 
ficulty here is, the current religious efforts are based upon 
ideas which are obsolete. They ignore intelligible virtues, 
and hang salvation on unintelligible ones. Direct, straight- 
forward truth, sobriety, kindliness between man and man, 
are held to be valueless, however fondly cherished, unless 
coupled with a supernatural experience in no wise related 
thereto, and with certain notions of Christ as an “ atoning 
sacrifice.” Thus they do not address a business mind in 
a business way,—that is to say, in a way to reach it. No 
matter how much the wonderful dispensation of grace, as 
they understand it, is extolled by them, or how high are 
the encomiums which they pass upon the divine justice in 
regard to its ingenious device for saving the violated law 
and the sinner too, the simple feeling,—down below all 
that the tongue may utter,—is that the pretended ar- 
rangement would be both an unjust and an unnecessary 
arrangement; that the law itself no more imperatively 
requires that the penalty shall be inflicted, than it does 
that it shall be inflicted upon the transgressor; and that 
any reserved power-over the law which could substitute 
an innocent person for the guilty, could, with far greater 
propriety, as men understand propriety, relinquish the 
penalty altogether. So that what the church is constantly 
urging as instituted for the purpose of honoring the law, 
falls upon the common mind and heart as nothing less 
than a disgrace to the law. Nor is the common resort to 
declamation about “ the foolishness of preaching,” a suf- 
ficient covert from this charge. Granting this to be the 
kind of defence appropriate here, I risk nothing in saying, 
it is altogether over-done. There is a much larger meas- 
ure of “ folishness’’ in the current preaching of the church, 
in this regard, than can be necessary to any of the legiti- 
mate ends of Christian labor. 

This, then, is the secret of the great want of success in 
the efforts of the Christian ministry: unbelief in those for- 
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mulas which are alleged to contain what is vital to the 
Christian character. In speaking of the want of success, 
of course I do not refer to any want of numbers who can 
be induced to build churches and sustain them, or to 
attend public worship, and cherish the simple and un- 
ostentatious virtues. In these respects, there is a ver 
commendable degree of success, especially when the dis- 
advantageous circumstances attending the labor are taken 
into account. Whatever is thus gained, is gained in- 
cidentally, and not as the direct aim of such efforts. But 
I do refer to the conceded fact, (for I do not suppose it 
will be questioned,) with which I commenced, that how- 
ever much they may be induced to accomplish, nine in 
every ten of our entire population, omit the very step 
which alone is alleged to be vital to that labor,—which 
gives significance and meaning to it, and without which 
all.else is held to be valueless. They do not take Christ 
as their “ vicarious sacrifice,’’ nor seek to appear before 
God with “ substituted righteousness.”” "Whatever virtues 
they seek to cherish, they do not build them upon this 
foundation, nor infuse into them an “ evangelical” unc- 
tion. They promptly follow their spiritual leaders only as 
long as they make themselves intelligible. To all beyond, 
they listen respectfully, but judge it to be a theological 
quirk, proper enough to be insisted upon by the minister, 
but having, outside of the meeting-house, no positive value. 
The present attitude of Christendom is peculiar in this 
respect. Here, for example, is an aged merchant, a man 
of probity and honor. He has been known on change 
as a man of unblemished character for scores of years. 
His word has always commanded the confidence of per- 
fect truth. Sound integrity has been the golden thread 
linking together the entire catalogue of his business trans- 
actions. Nor is he more truthful than kind. In his daily 
intercourse, his presence is bland and genial; in the fami- 
ly circle, it is affectionate and paternal; in the abodes of 
poverty, it is a very benediction. In short, there appears 
no defect in his character; but, on the contrary, he trans- 
cends,—in the substantial elements of excellence, in the 
personal, social, and industrial virtues, and, so far as can be 
known, in all the qualities of righteousness,—a vast major- 
ity of those allowed to be Christians. Still he has the good 
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sense to perceive, and the integrity to allow, that what- 
ever virtues he possesses, he holds, not by reason of any 
supernatural change wrought within him, but in connec- 
tion with the self-same nature with which he was born 
into the world. Such, however, is the moral force of his 
character and the soundness of his judgement, that his 
opinions are received by the divine, no less than by the 
business man, with the utmost deference and respect. 
And yet, when he enters the house of God, venerable as 
he is, the same divine, perhaps, asserts or implies a score 
of times in a single discourse, that his respected hearer is 
“totally depraved by nature ;” that his seeming virtues 
are but the selfish decencies of the world; that he still 
has radical defects at heart, though unperceived by the 
world; and that unless a change, quite impossible to such 
a mind, shall be experienced, he is an ‘heir of hell for- 
ever.” The old man and his friends listen to all this with 
the utmost gravity and respect, not doubting that, in the 
chureh, and in regard to certain theological relations 
which the preacher, if nobody else, understands, it is quite 
proper to be said, but quite improper to be acted upon; 
and if the same things, in their spirit, were the next day 
repeated on change in the language of the world, they 
would be regarded as positive insults, and treated as such. 
Theologically, such ideas are tolerated; practically, they 
are obsolete. 
The vicious influence of this state of things cannot 
elude observation. With too much culture and clearness 
‘of thought to allow the entertainment of any practical 
faith in such time-honored formulas, and with too little 
estimate of the religious value of those qualities which, 
outside of the churches, are regarded as virtues, to impart 
_ any vitality to them, the world continually vacillates 
between a bad way of living well, and a good way of 
living ill. Wanting practical faith in the only style of 
duty urged upon it, the world attains to comparatively 
little virtue, and attaches no religious value to what it 
does attain. But, outside the churches, every virtue has its ~ 
value. Priests as well as people honor and commend it. 
It will be an immense gain, therefore, when the Christ- 
ian pulpit generally shall urge the several virtues of a 
well-proportioned character directly. Why not so urge 
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them? Why not plant them upon their own foundation ? 
Truth between man and man, between man and his own 
conscience, between himself and his God,—why not rest it 
upon its own merits? If it is the working machinery of 
society,—if it is essential to all the courtesies, sympathies, 
and enterprises of life—if it is requisite to the internal 
harmony of the soul, to its harmony with the material 
universe, with other spirits, and especially with the Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit, why not say so, and there rest its 
claim? There is no cant in all this, to be sure, but con- 
science and common-sense are in it; and it may be that 
these would be effective where the unmeaning phraseology 
of the church is powerless. 

Is there any doubt that when we are thus urging the 
claims of any given virtue, we are doing a Christian 
work ? that when we show the necessity of truth in general, 
to the furtherance of every interest, temporal and spirit- 
ual, and thereby secure a sacred regard for truth, we are 
accomplishing the very ends which Christianity proposes ? 
Can there be any doubt that when the duty, value, and 
blessedness, of sobriety, in contrast with inebriety, are 
effectively urged, winning man to the love and practice 
of it, in full view of all his relations, social and spiritual, 
we are performing a high and holy duty, and, so far as 
that particular virtue goes, our whole duty? Is not the 
simple subjection of passion by such considerations as are 
properly involved in the subject itself, including, of course, 
the rightful authority of God to command it, and the holy 
example of Christ to illustrate it,—is not such a subjection, - 
I ask, a positive Christian gain? Is it not precisely such 
a work as the gospel proposes, and as Christianity accepts ? 
The language used may not be interlarded with any re- 
ferences to “ vicarious sufferings,” or ‘ substituted right- 
 eousness,” nor may the reclaimed soul entertain any faith 

in these ; indeed, it may positively reject them; and yet 
can there be any doubt that such a virtue may still be 
complete in itself? or, ean there be any doubt that God 
-honors and fully accepts it? To say that he does not, is 
to deny that he commands and accepts virtue for its own 
sake. It is to allege that his sovereignty acts arbitrarily 
and capriciously,—that there is a mannerism in his re- 
quirements, outside of the nature and inherent rectitude 
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of things,—that he looks at virtues somewhat askew from 
the direction of clear reason and natural relations; in 
a word, that he judges by caprice, rather than by merit. 
That a change in the time-honored style of Christian 
effort in this regard, would result most happily for the 
interests of virtue, seems evident from the fact that there 
are thousands who sacredly regard right, who have no 
thought that they are religious, and no idea of becoming 
so. Mistaking both the essential elements of Christian 
experience, and the kind of effort requisite to attain those 
elements, they are “ at home’’ among the virtues, without 
dreaming that they are in the neighborhood of Christian 
excellence. We would, by no means, abandon Christ as - 
the great instrumentality in Christian redemption ; but we 
would abandon a fantastical employment of that instru- 
mentality, We would have Christ taken for the plain, 
practical teacher and exemplar that he is. His direct 
presentation of duty, and rational method of enforcing it, 
should become a model for all Christian toil.? Were it 
so, I cannot doubt that the disproportion between the 
number of hearers, and the number of doers, would speed- 
ily disappear. No longer urged toa leap in the dark, 
but encouraged to a rational walk in the light, men would 


find themselves free to judge character upon its own 
merits, and piety by the fact of genuine love to God. 
A. A. M. 


Art. XXIII. 


Literary Notices. 


1. Memoir of Rev. Stephen R. Smith. By Thomas J. Sawyer. 
Boston: Published by Abel Tompkins, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 423. 


Tuts is one of the most thoroughly executed biographies that we 
have met with, among recent publications of the kind. A com- 
plete collection of materials from Mr. Smith’s letters, journals, and 


® See Matt. v. 48—48, vii. 9—I11. 
VOL. IX. 27 
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‘* Sketches,’’ as well as from other documents, and from personal 
recollections, appears to have been first made, as the basis of the 
work ; and these, judiciously selected, arranged in their order, and 
connected together by the requisite notices and appropriate reflec- 
tions, are wrought out into an easy, interesting, and straight-forward 
narrative. The whole is presented in such a way as not only to 
give us all the significant events in Mr. Smith’s life, but to introduce 
us also to a familiar acquaintance with his character, his manners, 
the place that he commanded in the public estimation, and with the 
field of his labors. The memoir is worthy of the author, and of the 
venerated subject; and, if we mistake not, it must exert a power- 
ful influence for good upon the Universalist Connection, as well as 
upon others, through the noble example it holds up of a true min- 
. ister of Jesus Christ. By it, ‘‘ he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

We purposely abstain, here, from giving an abstract of the me- 
moir, for the reason that we hope our readers will do themselves the 
benefit, and the pleasure, to peruse the work. But we do not feel 
willing to let this occasion pass, without offering our tribute, howso- 
ever inadequate, to the memory of one whom we, in common with 
all his acquaintances, so highly revered. Rev. Stephen R. Smith 
was one of the burning and shining lights of our churches. For the 
last thirty years, he deservedly ranked among the foremost of our 
preachers ; admired for his commanding gifts as a speaker ; for the 
calm, self-possessed, but deep and earnest, power with which he 
wrought upon his hearers ; and universally respected for his moral in- 
tegrity, and for the purity, excellence, and magnanimous spirit, of his 
whole life. Perhaps no man, in our Connection, has been more labori- 
ous in the service of his Master. ‘‘ Instant in season, out of season,” 
he reasoned, exhorted, reproved, with all long-suffering and doctrine. 
He wrought in every good cause, with unflagging energy, through 
constant bodily infirmities, and through disease, that ‘were enough to 
break down another man. He held on the same ardent career, 
through opposition and through favor, equally unaffected by the 
frowns, and by the blandishments, of the world. 

We recall his presence, such as we last saw and heard him, eleven 
years ago,—his tall, emaciated form, his long, cadaverous visage, 
seemingly far gone in consumption, but still marked with firm lines, 
and lighted up with an eye on which intellect sat enthroned ; his 
manner of speaking, slow, as he began, in a bass voice vibrating 
with a kind of metallic ringing,—his utterance quickening as he 
went on, till, before he reached the middle of his discourse, his sen- 
tences were rolled forth in a steady march of strong earnest elo- 
quence, in which reasoning, Scripture proofs, and imagination were 
mingled together, without becoming confused. 

He was virtually the chief founder of Universalism throughout 
the wide extent of Central and Western New York. He went, or 
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rather returned, to the neighborhood of Utica and Rome, at an early 
period, when the doctrine had just begun to be preached in that 
quarter ; and he soon became known there as its leading advocate. 
From that time onwards, for nearly thirty years, he was looked up 
to, as a father, by all our ministers and societies, in ‘‘the region 
round about.’’ His presence was felt from the Hudson to Lake 
Erie. He was at once a Missionary on his own charges, and a set- 
tled pastor ; and he might with truth have used the language of St. 
Paul, with little variation,—‘‘ in journeyings often, in perils and 
abuse among his own countrymen,—in perils in the wilderness, in 
weariness, in sickness, in painfulness, in watchings often ; in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often ; in cold and heat, in rain and snow; 
and besides these things without, that also which came upon him 
daily, the care of all the churches.” 

The earlier half of his ministry was in the period when there was 
an almost universal tide of bitterness poured forth, like a deluge, on 
the preachers, believers, and societies, of our denomination. Mis- 
representation, clamor, and in some places actual violence, were em- 
ployed. We do not overcharge our statement, when we say that 
there was an ungodly and unprincipled system of abuse carried out 
against them. In our own neighborhood, and at this late day, it is 
hardly possible to conceive adequately of the arrogance, slander, and 
downright falsehood, with which they were treated by the other 
churches and ministers in general. Through this kind of opposition, 
Mr. Smith held on his way, gathering fresh vigor and activity from 
the storm itself; engaging sometimes in public discussions, some- 
times in controversy through the press; travelling through the 
country, forming new societies, preaching in school-houses, private 
dwellings, barns, and in the open air ; and all the while maintaining 
the care of his own parish at home. He lived to see the cause 
spread over the whole of Central and Western New York. The 
handful grain that he had sowed, became a great harvest, ‘‘ the fruit 
whereof shook like Lebanon.” . 

' Stephen R. Smith was, to the very depths of his soul, a Univer- 
salist. He saw, in the doctrine of impartial grace and infinite love, 
‘*the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
He saw, in the denomination which this doctrine has called into 
existence, the germ of a mighty agency, having in charge a vast 
enterprize which is destined to go on for ages to come; and to this 
he devoted himself, as to ‘‘ the prize of a high calling,”’ that was 
worth all his energies of body and mind. We knew himwell. We 
do not believe that all the honors, and all the flatteries, of this 
world, any more than all its opposition, could have turned him a 
hair’s breadth aside from his course. He saw the faults that pre- 
vailed in our Connection ; he knew its many deficiencies ; he was 
often grieved at its backwardness in performing its duty; but all 
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this only made him the more earnest to remove the evils and to 
supply the defects. He was ever a zealous advocate for a better 
education, especially of our ministers. About a quarter of a century 
ago, while the old prejudices against theological schools, were yet 
in such force among our preachers themselves, that not more, prob- 
ably, than three or four of them had got their eyes open on the sub- 
ject, he already understood the case. We remember that he joined 
in recommending to our General Convention, in Cavendish, Vt. 
(1828,) the establishment of a seminary of this kind, though he 
was not present to defend the measure. He labored also to bring 
our denomination to a sense of its responsibilities to the cause of 
learning in general, and to make it do its part in furnishing schools, 
academies, and a college. He himself gathered the means to found 
the Liberal Institute at Clinton, N. Y., and continued, as long as he 
lived, to spend much time and effort in procuring funds for its per- 
manent support. 

He died of consumption, which had preyed upon him for years. 
His last hours, and indeed the whole period of his sickness, was 
cheered by the faith that animated him through his laborious life. 
He had wished to die on a Sunday; and this wish was granted, at 
sunset, Feb. 17th, 1850. 


2. Memoir of the Rev. Walter Balfour, author of Letters to Prof. 
Stuart, and various other Publications. By Thomas Whittemore. 
Boston: Published by J. M. Usher, &c. 1852. 16mo. pp. 224. 


We are glad to see some record published of Rev. Walter Bal- 
four’s life, though we think the author of the memoir before us 
could have made a better one, had he taken time for the purpose. 
Such as it is, however, it is perhaps all that we are likely to have 
at present ; and our thanks are therefore due for this contribution. 
It is not without interest to the friends of the venerated subject ; 
amidst a variety of topics, not strictly belonging to the work, we 
find the principal facts that marked his life, and a very full detail is 
given of his letters to Prof. Stuart, together with brief notices of his 
other publications. Still, it appears to us, that the biography and 
character of such a man, so distinguished too in our Connection, was 
worthy of all the strength which the writer could have Jaid out. 

The occasion of Mr. Balfour’s conversion to Universalism, in the 
a 1820-1823, is well known. In the year 1824, was published 

is Inquiry (commonly called his First Inquiry,) into the Scriptural 
import of the words Sheol, Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna, trans- 
lated Hell, in our current English Version. We may be allowed 
to say, from personal recollections, that the appearance of this work 
marked an era in the history of our denomination. Not only did it 
produce an impression on the religious community at large, but it 
first turned the attention of our ministers to the study of Biblical 
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and Expository literature. Though the Rev. Abner Kneeland, then 
belonging to our Connection, had, at an earlier period, labored 
somewhat in these fields, yet his known instability, credulousness, 
and fanciful turn, prevented his disclosures from commanding much 
confidence. The effect was very different when Mr. Balfour pre- 
sented his array of facts, with the judgement of some of the old 
standard divines; his reputation for a sound mind and habits of 
patient investigation, clothed his words with authority. Though 
very few, and perhaps none, of the Universalists, now agree in some 
of his views, we ought to give him the credit that fairly belongs 
to him, of having greatly enlarged the circle of our studies, and 
opened to us a province of criticism that we had never explored, 
and hardly knew of. Much of the rapid progress which Univer- 
salism has made in the community, during the last quarter of a 
century, is owing, under (tod, to him,—not, however, as a preacher, 
but as a writer, and as the first to give the new direction to our 
inquiries. 

As a preacher, his Scotch pronunciation, which he never corrected, 
prevented him from being a favorite with that class of hearers, who 
look only for a fashionable manner. But those who were capable of 
thinking, and of weighing thoughts, ever esteemed it a privilege to 
hear him,—there was so much plain common-sense in his discourses, © 
so entire conviction manifest on his part, his address was so direct 
to the purpose, often vehement, and always supported by the author- 
ity of ‘‘the Law and the Testimony.” 

People of different creeds will of course differ in their judgements 
concerning the truth of the main doctrines which he held and advo- 
cated with so much decision. But all who knew him will agree in 
this: that Walter Balfour was one of the most conscientious Christ- 
ians, and that he sought with a remarkable singleness of heart to 
do his Master’s will. Whatsoever the principles of the gospel indi- 
cated, whatsoever he found enjoined or recommended in the New 
Testament,—with him that was what must be faithfully practised, 
without fear or favor of the world. No matter to him whether his 
own brethren approved, or disapproved ; the path of duty was in- 
finitely sacred in his eyes, and he must pursue it, at all hazards. 
This inflexible adherence to whatsoever he deemed right, was one of _ 
the most noticeable features in his character. At the same time, it 
was generally united with great tenderness for the conscience and 
feelings of others, so that his immoveable steadfastness never had a 
tinge of sullenness nor of cold reserve. His sympathies were al- 
ways warm, and seemed to flow out spontaneously in unpretending 
kindness to all within his reach. Nor was his social disposition less 
active. They who have seen him at his home, or at their own, will 
not forget the heartiness with which he entered into the enjoyments 
of the domestic circle. 

21% 
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Connected with his conscientiousness, was his honesty, or trans- 
parent unsuspecting frankness. It would have been impossible for 
such a man as he to employ any artifice, however venial, any ruse, 
or sinister method, to accomplish even a good end. He never 
thought of any other way than the straight-forward way. In this 
respect, he was so honest that he was unfitted to deal with many a 
person who passes for honorable in the world and in the church ; for 
he had no guard against imposition. His heart lay entirely open to 
all men. Nor had he any faculty to take advantage of opportunities 
for helping himself, to the neglect of others,—any tact at combining 
selfishness with the nobler virtues, keeping the former the mean- 
while a little in advance. He did not study self,—kept no look out 
to see how he might turn the performance of duty to his own account. 
He wished to do all the good in his power ; and when that was done, 
his work was finished. : 

As long as his memory shall be preserved among us, he will be 
aaieaa as the good Christian, the independent inquirer, the 
undoubting believer, simple as a child, ‘‘fervent in spirit,” and 
‘* mighty in the Scriptures.”” In all his writings, conversation, 
and preachings, it was to the Scriptures that he perpetually appealed, 
and their decisions were final with him. His motto, practically, 
was, ‘‘ To the Law and the Testimony, if they speak not according 
to this, it is because there is no light in them.”’ 

While we are writing this, our heart is sad under the providence 
which, though. expected, has recently filled our whole Connection 
with the sense of bereavement. Another and more distinguished 
father in our ministry, the Patriarch of Universalism in this country, 
has been called home, leaving such a vacancy among us, as has 
never occurred before. God has visited us with ‘‘breach upon 
breach,” during the last two or three years; he has removed ‘some 
of the oldest and most able of our teachers. Let us pray that their 
mantle may rest on the survivers. Inheriting the fruits of their 
labors, let us seek grace from above to maintain their clear faith, 
their Christian spirit of fidelity and self-sacrifice, and the purity of 
life with which they adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour. 


8. Life-Sketches of Rev. George Henry Clark. By his Brother. 
Boston: Published by Abel Tompkins. 1852. 16mo. pp. 160. 


Perhaps a rigorous critic would say of this, as we have said of the 
last mentioned memoir, that a better one might have been made. 
We can conceive, at least, of a more judicious disposal of certain 
passages quoted from the Diary of the deceased. Still, we thank- 
fully receive any affectionate memorial of the worthy and lamented 
subject of these Sketches. The late Rev. George H. Clark, of 
Lawrence, lived long enough to awaken high expectations of his use- 
fulness in the ministry to which he had so faithfully and so success- 
tully consecrated all his energies. 
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4, Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M.5 Victor 
Cousin. Translated by O.W. Wight. In 2 Volumes. 8vo. pp. 452 
and 439, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1852. 


The appearance of this carefully {prepared and elegantly printed 
translation of the celebrated lectures delivered in Paris by M. Cousin 
in the years 1828 and 1829, has doubtless revived in many minds 
an interest in the brilliant leader of the Eclectic School which was 
fast declining from the intensity of its hold a few years ago. While 
there cannot be any question of M. Cousin’s great learning in the 
sphere of philosophy, his splendid powers as a lecturer and an inter- 
preter of abstruse systems, the showy felicity of his analysis, and the 
exquisite skill and nicety of his use of language, it cannot be con- 
cealed that there is considerable distrust, even among his former 
admirers, of the soundness and the depth of his distinctive doctrines, 
and of his right to a place among the lofty and permanent legislators 
of thought. It is pretty generally conceded that his famous bridge 
of impersonal reason will not carry the intellect across to the domain 
of ontology, since if reason is not individual, but impersonal, because 
its conclusions are necessary and not free, the power of ¢aste, also, 
is impersonal, and therefore not ours, since no man can make vinegar 
taste like molasses. The magical bridge breaks down under the 
crowd of passengers which the argument invites, and Kant’s dispirit- 
ing logic remains unscathed. 

Again, great doubts are felt as to the worth and power of the 
Eclectic Method. Asa criticism of the history of philosophy, it may 
‘be valuable, by calling attention to the few and ever recurrent 
phases and forms of speculation through all the centuries ; but how 
is it any reliable or possible method of construction? How does 
it tell-us what proportions of sensualism, idealism, mysticism, and 
skepticism must be mixed to form the true philosophical system ? 
As a retrospective generalization, the Eclectic principle is generous 
and sound, but valueless for the forward-looking thinker. Still, 
let it be understood that we give a welcome to these volumes, and 
rejoice that there are men, like the translator, among us, who are 
willing to devote so much time and toil in the interest of noble 
studies and exalting ideas. K. 


5. Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, &c. : Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. Cleaveland, 
Ohio: Jewett, Proctor & Worthington. 1852. Two Volumes. !2mo. 


It would be impertinent in us to set forth excellences already so 
well known and celebrated as those of the present work ; or to rec- 
ommend a book of which a hundred thousand copies have been 
purchased in the space of half a dozen weeks after its appearance. 
We mention it only to record our admiration of it, and to offer some 
token of our gratitude to the writer. 
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6. Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library for Travellers and the Fire- 
side. 

No. vii. Claret and Olives; from the Garonne to the Rhone: or 
notes: Social, Picturesque, and Legendary by the Way. By Augus B. 
Reach. 

No. viii. Journey to Iceland, and Travels in Sweden and Norway, 
Translated from the German of Ida Pfeiffer. By Charlotte Fennimore 
Cooper. 

No. ix. A Book for a Corner; or Selections in Prose and Verse 
from Authors the best suited to that Mode of Enjoyment: with Com- 
ments on each, and a General Introduction. By Leigh Hunt. First 


Series. : 


The first two of these volumes are valuable and excellent. Mr. 
Reach’s notes are sprightly, and give the reader many far reaching 
glimpses of the life and spirit of the people in the south of France. 
‘he work by Madame Pfeiffer, the peripatetic German lady who 
has ‘‘ put a girdle round the world,”’ needs no commendation of 
ours. All we have to say is, that the perusal of it breeds a fever 
for visiting Iceland, which is dangerous to those who are fettered by 
occupations and poverty.—Leigh Hunt’s book of extracts is one of 
a class for which we have no fancy, and which we should like to 
see banished from the market. 

We are glad to find, that Mr. Putnam has started a ‘‘ Library of 
Popular Practical Science,”’ uniform with the Travellers’ Library, 
each volume at the same low price, twenty-five cents. We have 
received the first number on ‘the Solar System, including an 
Account of all the Recent Discoveries, by J. Russell Hind.’ The 
last feature makes it especially valuable. ‘‘ Neptune” takes his 
place in the family circle, surrounded by all the science which, thus 
far, has been fastened to him, and to our surprise we learn that no’ 
less than fifteen asteroids between Mars and Jupiter have already 
reported themselves to the various observatories. —< 


7. Auto-biography of Rev. Abel C. Thomas: including Recollec- 
tions of Persons, Incidents and Places. Boston: J. M. Usher. 12mo. 
pp. 408. 

We welcome this new contribution to our denominational literature 
equally for its interest, its useful information, and its various instruc- 
tion. It contains a great many incidents and recollections of curious 
adventures in preaching the gospel from place to place, which are 
amusing in themselves, and show the temper of the times and of the 
people with whom the missionaries of our faith have had to deal. It 
abounds also in admirable expositions of doctrines and texts, and 
multiplied examples of controversial tact, which may be very useful 
to those engaged in the same kind of work. T. 
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8. Summerfield; or, Life on a Farm. By Day Kellogg Lee. 
Auburn: Derby and Miller. 1852. 

Among the many works of fiction constantly dropping from the 
press, this is one of the few which may be read with profit. It isa 
story well conceived, and well wrought out ;—and, although per- 
haps in one or two respects open to. the animadversion of the sharp- 
sighted critic, yet it is such a work as will be not only popular, but 
of excellent tendency. We do not deem it extravagant to say, that 
a book with an odor fresher from the fields and gardens of nature, 
seldom appears. If any one desires to see farm-life as it has been, 
and is, in the back settlements of the ‘‘ Empire State,”’ he can here 
obtain as good a representation of it as he will ever see short of liv- 
ing the life himself. The author has a lively and luxuriant imagina- 
tion ; his wit is good ; his insight into human nature clear; and the 
moral tone of his work is of the happiest kind. The old and ever- 
lasting principles of Christianity are seen to be the basis of all the 
moral enforcements or intimations which the book contains. We 
have no hesitancy in recommending such moral fiction for our home 
and Sabbath-school libraries. It will be profitable to the serious and 
thoughtful reader anywhere. The author (a Universalist clergy- 
man of Williamsburg, N. Y.) informs us that ‘‘ Summerfield” is 
the first of a series of volumes on the various leading occupations of 
life. If those which are to follow resemble this first issue, we pre- 
dict an enviable authorship for him. A. 


9. The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers. In four Volumes. Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
&c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 317. 


It well sustains the character which, in a former Number of our 
publication, we ascribed to the first volume. 


° 

10. Cosmos: a sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By Alexander von Humboldt. Translated from the German, by E. C. 
Otte and B. H. Paul, Ph. D., F. C. S. &c. Vol. IV. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 234. 


We noticed the former volumes of this remarkable work, as they 
appeared. ‘The vastness of the design, the universal science and 
intellectual vigor with which it is executed, need no specification at 
this late period. The 3d and 4th volumes contain the Astro- 
nomical, or, as the Germans express it, the Uranological survey. 


11. Graces and Powers of the Christian Life. By A. D. Mayo, 
Minister of the Independent Christian Society, Gloucester, Mass. 
Boston: Published by Abel Thompkins, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 288. 


So far as we have had leisure to look into these sermons, we have 
found them pleasant reading, with nothing offensive in the thoughts, 
to abate the enjoyment. They are written in a correct, cultivated, 
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and yet very easy style, that flows along with a quiet life and with a 
good degree of earnestness. 


12. The Works of Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D., late President of 
the Wesleyan University, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 
1852. Two Volumes. 12mo. 

Consisting of Sermons, Sketches of Sermons, Lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Scholastic Life, Baccalaureate Discourses, 
Essays and Addresses.—We admire the spirit evinced in President 
Olin’s works, though we confess we do not find in them the high 
degree of power that we looked, for. Except when he inculeates 
points of the peculiar Methodist Theology or Discipline, he writes 
with much Christian liberality, and often with considerable stress on 
the plain virtues of every-day life. His taste was evidently that of 
a scholar. 


13. The Great Harmonia, concerning the Seven Mental States. 
By Andrew Jackson Davis, author of “the Principles of Nature, her 
Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind.” &c. Vol. III. Boston: 
Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 401. 

We mention this work with reference to certain weaknesses in our 
own denomination, which have been somewhat aggravated by it. 
There are evils among us, which, if suffered to grow, would be fatal 
to our permanence. We speak not, now, of the faults that are 
common tous and all other denominations, in about the same degree. 
There are others, for which we are rather distinguished. Now, all 
bodies of men are subject to temporary aberrations of caprice ; but 
with ours it has been the case more than with most of the older sects. 
This is owing chiefly to two circumstances. 1. Our organization is 
so very loose, that many find a way into our ministry apparently 
from other than religious motives, especially from ambition to make 
a noise in the world ; and whose principal qualifications (we mean, 
for making a noise, not for preaching,) are an unfurnished head, a 
voluble tongue, and a cockerel smartness. They preach a little 
while, full of zeal; but anon, some novelty agitates the public 
mind, and, as they have neither stability, nor any settled or well 
digested faith in religious principles, they are soon off in full chase 
of the new topic. 2. The great want of systematic mental discipline 
among us, aggravates these tendencies, and exposes not a few of 
us to be carried away, who mean to be men of principle, and who 
really have a good degree of religious attachment. From both of 
these causes, it happens that there is rather a disproportionate num- 
ber in our Connection, with whom any imposing novelty works with 
a singular violence, that comes to a crisis with preternatural rapidity. 
We remember that when Phrenology became prevalent in our coun- 
try, one could hardly enter a Universalist minister’s study, but there 
hung the chart, or stood the bust, like the guardian angel of the 
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place, with the ‘‘organs”’ all marked out and numbered on the 
the cranium. Perhaps there are no serious objections to one’s 
amusing himself with Phrenology, or Craniology,—though we are 
rather inclined te prefer Podology ; but this freak, of a harmless 
sort, betrayed a shallowness, that soon came out in broader symp- 
toms. When Transcendentalism, and Rationalism, and Mesmerism, 
had successively come into vogue, the heads of several of our min- 
isters were turned at once, and some of them went up forthwith into 
the ‘‘Univercelum.” Fourierism, or something like it, appeared, 
and a few started away for the Phalanx. And, now, we have some, 
who seek the Oracle at “* Endor,”’ saying, ‘‘I pray thee, divine by 
the familiar spirit, and bring me him up whom | shall name unto 
thee.” Two or three, we understand, preach by the dictation of 
this kind of necromancy. Taking them altogether, what a brood of 
Mesmerists, Rationalists, Biologists, Fourierists, and Necromantists, 
we have hatched from our maw! We know of but one other deno- 
mination that has been so prolific. Now, we have got, somehow, to 
put a stop to this teeming fecundity among us, or it will put a stop 
tous. But we think the only way by which it can be suppressed, 
is by applying correctives to the system at large,—by carefully pro- 
moting a wholesome ecclesiastical order, and by introducing a far 
more thorough course of mental discipline. 


14, May Martin, and other Tales of the Green Mountains, By the 
Author of “The Green Mountains Boys,” “Locke Amsden,” and 
“The Rangers.”, A New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 380. 


These Tales belong to the set of the ‘‘ Vermont Novels,”’ as we 
have called them, and bear the same features that distinguish the 
other works in the series. With these we trust our readers are 
already acquainted, so that no other recommendation of the present 
volume is needful. 


15. Glimpses and Gatherings, during a Voyage and Visit to London 
and the Great Exhibition, in the Summer of 1851. By William A. 
Drew, Commissioner of the State of Maine, &c. [With a Portrait of 
the Author.} Augusta: Homan & Manley, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 404. 


An interesting series of sketches. 


16. The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. With 
Essays on his Character and influence, by the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
Professors Brandis and Lorbell. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 563. 


Niebuhr, the historian of Rome, was distinguished /among his 
countrymen for the clear common-sense with which he looked at 
things. In this respect, his mind and turn of thought resembled 
those which are ascribed to Englishmen, while he was strongly 
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characterized by the childlike simplicity, frankness, and warmth of 
affection that belong to the Germans. It was among these that he 

assed the larger part of his active life, though he was a Dane by 
Firth His letters disclose his opinions concerning the literary and 
the public men of Europe, and concerning the principal questions 
of importance, whether of literature, government, or religion, which 
were agitated in his day. We have been struck with the ready 
discrimination and sound judgement that he almost everywhere 
evinces with respect to subjects in which the Germans are apt to 
bewilder themselves. Our readers will find his biography and let- 
ters a valuable addition to their literary stores. 


17. A Manual of Grecian Antiquities. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the Grammar School, etc., 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 437. 


On a plan similar to that of the Manual of Roman Antiquities, 
recently published by the same author. The name of the indefati- 
gable Professor, who has been so long conversant with the sources 


whence the materials for such a work much be drawn, is a sufficient 
guaranty of its completeness and general accuracy. 


18. Notes, explanatory and practical, on the Book of Revelation. 
By Albert Barnes,, Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 506. 

The last of his Notes on the New Testament, and printed on the 
same kind of page and arrangement with the rest of the series. To 
us it is the least satisfactory volume of the whole. Mr. Barnes falls 
back on the plan of interpreting the Apocalypse, which Bishop New- 
ton once rendered so popular, and which Faber, Croly and others 
have followed with modifications. Their modifications, however, 
were no pe abe on the Bishop’s hypothesis, itself quite fanciful 
enough. We were somewhat surprized to find so sensible a writer 
as Mr. Barnes making such a retrogression from the views which 
nearly all the recent Biblical scholars of eminence have advocated 
and so satisfactorily illustrated. For a critical study of the A poca- 
lypse we think that Professor Stuart’s commentary on the book far 
preferable to his; and for general use, Mr. Whittemore’s. 


19. Romanism at Home. Letters to the Hon. Roger B. Taney, 
Chief Justice of the United States. By Kirwan. New York: Harper 
& Bfothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 272. 

This is a sequel to a controversy which the author held, some 
years ago, with the Roman Catholic Bishop Hughes, on the subject 
of Popery. The present work is written with considerable asperity, 
but with some strong points. 


20. The Howadji in Syria. By George William Curtis, Author of 
‘Nile Notes,” &&c. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. 


pP- 304. 
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Art. XXIV. 
Progress, as exhibited in the Government of Ancient Rome. 


In a former article,’ an attempt was made to present a 
few such facts from Grecian history as appeared to indi- 
cate a general progress in the governments of the ancient 
Greek States—the general object being to confirm, as 
far as testimony of such a nature can do so, the position 
that progress, in some form and to some extent, is not 
only a law of human nature, but a fact in human history. 
In the present effort, we propose to contribute further to 
the same general purpose, by introducing a selection of 
facts from the political history of ancient Rome. 

The better class of writers on Roman history make fre- 
quent complaint of the meagre and otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory accounts which remain respecting the early affairs of 
the Roman people ; and especially do they feel this pov- 
erty, when these accounts are contrasted with those which 
relate to the condition of the primitive Greeks. Through 
the descriptions contained in the legendary poets, writers 
on Grecian history are able to form a very generally 
complete picture of Grecian history, as it existed before 
it can be regarded as having emerged from the barbarous 
state. But with respect to the first characteristics of the 
Roman state, no writer, either legendary or historical, has 
done any thing like a similar service. And even when 
we come to accounts which may safely be regarded as 
authentic, the chronology is, at first, so uncertain, that 
the ablest writers confess themselves puzzled, both in the 
attempt to determine the historic relations of those ac- 
counts, and also in that of assigning the general period to . 
which they belong. 

It is for these reasons that even the more reliable of 
Roman historians differ materially in their conceptions of 
the first condition of Roman society; and it is only on 
reaching a comparatively late period of its existence, that 
any account of this society,.sufficiently complete to serve 


1 Art. viii, in the present volume of this Periodical. 
VOL, IX. 28 
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as a Starting-point in our present inquiry, can be given, 
as having the united approval of the best authors. There 
are, however, with reference to this early time and people, 
a few general facts about which there is no dispute, and 
which it may not be inappropriate to our main subject 
briefly to state. 

It is admitted, on all hands, that the first Roman gov- 
ernment was a monarchy, of which the chief members, 
after the king, were a senate and a popular assembly. 
With regard to the king, all are agreed that he was 
elected by the people; that he had, at least, a portion of 
the legislative, and the chief judicial power ; that he was 
commander in war ; that, as high priest, he was the head 
of the state religion; and that he was maintained at the 
common cost. But whether the king was an absolute or 
a limited monarch; whether, as judge, his decisions were 
final or admitted of appeal; whether the senate was 
merely a council to advise, or, in addition to this, a legis- 
lative body to decide ; and whether the popular assembly, 
save in its prerogative of electing the sovereign, could do 
more than hear, or, whether, in addition to these, it had 
a general power to vote—these are matters about which 
the best writers on Roman affairs disagree. 

Such writers* as Arnold and Schmitz appear to regard 
the Roman king, even at the early time we now have 
under notice, as, except in his priestly office, and in his 
prerogative of determining on what subjects the other 
bodies of the state might act, little more than the execu- 
tive of the senate and popular assembly. Both of these 
authors agree with Niebuhr in the opinion, that in capital 
cases, at least, every Roman citizen could appeal from 


2 To save the inconvenience of a frequent reference to authors, we 
will here state the sources from which the materials of the present 
article are chiefly derived. They are as follows: the Appleton’s 
edition, three volumes in two, of Arnold’s History of Rome ; Dictionary 
of Greek ‘and Roman Antiquities, second edition, published in London, 
comprising contributions from several eminent scholars, and edited by 
Dr. William Smith; Schmitz’s History of Rome, Harpers’ edition, a 
condensed but excellent work, and very convenient for reference. 
With eae to several of the more important particulars, we have 
consulted Niebuhr, the great founder of the modern school of Roman 
authors, but whose unartistic style finds, save among scholars, few 
American readers. 
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the judicial decision of the sovereign. On the other 
hand, Dr. William Smith? regards Rubino as having 
proved that in every royal act, save that of declaring 
war, the power of the first Roman kings was little less 
than absolute. 

The traditions which represent the founders of the state 
as little else than an organized body of robbers and out- 
casts, warrant the presumption that in the settlement of 
Rome, as in other rude communities, the powers and 
relations of the several functions of the government, could 
not have been defined with any degree of system and 
force ; the actual power of the king depending more on 
his own personal qualities, than on any constitutional 
regulation. Still, it may be true that the kingly power 
was regarded as, for most part, absolute, and this concep- 
tion, which is the view approved by Dr. Smith, certainly 
finds less in the traditions to contradict it, than do the 
more complex views of Dr. Arnold, which, as we shall 
soon have occasion to show, were certainly true of a later 
period in Roman history. It is an opinion which Dr. 
Arnold regards as worthy of belief, that a leading ele- 
ment in the first Roman community was identical in race 
with the people from whom the Greeks were descended.* 
Now the character of the first Roman government, as Dr. 
Smith views it, is, in several particulars, similar to what 
we know was true of the primitive Grecian government. 
In accordance with his estimate of the absolute power 
of the Roman king, this author regards the senate as a 
council chosen by himself, and empowered to deliberate 
and advise, but not, save in one or two instances, to 
legislate. He also regards the comitia, or assembly of 
citizens, as having in no case a legal right even to delib- 
erate, and never to vote, except in the election of the 
sovereign, or when specially permitted to do so—their 
principal function being to hear and publish the intentions 
of the monarch. Except, therefore, in the two particulars 
before specified,—that of declaring war on the part of 
the senate, and that of electing the sovereign on the part 
of the people,—the king, senate, and comitia, or popular 


3 Dictionary of Greek and Romaw Antiquities; article, Rex, 
¢ History of Rome, vol. i. p. 29. 
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assembly of early Rome, represent, according to the view 
which Dr. Smith has of them, very generally the same 
functions as do the king, council, and agora, or popular 
assembly, of primitive Greece. It is thus that Dr. Smith’s 
belief respecting the first Roman government, finds a 
measure of support in the opinion which, as we have 
said, Dr. Arnold regarded as worthy of being believed. 
But still, any view we may indulge respecting so early 
a period of the Roman people, will, at best, be but an 
inference, and one, too, of a very general nature. It is, 
however, safe to dismiss this part of our subject with the 
assumption, that the first Romans were, in all important 
respects, as rude, as destitute of the ideas and conven- 
iences which characterize an enlightened community, as 
were the primitive Greeks, while the meagreness of their 
annals is a sufficient proof that they were far inferior to 
the Greeks, in the qualities of creative and poetic genius. 

In view of reasons now sufficiently stated, we cannat 
commence the special labor of this article, where, were it 
possible to be done, it should be commenced, with the 
founding of the Roman State. Having no materials out 
of which to construct a trustworthy account of the Roman 
government at this early date, we are compelled to fix 
our attention upon a period which, though traditionally 
assigned as the time of Romulus, the fabulous founder of 
the government, is evidently a period comparatively late 
in the Roman experience. 

The political organization which it has been customary 
to attribute to Romulus, is quite complex in many of its 
details, and indicates an appreciation of political science 
very far removed from the barbarous phase of the human 
mind. In itself, it isa clear proof of great progress in 
the social experience of the Roman mind; yet it is vain 
to hope for, what it would be so interesting to possess, 
some specific knowledge of the agitations and issues 
which prepared this mind for it. It is all that is left to us, 
to take this political structure, without any special refer- 
ence to what may have transpired before it, as the starting- 
point in the investigation before us. 

The form of government which tradition has connected 
with the name of Romulus, is identical, in its general 


features, with what we have reason to believe long pre- 
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ceded it; it is different only in the respect, that its several 
functions are more specifically defined. It is the same 
framework, only it is no longer a mere framework, the 
whole structure being, in some measure, complete. It 
still presents the three grand departments—the king, 
senate, and popular assembly ; only, that while, previously 
to this time, we know nothing absolutely, but can form 
only a doubtful inference, as to the functions of these 
several departments, we are now able to define, with 
some degree of minuteness, the relations and respective 
powers of the three members of the government. 

The Roman king, at the period which we now have 
under review, is still the head of the national religion, 
the absolute commander in time of war, in peace the 
judge of all cases, whether criminal or civil, though every 
Roman citizen can appeal from his decisions, and he is 
still maintained at the common charge. But his more 
specific prerogatives are, to assemble and prorogue, at his 
pleasure, the other branches of the government, to pro- 
pose measures for their legal action, and to suspend by a 
veto any of their legislative enactments. 

The second power in the state is the senate, consisting 
of a definite’ number of members, and selected by the 
king from the chief men in the community. Its main 
duty is still to deliberate and advise upon such matters as 
the sovereign may lay before it; it undoubtedly has, 
however, at the comparatively late period which we are 
considering, a legislative power with reference to several 
important particulars—such, for instance, as the imposing 
of taxes, the disposing of the public lands, the declaring 
of war, and the settlement of treaties. It also has the 
prerogative of nominating all candidates for the sover- 
eignty, and of determining the subjects upon which the 
popular branch of the government shall act. 

This last named body, the comitia or popular assembly,® 
has now become an important feature in the Roman legis- 
lation ; for though it has, as yet, no legal power to discuss, 
or in any way to amend, the subjects brought before its 

5 For an exhaustive account of the three branches of the Roman 


eee at the time treated ‘of above, see Dictionary of Greek and 
oman Antiquities ; articles, Rex, Senatus, and Comitia Curiata. 
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action, it has the prerogative of confirming or rejecting, 
and its action in all such cases is final. 

Now the form of government, thus briefly sketched, 
certainly admitted, both in its form and spirit, and ulti- 
mately underwent, many radical changes for the better ; 
but its great defect, that which occasioned and justified 
many years of agitation and conflict, did not relate so 
much to its structure as to its application. As yet, the 
Roman government, whatever regard it may appear to 
have for the rights of the governed, represents, not the 
great body of the Roman people, not even a majority, 
but only a privileged minority. It is the government of 
the whole people, not by the whole, but by an aristocracy. 
In effect, the government in Rome, at the time. to which 
we have directed attention, was but an extensive oligarchy, 
of which the king was the administrative head. Accord- 
ingly, the great struggle for many an exciting period, that 
which developed the events we are about to record, was 
of an internal character, and aimed to extend the protec- 
tion and prerogative of the government to the hitherto 
non-privileged citizens. 

The distinction of patrician and plebeian, representing, 
as it does, the sublimest period of political history known 
to the ancient world, is familiar with every one who has 
even a superficial acquaintance with the first events of 
Roman history. ‘We simply call attention to a well known 
fact, when we state that, at the distant time to which these 
events relate, the Roman community was mainly composed 
of two great elements or parties, and that the first internal 
history of the state is almost wholly made up of the strug- 
gles, the alternate triumphs and reverses, of their conflict- 
ing interests. 

Authors are not agreed as to the probable origin of the 
plebeians or commons of Rome. The opinion which 
appears to rest on the best authorities is, that they were 
composed, in part, of the former occupants of the site of 
Rome, who, on being afterwards conquered by the found- 
ers of the state, were united with them in relations of 
political dependence, and, in part, of the people resident 
in the neighborhood, and conquered and transferred into 
the Roman community at a later period. The political 
and social relations of the plebeians are, however, matters 
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of much less doubt than is the question of their origin as 
an element in the Roman state. 

In social respects, the plebeians, except in the particular 
that they could not intermarry with the ruling class, were 
a free people; they were not slaves, could own lands and 
other kinds of property, and could manage their own 
domestic and municipal affairs. But politically they had 
no rights whatever; could exercise no franchise, could 
serve in no office, were wholly at the mercy of their aris- 
tocratic lords, not having even the right of appeal from 
their judicial decisions. What added to the grievance of 
this extreme inequality, were the facts that the plebeians 
were the larger party in the community, the equals, in 
blood, of the best of their rulers, and, though shut out of 
all share in the honors and property of the state, never- 
theless forced to pay for the support of the government, 
to fight its battles, and to aid in all its schemes of conquest. 

Now, as the members of the plebeian or subject order 
could never forget that they had once been free, that they 
were of as noble a race as the proudest of their rulers, and 
that their condition of inferiority was their misfortune and 
not their desert ; as they could not have been long with- 
out the consciousness that they had a right to the freedom 
they were competent to enjoy, and, as being the larger 
party, strong enough to obtain it; and, further, as they 
belonged to a race which, as its history has shown, was 
destined to rule rather than to obey,—we are prepared 
for the noble, untiring efforts of the struggle, of which 
the coming history makes record, and by which the Roman 
commons gradually asserted their claims to political equal- 
ity, and ultimately attained to the full rights and immuni- 
ties of Roman citizenship. And as it has been natural, 
in all ages, for dominant parties to treat with scorn the 
threats of those over whom their oppressions have been 
exercised, to be tenacious of conquered or inherited _pre- 
rogatives, contesting every step of the progress by which 
a long enjoyed privilege is gradually wrested from them, 
we are prepared for the bitterness with which the ruling 
patricians treated the subject plebeians, the violence and 
frequent bloodshed by which they sought to crush every 
uprising of a people goaded to rashness by extreme suf- 
fering and a stinging consciousness of their wrongs, and 
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the monstrous perversions of law and usage by which 
they often evaded the fulfilment of contracts to which, in 
form, they had been forced to assent. 

Agreeably to what we should naturally infer from the 
characters of the two orders, and the nature of the inter- 
ests which divided them, the early Roman history exhibits 
a long internal strife, developing an irregular series of 
triumphs and defeats. To follow minutely, and in their 
historic order, the several events of the struggle, would 
exhibit nothing like a regular movement in the direction 
either of progress or its reverse; the conflicting parties 
were too nearly balanced to render uniform success pos- 
sible on either side. We should perceive that what the 
right gained in the issue of one contest, was apparently 
more than lost in the issue of a second, while all was 
regained, and much permanently secured, in the result of 
a third conflict. Constant anxiety, with alternate hope 
and despair, would be found to characterize, for centuries 
even, the upward movement of the oppressed people. 
But if our view of the whole history be sufficiently gen- 
eral, a slow yet certain progress will be found to attend 
the untiring struggle of the suffering plebeians; and what 
has the appearance of defeat succeeding to victory, will 
be found to be but a necessary yet brief reaction, conse- 
quent on too violent effort—the mere gathering up of 
forces as a prelude to a measure of fresh and permanent 


success. 
In proceeding to sketch the prominent events of the 


internal conflicts, in the epochs of which we are to look 
for whatever indications of progress the first portion of 
Roman political history exhibits, it will not be expected 
that in our present limits, any thing like an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject will be attempted. While we 
shall be compelled to pass over many important events in 
silence, to make but slight allusion to others, we can only 
promise to make a particular statement of such as will 
most conveniently, and with the least confusion of detail, 
attest a general change for the better in the early charac- 
ter of the Roman state. Nor can we promise any very 
accurate division of the matters which we propose to 
introduce ; for while the epochs of the period we are to 
notice are many, they are also, for most part, of nearly 
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equal importance, and cannot easily be treated with 
special reference to a leading few. If, however, we may 
consider that we have effected a tolerably distinct and 
intelligible opening of our general subject—a necessary 
task, the accomplishment of which, in view of the scanty 
materials we have had to work with, unavoidably forms 
a great proportion of our present labor—we will now 
continue the subject, by attempting to trace the political 
progress of Roman society with reference chiefly, or as 
far as practicable, to the following great epochs in Roman 
history : first, the constitutional changes of Servius Tul- 
lius, by which the Roman commons wete organized into 
a municipal body, and also, by being enrolled into a 
political assembly of the whole people, provided with an 
opportunity to acquire the political franchise; second, the 
Tribunitian power, which furnished the plebeians protec- 
tion against cruel legislation ; third, the Publilian law, by 
which the plebeians were advanced towards a legislative 
dignity ; fourth, the Valerian laws, which definitely con- 
ferred the legislative prerogative on the lower order ; 
fifth, the Licinian laws, which made the plebeians eligible 
to the highest magistracy; sixth, and lastly, the Horten- 
sian laws, the last in the series, which abolished all polit- 
ical distinctions among Roman citizens. 

Considered with reference to the rapidity with which 
the cause of the commonalty advanced, it would be in- 
structive to know something of the lapse of time between 
the formation of the government, as attributed to Romulus, 
and the changes effected in it by Servius Tullius. But 
though tradition is definite in making Tullius the sixth 
Roman king, and in fixing the period between his death 
and the rise of Romulus at about two hundred years, yet 
not even a general inference of a chronological nature 
can be drawn with any degree of confidence from these 
traditions. The nature of the legislation of Tullius may, 
however, be given with a good degree of precision. 

As we have already seen, the Roman government, in 
its first known character, represented only an aristocracy. 
No stranger, no plebeian, none but patricians, could 
have admittance into the ruling body. The plebeians, 
who formed the great mass of the people, and whose 
presence was as indispensable to the existence of the 
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state as their services were to its growth, were, not only 
for the present, but for all time, constitutionally excluded 
from the government which ruled over them, and which 
they were compelled to maintain. History has associated 
with the name of Servius Tullius the honor of the consti- 
tutional change which abolished, in some measure, this 
odious distinction of birth, and substituted in its place 
that advance towards republicanism, the distinction of 
property. Under the new constitution, all the citizens, 
whether patrician or plebeian, were organized into a defi- 
nite number of classes, and each class was divided into a 
certain number of centuries, through which the franchise 
was to be exercised. Each century had the privilege of 
a vote; but this vote did not represent either patrician or 
plebeian, as such; did not represent any individual, or 
any number of individuals, as such; it represented only 
a specified amount of property. The great importance of 
this change to the hitherto non-privileged order, appears 
when we learn that into this new body of centuries were 
transferred all the higher functions, which had hitherto 
been exercised in the exclusively patrician assembly,— 
such, for instance, as the election of magistrates, the 
exercise of judicial power, the making of laws, and the 
deciding upon war. 

And though, as had been the case in the comitia of the 
curie,® or patrician assembly, the comitia of centuries, or 
new assembly, could originate no new measure, being 
empowered to act only on such matters as the senate laid 
before it, and though its legislative enactments required 
to be confirmed by the patricians, whose comitia, though 
shorn of much of its power, was still retained, yet its 
institution, viewed with reference to what must naturally 
grow out of it, could not have been otherwise than an 
immense advantage to the plebeian population. It is 
true, this advantage was not an immediate result of the 
revolutionary measures of Tullius. The voting qualifi- 
cation was, indeed, no longer one of birth, but that of 
property ; but the patricians, as having had all the immu- 
nities of the government, besides the exclusive possession 

6 The patrician assembly was subdivided into a definite number of 


curie, each curie having one vote, and is therefore termed the comitia 
of the curie. 
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of other sources of gain, had, and for a long after Tul- 
lius, continued to have, much the larger proportion of 
wealth. They could thus, for a good length of time, 
exercise all the power which had attached to their former 
prerogatives. ‘There was, however, one advantage which, 
though not always available, could occasionally be made 
to serve the purposes of the plebeians: under the new 
form of government, the members of this order very soon 
acquired that usual prerogative of minorities, the balance 
of power. Whenever the patricians were united on a 
particular measure, they could, for a long while, outvote 
the commons ; but as it would frequently happen that the 
richer party divided on an important question, the other 
party could often control the result, much to their own 
profit. However, the great benefit to the Roman com- 
mons, consequent on the constitution of Servius Tullius, 
was not an immediate, but rather a prospective good. It 
did not instantly clothe them with power, but provided 
them with legal means to obtain it; and in making so 
high attainment even possible, it inspired them with a 
hope, and nerved them with a resolution, which, in the 
end, enabled them to realize the prerogatives to which the 
new state of the government had made them eligible. 

It would do more than gratify a mere curiosity, to know 
something in detail of the agitations which preceded and 
led to the reforms of Servius Tullius; but on this point 
history affords very little gratification. We are not, how- 
ever, left wholly to presume, what, even in the absence 
of all facts, it would certainly be safe to presume, that 
these reforms were not effected without much strife be- 
tween the two orders in the state. It is recorded of the 
first Tarquin,’ the immediate predecessor of Tullius, that 
he attempted to confer a degree of political power on the 
commons, but that the patriotic measure was frustrated 
by the patricians, who, having the augur in their interests, 
influenced him to interpose his religious veto to that effect.® 


7 Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. i. p. 58, 

8 In ancient Rome, no vote could be taken, nor any public measure 
go into effect, until the auspices had been taken, and pronounced 
avorable. The prerogative of the augurs to decide upon the import 
of the auspices gave them an opportunity to arrest at their pleasure 
any political enactment. 
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We are also informed that the legislation of Tullius pro- 
voked intense opposition on the part of the senate—a 
proof that the commons were earnest for the change. 
The king would hardly have had the power, much less 
the disposition, to resist the opposition of the senate, had 
he not been urged on, at least supported, by the active 
sympathy of the class whom his measures were intended 
to benefit. 

Proper justice to our subject requires that we should 
here direct attention to another institution, commonly 
attributed to Servius Tullius, and intended exclusively for 
the good of the plebeians. So far, this order had been 
without any internal organization, and hence unprovided 
with any constitutional methods for conducting the affairs 
which properly devolved upon them as a part of the 
Roman community. Tullius remedied this defect by 
forming the commons into a number of local tribes, in the 
‘comitia or assembly of which they were formally empow- 
ered to act upon such matters as peculiarly concerned 
them. The legislative and judicial powers at first en- 
trusted to the comitia of the tribes, or exclusively plebeian 
assembly, were comparatively insignificant ; but the insti- 
tuting of such a comitia was prospectively of the first 
importance to them as a rising order. It habituated the 
commons to act together, acquainted them with their 
growing strength, instructed them in the forms of legisla- 
tion, and in various ways gradually qualified them to 
seize with a strong hand many of the highest functions in 
the government. The comitia of the tribes became, ulti- 
mately, the most important popular assembly in the state.? 

The events recorded of the period between the legisla- 
tion of Tullius and the establishment of the Tribunitian 
power, though few, are of great interest, as bearing on 
the antagonistic movements of the two orders in Rome. 
The usurpation and the expulsion of the second Tarquin, 
the Etruscan conquest, and the secession to the Sacred 
Mount, the immediate occasion of the tribuneship — 


9 A condensed account of the functions of the two organizations, 
the tribes and the centuries, may be found in Schmitz’s History of 
Rome, pp. 59-65. A more exhaustive enumeration of the same is 
given by the same author, in article Comitia, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. \ 
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events of deep significance in the history of the plebeian 
progress—belong to this interval, and in every treatment 
of our present theme, should receive, at least, a passing 
allusion. 

We have intimated that a minute statement of the sev- 
eral events of the Roman history would show that, though 
in the general issue the commons regularly gained ground, 
their advance was nevertheless attended with an occasional 
reaction. A prominent instance of such reaction followed 
the usurpation of Tarquin. The institution of the centu- 
ries and of the plebeian tribes, as giving the common peo- 
ple a legal opportunity to advance their interests, could 
not be otherwise than offensive to the tyrant, whose only 
hope of security was in the inefficiency of the masses 
over whom his oppressions were to be exercised. Accord- 
ingly, Tarquin entirely abolished the constitutional regu- 
lations of Servius Tullius, and thus, in one act, destroyed 
every prospect of the rise of the plebeian order. It is, 
however, a part of the punishment of a tyrannical purpose, 
that it naturally impels its victim too far for his own 
safety ; and when Tarquin carried his tyranny so far as 
to oppress the moderate patricians who would not consent 
to his violent and illegal measures, he prepared the way 
for that partial union of the two orders which, on the first 
favorable occasion, permanently expelled him and his 
family, not only from the government, but also from the 
state. The establishment of a republic followed; and 
with this result, the constitution of Tullius, so far as it 
could apply.to a republican form of government, was 
substantially revived ; and once more the Roman com- 
mons were placed in a legal position to make further 
efforts for the amelioration of their social and political 
condition. 

But no sooner had the expulsion of the Tarquins re- 
stored the political rights of the plebeians, than their social 
affairs, and, through these, their political prospects, are 
— rendered desperate by the devastating consequences 
of the Etruscan conquest—the issue of an attempt, on 
the part of the Etruscan king, aided by several patricians 
at Rome, to restore the exiled Tarquins. The results of 
this conquest undoubtedly bore hard on all orders in the 
state; but on the plebeians particularly, as having little to 

VOL. IX. . 29 
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lose, and this little in an exposed condition, the ravages of 
the Etruscans were exceedingly ruinous. Reduced thus 
to the extremity of want, and having no other means of 
even a temporary relief, great numbers of the impover- 
ished plebeians were forced to the necessity of borrowing 
from the rich patricians ; and as it would generally happen 
that the borrower would be unable to meet his promise 
of payment, the poor plebeians became liable to the full 
severities of which the Roman law respecting debtors was 
so characteristic. 

As these social misfortunes of the Roman commons 
were the immediate occasion of great political results,— 
leading almost directly to that great. bulwark of the ple- 
beian cause, the tribuneship,—it is proper that we direct 
a moment’s attention to some of the features of the law 
just referred to. The Roman law of debt was very severe 
in its application to the debtor. If a borrower in Rome 
failed to meet his pledge, he became personally, at the 
end of a stated time, the property of his creditor, who had 
full power to imprison him, to work him or sell him as a 
slave, or even to kill him. Further, as the terms of usury 
were undetermined by law, it was the privilege of the 
lender to exact whatever rate of interest the borrower was 
willing to promise ; and hence the rich patricians natu- 
rally became more and more exorbitant, while, as a 
necessary consequence, the dependence and misery of the 
reduced plebeians were daily increased.! 

It was in vain that the suffering people complained of 
their hard fate; their petitions for a redress of their griev- 
ances were scornfully rejected. When, however, their 
complaints assumed a dangerous character, they were, at 
first, pacified, for a time, by specious promises ; but their 
indignation naturally broke out with increased rashness, 
when they discovered that these promises, instead of being 
redeemed, were simply a feint to delude them into still 
deeper misfortune. They, at first, sought revenge by 
refusing to enlist in the armies ; but thwarted in this, and 
stung to desperation by the craft and repeated faithless- 
ness of their oppressors, the plebeians, those in the army 


10 For a full account of the relations of debtor and creditor in Rome, 
see Arnold’s History, vol. i. pp. 93-96. 
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setting the example, resolved to quit the scene of their 
distresses, to retire to a neighboring hill, and there found 
a new state with a government of their own. The imme- 
diate result of this resolution was the event so famous in 
Roman history, as the Secession to the Sacred Mount. 
This unlooked for issue of the dispute very naturally 
filled the patricians with deep alarm, and instantly brought 
them to terms of accommodation. ‘They ‘ were as un- 
willing to lose the services of the commons as the Egyp- 
tians in the like case to let the Israelites go, and they 
endeavored by every means to persuade them to return.” 
An embassy was empowered to mediate with the sece- 
ders.!* With a moderation unparalleled in any other 
history, the plebeians, though now the supplicated party, 
did not demand any new rights, not even a change in the 
laws under which they mainly suffered. They asked 
simply for protection against the wanton and cruel appli- 
cation of these laws. They did not complain that the 
legal penalties were visited in their full severity upon 
those who fraudulently evaded the claims of their credi- 


11 Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. i. p. 100. 


12 It was on the occasion of this embassy, that Menenius Agrippa 
is said to have pleaded the cause of the patricians, by addressing to 
the seceders the sentiments which Shakspeare has phrased thus : — 


“T tell you, friends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the Taeven with your staves, as lift them 
Against the Roman state, whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. . . . Alack, 
You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you slander 
The helms o’ the state, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curse them as enemies.” 
Coriolanus, Act i., Scene 1. 


To this the citizen seceder could aptly reply, 


“Care for us! True, indeed! They ne’er cared for us yet. Suffer 
us to famish, and their storehouses crammed with grain; make edicts 
for usury to support usurers; repeal daily any wholesome act estab- 
lished against the rich; and provide more piercing statutes daily to 
chain up and restrain the poor. If the wars eat us not up, they will; 
and there’s all the love they bear us.” — Ibid. 
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tors; but they demanded that unfortunate but innocent 
debtors should be protected. 

A compact}? was soon concluded between the parties, 
the terms of which were twofold. First, it was provided 
that the existing obligations of insolvent debtors should 
cease, and that all plebeians then suffering imprisonment 
or servitude as the penalty of insolvency should be re- 
leased. As, however, this agreement did not change the 
law, the benefits accruing from it were, of course, of but 
transient duration. The other term of the compact was, 
however, a concession of immense importance, being not 
only of great immediate effect, but also of permanent 
advantage, and destined to receive a constantly growing 
efficiency. The plebeians were to possess the privilege 
of having elected from among their own members a 
college of tribunes, whose duty it should be to protect 
individuals of their order from the effects of cruel legis- 
lation. To secure the personal safety of the tribunes 
while in the discharge of their functions, their persons 
were to be declared inviolable—the most terrible punish- 
ments to be denounced against those who should treat 
them with violence, or in any way molest them. Thus 
was established the famous tribunitian power, the greatest 
epoch, as yet, in the history of the Roman community. 

Up to the time at which we have now arrived, the only 
object which the plebeians, as evinced in the terms of the 
late settlement, appear to have in sight, was simple protec- 
tion against cruel legislation. So far, nothing like political 
ambition has characterized their movements. Their posi- 
tion has been purely defensive—not contemplating, as its 
end, the making of laws, but simply a power to arrest 
their operation when clearly administered with a view to 
their oppression as an order. But henceforth the scene 
changes. Having, in the appointment of the tribunes, 
gained the protection which they had sought, the plebeians 
now rise in their demands and occupy an offensive posi- 
tion; they claim an extension of their rights as citizens, 
and an opportunity to exercise their political rights as 
legislators. 

The two vitally important particulars, in which the ple- 


13 Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. i. p. 101. 
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beians were now socially and politically dependent, were 
their utter exclusion from the occupancy of the public 
lands, and their inability, save in case of a division among 
their higher order, to make their only political franchise, 
that in the comitia of the centuries, of any avail. Two 
great objects will, therefore, be found to characterize the 
continued struggle of the plebeian party: First, the pas- 
sage of an Agrarian law, by which, in effecting a division, 
they could obtain an ownership of the public domain ;“ 
and second, a transfer of legislative functions from the 
comitia of the centuries, in which their only vote could 
directly effect nothing, into the comitia of the tribes, in 
which latter assembly they alone were enrolled. 

It is not easy to separate the political from the social 
events of the ensuing struggle; the two objects specified, 
were pursued together, and, in their several results, very 
materially affected the success of each other. We have 
not room, however, to enter into the details of the exciting 
strife, as especially connected with the Agrarian movement. 
We can only state a few general facts bearing on its pro- 
gress. It was found, for instance, far more easy to pass, 
than it was to enforce, an Agrarian law. There are sev- 
eral instances in which such a law was enacted; but none 
in which it went into complete operation. The struggle 
was not, however, without some practical result to the 
non-landholding plebeians. As the fruits of several com- 
promises, they gradually acquired the possession of a few 
such portions of the State lands, as could be thus trans- 
fered with the least inconvenience to the patrician occu- 
pants; and ultimately made good their claim to such 
domain as was conquered in the succeeding wars. 

But with more particular reference to the political aim 
specially stated, the first great triumph of the plebeians 
was in the passage of the Publilian law; of the necessity 


14 Tt was a feature of the Roman law, respecting the public domain 
at this early period, that if wndivided, it became the possession of the 
patricians, who, by the payment of an insignificant rent as acknowledg- 
ing the ownership of the State, held it as tenants at will. If, however, 
this domain was divided, it fell to the exclusive and absolute owner- 
ship of the plebeians. The great author on this subject is Niebuhr; 
whose original developements ar eclearly and concisely stated by Dr. 
Arnold, in his ard of Rome, Vol. i. pp. 105-107. 

29 
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and nature of which a few words may be given. The 
appointment of the tribunes was indeed, as we have said, 
@ great epoch in the progress of the Roman commons ; 
but, as yet, these tribunes were elected by the whole 
people in the comitia of the centuries. Now, as in this 
assembly, the patricians could control every result, it was 
often in their power to elect tribunes who would be in 
their interest, and hence exercise their prerogative to the 
detriment rather than to the protection of the plebeian 
order. To correct this evil, Publilius Volero, a tribune 
of great energy, whose zeal for his order had been quick- 
ened by a personal affront, proposed a measure to the 
commons—the first instance of such an act,—that all tri- 
bunes for the future should be elected in the tribes, their 
own assembly, and not as had been the custom, in the 
centuries; and with this measure he connected another, 
that the assembled tribes, instead of being restricted to the 
consideration of such matters as merely concerned their 
own members, should be competent to discuss and resolve 
on matters which concerned alike the whole nation. The 
simple enactment of the latter measure would not, indeed, 
give to the resolutions of the commons any legal force ; 
but it would add much to their dignity as an order in the 
State, besides furnishing them with a nearer opportunity 
to acquire the legislative power. 

It is to be observed, that in the confirmation of the 
measures of Publius, the advantage to the plebeians 
would. not be confined to the two results directly aimed 
at—the election of tribunes, who would be faithful to 
their order, and the increasing of the deliberative impor- 
tance of the plebeian assembly ; in addition to these val- 
uable acquisitions, the confirming of those measures would 
furnish a precedent of a proposition originating with a 
tribune, and first proposed to the assembled commons, 
and nevertheless acquiring the sanctity and authority of a 
law. That measures so fraught, in every way, with most 
important consequences to the lower order, did not. be- 
come law without encountering a most violent opposition, 
we may well believe. Accordingly, we learn that it was 
not till after many fruitless efforts, accompanied even by 
blows, that the plebeians, meeting the resistance of the 
patricians, in the spirit of their own illegal violence, took 
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forcible possession of the capitol, and compelled them 
to submit. But the great measures were finally triumph- 
ant; and thus the Publilian law, “ the second great char- 
ter of Roman liberties,” as Arnold justly terms it, was 
added to the indications of political progress in Rome. 

The events which soon followed the Publilian law, suf- 
ficiently prove that the commons were not negligent in 
improving the opportunity, which that great triumph had 
secured them. ‘The precedent which had been establish- 
ed of a law originating with a tribune, was promptly 
followed by another, in the Icilian law, the occasion of 
which may be stated in few words. In the attempts of 
the patricians to defeat the measures of the other order, 
it had not been their policy to wait till these measures, 
having been acted upon. by the tribes, could be voted 
down in their own legislative bodies; but, rather to nip 
them in the bud, by forcibly arresting the first action of 
the commons on them. To stop this arbitrary display of 
power, the tribune Icilius proposed the measure which 
bears his name, and which, becoming a law, provided for 
the special protection of the tribunes while presiding in 
the assembly of the tribes, denouncing severe punishments 
against any patrician who should illegally interfere with 
them, while in the discharge of that duty. This law was 
frequently enforced to the serious disgrace of leading 
members of the privileged order. 

Again, the success of that part of the Publilian law, 
which transfered the election of the tribunes from the cen- 
turies to the tribes, was soon apparent in the increased 
unity and faithfulness of these officers, as the legal pro- 
tectors of the commons. So completely did this change 
in the mode of their appointment bind the interests and 
sympathies of the tribunes with the interests and sym- 
pathies of their order, that in the long plebeian struggle 
for the Terentilian law—the purpose of which was to 
adjust and define the relations of the two orders in the 
State, finally resulting in that great fountain of Roman 
law, the Twelve Tables—the same tribunes, as identi- 
fied with the measure, were re-elected for five successive 

ears. And in the ten years of strife which led to the 
isinian laws—those immense epochs in Roman history, 


the nature of which we shall soon have occasion to ex- 
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plain—two of the tribunes, as the champions of the 
movement, were, notwithstanding a new means of influ- 
encing their appointment, acquired by the patricians, 
retained in office during the whole period. 

Before proceeding to a direct notice of the events by 
which, in the passage of the Valerian laws, the right al- 
ready confered on the plebeian assembly, to resolve on 
matters of general interest to the State, was advanced to 
a legislative prerogative, it is proper to direct a moment’s 
attention, to the measure already refered to, as the Teren- 
tilian law. Up to the time of the agitation of this ques- 
tion, the only checks which the commons could oppose to 
the arbitrary displays of administrative power, were the 
tribuneship and the right of appeal from the judicial deci- 
sions of the magistrates; and that these checks, valuable 
as they were, could not in the stormy times to which we 
are directing attention, always prove effective, the occa- 
sion which called for the special enactment of the Icilian 
law, sufficiently proves. ‘The consuls in particular, who, 
as the chief magistrates in the commonwealth, and as 
frequently representing the prejudices and violence of the 
patrician party, had frequently disturbed and sometimes 
crushed the proceedings of the assembled commons, 
needed to be restrained by some regulation, more general 
than the Icilian law, and more effective than any power 
which the tribunes could hope to exercise. This object 
Terentilius proposed to include in the passage of a law, 
the general purport of which was, that a body of commis- 
sioners, chosen in equal numbers from the two orders, 
should be empowered to digest a code of laws, determin- 
ing the relations of the several powers in the State, and 
defining the limits of the magistrative functions—the whole 
to be engraved on tablets of brass, and to be open for 
the inspection of the citizens. 

We have not room here to detail the series of violent 
outbreaks and reactions, which, at the end of a ten years’ 
dispute, resulted in a compromise between the conflicting 
parties. A body of commissioners, usually known as the 
twelve decemvirs, was indeed appointed to arrange a 
code of laws, and so far the measure of Terentilius was 
successful; but as all the commissioners were chosen 
from the patrician party, the commons derived but few 
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immediate benefits from their operations. However, as 
the Twelve Tables, which recorded the doings of the 
decemvirs, gave the wronged party a convenient and 
acknowledged reference to the law which had been in- 
fringed, the general issue of the Terentilian agitation 
deserved to be regarded as a plebeian triumph. 

The history of Rome from the appointment of the de- 
cemvirs to the Licinian laws, an interval of near one 
hundred years, is a checkered period. The usurpation 
of power by the decemvirs, the temporary union of the 
plebeians and patricians for the recovery of the govern- 
ment, and the burning of Rome by the Gauls, are ‘events 
belonging to this period. An exhaustive treatment of our 
subject would doubtless record many facts connected with 
all of these events. Our present narrow limits will, how- 
ever, permit us to treat particularly of but one epoch 
developed in those troublesome times. 

To appreciate the value of the Valerian laws, it should 
be remarked, that the Twelve Tables had enrolled the 
whole body of patricians among the hitherto exclusively 
plebeian tribes. Now, as the centuries were still retained, 
and the patricians- continued to exercise through them 
their former prerogative, and as the functions of the tribes 
were in no way increased, the enactment of the Tables 
refered to, was a serious encroachment on the hitherto 
acknowledged rights of the plebeian population. "While 
the patricians had lost no power, they had gained a new 
influence, greatly to the detriment of the commonality. 
A single law of the Consul Valerius, however, made the 
arrangement prolific of great progress to the latter. This 
law ordained, that any measure passed in the comitia of 
the tribes, should have the same force as if passed in the 
comitia of the centuries. The commons were thus pro- 
moted to the high dignity of law makers; their right to 
deliberate, as granted by the Publilian law, was advanced 
to the much higher prerogative of legislation. It is also 
worthy of special observation, that in thus conferring legis- 
lative dignity on the tribes, the Valerian law was a fresh 
advance towards republican equality, in that a vote in the 
tribes represented neither birth nor property, but simply 
men. 

Having now attained the high position of an effective 
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franchise, the plebeians could not, in the nature of things, 
be long kept out of the higher offices of the government. 
To open the way of this honorable advancement, was one 
of the main purposes of the laws of Licinius. In sub- 
stance, Licinius proposed the passing of a law which 
should not only make it legal for a plebeian to be consul, 
but also positively require that one of the two consuls 
be elected from the lower order. Connected with this 
measure were others for the relief of debtors, and the 
enforcement of an agrarian law. Of course, the new 
movement, as with every other which looked to the pro- 
gress of the common people, was resolutely and bitterly 
resisted. Ten years of strife, during five of which Rome 
is said to have been in a state little short of anarchy, 
continually alternating between doubt and expectation, 
developing the usual amount. of patrician intrigue and 
plebeian firmness, elapsed before the several measures 
could be brought to the decisive vote. However, the 
issue finally and happily came; and the Licinian laws 
were sustained. That portion of the laws which opened 
the consulship to the plebeians, was forthwith acted upon ; 
and L. Sextius, the steadfast colleague of Licinius, was 
elected to that magistracy,—the first man of his order to 
receive so significant an honor. 

The Licinian and Valerian laws had advanced the 
Roman commons to the chief magistrative and legislative 
prerogatives; and shortly after the time of the enactments 
last named, a law carried by the tribune Canuleius, estab- 
lished the right of intermarriage between the two orders. 
These were marked and decisive epochs in the history of 
Roman progress. Three important particulars, however, 
may be specified, wherein the plebeians were still an in- 
ferior order. First, though the perseverance of the ple- 
beians in striving after the consular or chief magistrative 
power, had met with a great measure of success, yet this 
success had been seriously restricted by the policy of the 
patricians, to diminish the number of .consular preroga- 
tives. It had been a part of the dispute, which carried 
the Canuleian law of intermarriage, to make the plebeians 
eligible to the consulship; but the issue as related to this 
end, was a compromise. The prerogatives, which up to 
this time had been united in the consul, were now divided 
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into three distinct offices, into one of which only, the mili- 
tary tribuneship, the plebeian party could have access. 
One of these newly created offices, the censorship, con- 
tained some of the most important prerogatives of the 
former consular dignity. And even the Licinian law, 
which permanently restored the consular office, and made 
both orders equally eligible to it, still retained the censor- 
ship as a distinct power, to be exercised by none but 
patricians. Nor could the Licinian law, when passed, 
be carried into effect, till the consulship had been divested 
of another dignity. So far it had been the duty of the 
consuls to exercise high judicial power ; but this function 
was now transfered to a new office, termed the pretor- 
ship, to which none but patricians could be elected. 
Again, the plebeians, so far as we have yet viewed their 
history, were wholly shut out of the priestly offices; and 
as these offices were capable of being, and often had been 
made, conducible to political advantages, the exclusion 
of the plebeians from them, was a serious inequality in 
their condition. Further, the legislative enactments of 
the tribes, in which body the commonality could usually 
control the results, still required to be confirmed by the 
senate and the patrician assembly of the curies; and 
hence it was in the legal power of the patricians to nega- 
tive the legislation of the other order. 

‘Without attempting to occupy the space necessary to 
a detailed account of the steps which finally led, in the 
particulars specified, to an equality of both orders, it will 
be sufficient for our general purpose to sum up simply 
the several issues by which, legally and in fact, this great 
equality was ultimately maintained. 

The success of the plebeians in asserting their eligibility 
to so high a magistracy, as, notwithstanding its diminished 
power, the consulship still remained, was naturally follow- 
ed by fresh efforts to attain those dignities, which the 
selfish management of the patricians had wrested to them- 
selves. It is an intelligible indication of the acknowledged 
strength of the plebeian party at the time of the Licinian 
laws, that the continued claims which they put forth, ex- 
cited no hostile opposition, except in the patrician assem- 
bly. The greater wisdom of the senate, in which body 
the dominant party continued to have the ascendency, 
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saw the necessity of a moderate course, and had the policy 
to make reasonable concession, before opposition had pro- 
voked the rising order to make their demands unreason- 
able. Accordingly, in about ten years after the accession 
of the first plebeian consul, the commons became eligible 
to the censorship, and at a still later period of fiftcen 
years, Publilius Philo, on being dictator—a magistrate 
authorized to exercise absolute power, but never appointed 
except in cases of extreme emergency, and then only for 
a brief term—carried several laws (and hence the second 
class of measures connected with the Publilian name,) 
one of which not only confirmed this eligibility, but further 
provided, that one of the two censors should always be a 
plebeian. The opinion of Niebuhr, that another of these 
laws opened the preetorship to the commons, is confirmed 
by the fact, that in a short period after their passage, a 
member of this order was appointed to that office. The 
latter event is especially marked, as closing the series of 
epochs, which, so far as eligibility to political power is 
concerned, abolished the distinction of patrician and ple- 
beian. 

Turning our attention now to the priestly offices, it is 
hardly necessary to remark, that the prerogative of the 
priesthood of determining the import of the auspices, 
and through this of arresting, on religious grounds, the 
operation of political measures, naturally made the ple- 
beians as earnest to acquire these offices, as it did the 
patricians to keep exclusive possession of them. But as, 
in consequence of certain considerations connected with 
the operation of the Canuleian law of intermarriage, the 
patricians could not longer defend this exclusiveness on 
religious pretences,’ and hence must base their defence 
on purely political grounds, the same quality of strength, 
which had enabled the plebeians to effect a political equal- 
ity in the matter of holding the offices, proved, in the lapse 
of not many years, sufficient to establish a religious equal- 
ity. In about fifty years after the first plebeian censor- 


15 “ For, according to the old principle, that the priests of the gods 
must be of a certain race or caste, carefully preserved from any profane 
mixture, the Roman patricians had long since forfeited the purity of 
their blood by frequent intermarriages with the commons.” Arnold’s 
History of Rome, vol. i. pp. 533. 
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ship, the Ogulnian law, having encountered and over- 
come the most unrelenting opposition, finally made the 
plebeians eligible to the sacred offices. 

One more plebeian triumph was necessary before the 
equality of patricians and plebeians could be regarded 
as finally secured. The Valerian law, as already ex- 
plained, had raised the resolutions of the tribes to the 
dignity of legislative acts. But these acts, as we have 
specially stated, could not become laws without being 
first approved by the senate and patrician assembly. To 
strike off the necessity for this approval, became therefore 
an important object with the commonality. A great ad- 
vance towards this result was made by one of the laws of 
Publilius Philo, which wholly abrogated the legislative 
powers of the patricians in their assembled curies. The 
closing act, however, was effected by the legislation of 
Hortensius. Raised to the high power of dictator, in 
order to effect, if possible, a final reconciliation between 
the two great parties in Rome, he succeeded in carrying 
a law which abolished the legislative veto of the senate, 
and made the legislation of the whole body of the citizens 
final, as binding the action of the whole nation. This 
Hortensian law, important in itself, is peculiarly important 
as closing the long list of struggles now issuing in the 
civil, religious and political equality of patricians and ple- 
beians, as citizens of the Roman commonwealth; and 
further, as marking that great era, when, her internal 
relations harmonized and strengthened, Rome may be 
regarded as having commenced that rapid succession of 
conquests which ultimately made her the mistress of the 
world. 

In the summary review which we are now about to 
close, we have passed over the most instructive as it is the 
most interesting period of the internal history of ancient 
Rome. We have attempted to direct attention to the 
general movements of a great community, in the leading 
epochs of whose political history may be traced the sure 
evidences of a gradual and encouraging progress. We 
have been enabled to obtain at least a dim and not alto- 
gether unsatisfactory view of an energetic people, emerg- 
ing from the rudeness and mental barrenness of barbarism, 
gradually attaining distinct notions of government, and 

VOL, IX. 30 
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successfully laying the foundation of a state, which was 
destined to occupy the first rank among the nations of the 
earth. Then we have seen this ambitious people take the 
position of an exclusive and haughty aristocracy, exercis- 
ing oppression over a much larger community, their equals 
in blood, but by the mischance of war thrown into the 
relation of a politically proscribed and dependent order. 
We have hastily noticed some of the events of the struggle, 
to. which this unnatural relation of parties inevitably gave 
rise. We have seen the inferior and oppressed party 
engage in the at first unequal but in the end successful 
contest for simple protection against cruel legislation ; 
then rise in their demands, claiming and in the end ob- 
taining an acknowledged importance in the affairs of the 
government; then strive after and in spite of much cun- 
ning and bitter opposition obtain one after another the 
highest political and priestly offices; and finally complete 
their full equality with the hitherto privileged order in the 
sphere of legislative power and importance. 

The period to which our review of these events has at 
length brought us, is the happiest and internally the most 
prosperous in Roman history. But with this period may 
properly be dated a new and less gratifying direction in 
the expansion of the Roman mind. Henceforth the ener- 
gy of united Rome is chiefly expended, and with cumula- 
tive power, in the pathway of conquest and dominion. 
With that deadness of human feeling consequent upon a 
state of constant war, and that unprecedented accumulation 
of public and private wealth, resulting from the plunder 
of repeated victories, the tone of true patriotic sentiment 
is daily lowered, the manners and habits of the people fast 
degenerate, new and vicious forms of distinction in rank 
are created, the noble dignity of the Roman character 
is compromised, and a deep and contagious corruption, 
flowing from the heart through all the dependencies of 
the commonwealth, is made to foster that terrible com- 
pound of sycophancy, buffoonery and blood-thirstiness, 
which, in the persons of the rulers not less than in those of 
more humble rank, ultimately characterized the expiring 
dominion of the universal empire. 

This melancholy sequel to that happy issue of the early 
Roman history, which it has been the purpose of this 
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article to develope, should certainly modify any undue 
estimate of the prospects of human nature in its conflicts 
with oppression, which an exclusive view of the early Ro- 
man experience may be calculated to encourage. It is at 
the same time full of instruction, as attesting the conditions 
without which no measure of human prosperity can hope 
for perpetuity with any people. Thus viewed, it adds the 
sanction of history to the intuitions of morality and religion, 
that every attainment of a privilege is followed by a propor- 
tionate responsibility, every re-conquest of an inalienable 
right is attended by a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of high duties, and that constant vigilance, virtue and 
good faith, both public and private, are as indispensable 
to the maintenance of a high social and political great- 
ness, as to the movements by which such greatness is to 
be achieved. 

But if the progress towards social and political equality, 
so characteristic of that portion of Roman history which has 
suggested our subject, be viewed, as such phases of human 
advancement always should be, with reference to the mo- 
ral and ‘religious conditions of its success, it becomes as 
encouraging to humanity as, in itself considered, it is cer- 
tainly instructive. Viewed in such a light, it demonstrates, 
so far as the experience of one people can represent the 
capabilities and tendencies of mankind generally, that in- 
stitutions based in wrong and supported by violence, must 
not only provoke the resistance of the oppressed people, 
but that an attempt to give permanence to such unnatural 
relations between man and man will inevitably be defeated 
of its object ; that every advance towards a stage of human 
‘equality will in its turn become an agent in forwarding a 
still higher enfranchisement; that in the long issue of 
noble conflicts the tyranny of privilege and caste must 
give way to the rising genius of freedom and equity; and 
that, so long as the righteous struggle is guided by the 
wisdom of charity, combined with a resolute purpose, 
impelled by a constant and ever increasing faith in the 
efficacy of principle, and hallowed by a sacred regard for 
that pledged honor, the compromise of which no amount 
of received wrong can ever justify, the cause of humanity 
has nothing to fear, and every thing to hope, in its conflicts 
with the violence, tyranny and falsehood of the world. 

G. H. E. 
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Art. XXV. 


Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity ; or, the Race devel- 
oped and educated by degrees. 


In the barbarous ages, each one was a law unto him- 
self, and every man did what seemed right in his own 
eyes. Rude, without knowledge or religion, the intellect 
untrained, and the fiercest and foulest lusts and passions 
allowed to make their nest in the heart, and grow up 
there stronger and more ferocious every day, like a lion’s 
whelps—it was to be expected that scenes of violence and 
blood should come of these at last. It could be set down 
as certain that wrong and mutual injury would spring up ; 
that hatred and revenge, oppression and fierce retaliation, 
cruelty and murder, would stalk forth in every direction, 
making a demon-dance of life, and an actual flaming hell 
of this fair earth, which God has builded up for us to live on. 

To this and much more it actually came. Every gentle 
and loving thing was not, or hid itself in terror. Virtue 
and Goodness and Love went away sorrowful, finding 
no resting place for themselves ; not standing-room even 
in this wild tumult of passion and wrong, this savage 
struggle of the human mob, this ever dominant rule of 
whatever of the animal and sensual there is in man. 

This was the iron age, when Might fought it out trium- 
phantly against Right; when every one took the govern- 
ment into his own hands, redressed his own wrongs, real 
or imaginary; when Abel was in perpetual peril, and 
Cain had it all his own way, and slew his weaker brother 
when he would; when the blood-avenger pursued his 
victim with a tireless, wolfish ferocity, and there was no 
city of refuge; when, in short, man was only a higher 
sort of wild beast—higher only because of his superior 
cunning, and the greater intensity and tenacity of his hate, 
and the terribleness of his vengeance. 

After this came the Chief or the Master, the Lawgiver, 
and the Priest; and they, after a certain sort, brought 
these wild beasts into a human tameness, reduced these 
barbarians into some kind of order. Religion had much 
to do with this, and had a large part of the labor to 
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perform. Even the ruler and the lawgiver cannot get on 
with their part of the work without help from it. 

It is well known that all the ancient legislators, the 
celebrated law-makers of the great nations of the early 
ages, set up claims to intercourse with the gods, and 
declared their codes as the dictation of the deities. Zoro- 
aster was enlightened in a mount of fire, where his god 
reveals himself. Solon, even, must have his oracle to 
give dignity and authority to his laws. Lycurgus is not 
brave enough to legislate on his own authority, but must 
assert some divine sanction. Numa must have his Egeria, 
and Zaleucus his Minerva; and so on to the end. All 
feel the need of compelling respect and obedience by 
authority of the gods. 

The priests of religion diligently improved on this be- 
ginning, and added all manner of inventions and fables 
to illustrate the wrath and judgements of the gods on the 
disobedient in this life, and to set forth the fictitious tor- 
ments and terrors that awaited them in the next. The 
king, the lawgiver, and the priest were as one in this 
matter ; and the multitude, as superstitious as they were 
ignorant and savage, were afraid of the anger of the gods, 
of the flames of T'artarus, and stood in awe of those who 
represented the one, and could save them from, or devote 
them to, the other.! 


1 As proof of this statement, take the testimony of some of the old 
writers. 

Livy, the Roman historian, praises Numa,.because he invented the 
fear of the gods as a “a most efficacious means of governing the 
ignorant and barbarous populace.” Hist. i. 19. 

Strabo, the geographer, says, “It is impossible to govern women (! ?), 
and the gross multitude, or rabble, by thé precepts of philosophy, and 
keep them virtuous, pious, and holy. We must also employ supersti- 
tion, with its fables and prodigies. For the thunder, the torches, the 
serpents, the sceptres of the gods, are fables, as is all the ancient 
theology ; but legislators introduced these things as terrors to those 
who are of childish understanding,” (i. e. not instructed in philosophy.) 
Lib. i. 

Polybius, the great historian, makes this declaration: “Since the 
multitude is ever fickle, full of lawless desires, irrational passions and 
violence, there is no other way to keep them in order but by the fear 
and the terrors of the invisible world. On which account our ancestors 
seem to me to have acted judiciously when they contrived to bring into 
the popular belief these notions of the gods, and of the infernal regions.” 
Lib, vi. 56. 

30* 
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But all this while they loved injustice, revenge, and 
blood as much as if they had no faith in either gods or 
Tartarus. They sometimes conformed outwardly to the 
law of the ruler, to the ceremony of the priest, and ab- 
stained from open outrage and crime; not that they loved 
the sin any less, but that they feared hell more. 

Well, in such an age, and with such ferocious human 
brutes to deal with, and to be kept from tearing and 
devouring each other—this was something; to say the 
least, it was a gain on the unrestrained passions, and wild, 
lawless plunder and blood of the cast-iron era which pre- 
ceded it. There was a kind of order in it, and a certain 
sort of security in the rule of the kingsman, and the 
influence of the priest,;—not of the best kind, not of the 
highest class, I grant; but better than none, better than 
anarchy and the rule of the strongest. 

It is a good, the best thing doubtless, if you can, to 
transform the tiger toa lamb. This is the safest kind of 
security against his ferocity. But if you cannot do this, 
by all means cage him, for your own sake and for that of 
your neighbors,—or at least get him chained, speedily as 
may be, with a reasonably short chain. Perhaps in time, 
by a judicious treatment, you may make him quite gentle 
and tame; even trust him at last without a chain, and 
leave him to go his way without danger. But this tame- 
ness and absence of ferocity, be it noted, come, not of the 
cage or the chain, which only restrain, but of the judicious 
and kindly treatment which accompanies it. 

If we turn from these heathen lawgivers and priests to 
Moses and the Jews, we have a new order of things, and 
discover another forward step in the progress of religious 
thought and principles of action. We have not only the 
negative element, but the positive also; not only what you 
shall not do, but likewise what you shall do. This in the 
moral and practical part; while in the dogmatic we rise 
up from the darkness and confusion of the thousand 
petty and often brutal and lustful gods of the pagan, into 
the sublime but simple truth of the One Eternal, Almighty 


Dr. Good, in his Book of Nature, remarks that “Egypt is said to 
have been the inventress of this important and valuable part of the 
common tradition.” Harpers’ Edit. p. 338. 
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Jehovah, the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth, and the 
Sovereign of all nations. 

The lawgiver speaks with the authority of this Infinite 
Ruler to a chosen people, chosen to a special mission, and 
as the depositories of the divine oracles. The priest speaks 
to them by the same high authority ; and a religion and 
a worship are set up which seek, by multiplied guards 
and checks, to keep them separate from the abominations 
and bewilderments of the idolatrous heathen of the past, 
and of the then present, and to preserve the great truth 
of the Divine Unity and Providence unadulterated, as the 
polar star of religious developement and human progress. 

But the lawgiver and the priest, guided by a higher 
wisdom, do not attempt too much as yet. They remember 
the Egypt out of whose borders they have just gotten 
forth. They know that Egypt literal is symbolical of that 
greater Egypt of bondage to the animal and sensual, to 
ignorance and violence and misrule, in which the race 
was still entangled, and forth from which they knew it 
must be led slowly and painfully, with many wanderings 
and rebellions in the wilderness. 

Government and religion, therefore, still had an eye to 
this state of things, and got themselves constituted with 
special reference to the present as well as the future. 
They considered what class in God’s school of education 
and discipline the race and the chosen people were in, 
then and there; and finding it not the first class, but much 
below this, the law and the motive power, the thing to be 
done, and the thing not to be done, and the way of it, 
were all fitted to the actual present condition of man; 
though not without significant relations to the future, to 
advance upward to higher grades and classes, to the first 
even, at last. 

We have a law and ceremonial religion, a worship of 
outward forms, not greatly benefiting the heart, but be- 
getting an outward conformity, and compelling a famil- 
larity with great truths, which will eventually lead to 
something better than forms. 

We have now also, beside the negative, “ Thou shalt 
not steal, nor covet, nor bear false witness, nor murder,” 
the positive, “‘ Thou shalt be just and merciful, thou shalt 
be hospitable to the stranger, respectful to parents, chari- 
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table to the poor, and reverent and loving toward God. 
Thou shalt not only abstain from evil under this new law 
and religion, but thou shalt learn to do some good ; not 
only let go the wrong, but hold on to the right.” 

But this is to be accomplished by penalties, by threats 
of outward judgements and punishment. The highest 
motive is not yet brought into play ; the divinest method 
not yet reached. Though it command virtue and piety, 
it furnishes no living principle of righteousness, no spirit- 
ual life or energy, out of which this command was to get 
for itself a hearty and meritorious obedience. By holding 
forth only those motives which restrain the overt expres- 
sion of the passions, without purifying the affections, it 
secured at best but an outward mechanical obedience ; a 
conformity to the letter, while there was mostly an entire 
absence of the spirit. What was bidden was done, if at 
all, not from love of it, but from fear of the judgements 
denounced against the disobedient. The law of justice 
and mercy and charity and purity was respected or obeyed, 
not so much because of the clearly perceived rightness and 
excellency of them, but because of the penalty which was 
sure to follow every transgression of it. 

Well, this again was something gained—it was an 
advance upon the merely negative law and religion of the 
pagan. Justice was done, mercy was shown, the poor 
and the sorrowful were relieved and comforted, and the 
sanctity of virtue and chastity maintained. And so soci- 
ety gained greatly by this forward step, even if the indi- 
vidual did not attain to a higher moral perception, and a 
more spiritual inner life. So much good was done, and 
the world was so much the gainer, though it was done 
through fear of the punishments only of a righteous law. 

But this state of things was designed to be temporary, 
and was in the fulness of time to give place to a diviner 
law, and a more spiritual religion, addressing themselves 
to the inner man from a higher plane of truth and motive. 
It was needful in struggling forward and upward from the 
brutal and sensual of the iron age of old paganism, that 
the race should study for a time under the Jewish legis- 
lator, priest, and prophet; for these were the schoolmas- 
ters to bring us to Christ. Step by step man must come 
up over the rounds in the ladder of progress, till at last 
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from the topmost he steps to the highest pinnacle of the 
heavenly temple, and, exulting, beholds the new Jerusa- 
lem, the city of God, stretching out in glorious beauty 
around him on every side, into the infinite ! 

This is fulfilled in Christianity, which takes the place 
of the finished and abolished law of Moses, and of the 
religion of outward forms and ordinances, and is designed 
to complete the spiritual education of our race, and, no 
longer driving, to lead us and to win us to heaven and to 
God. It shows us, truly, the evils and the penalties of sin, 
but from a different and higher stand-point. It reveals to 
us the great fact that sin itself, marring the beauty of the 
divine image within us, darkening the soul with the smoke 
of its own internal volcanoes, snapping asunder the elec- 
tric wires by which we connect in quick telegraph with 
heaven, and casting us down into the deep places of pol- 
lution and self-degradation—that this is more terrible than 
any pain, more to be dreaded than any evil that may 
come of mere suffering. 

But Christianity does more than show us the evil of sin ; 
it reveals to us the ineffable loveliness of righteousness, of 
goodness and spiritual purity, and the unspeakable joy 
of loving and serving God for his own sake; God the 
Creator and Universal Father, the infinitely good and 
gracious, ‘‘ whose mercy is the central sun of all his 
glories joined in one.” From this side it appeals to the 
higher nature of man, to his moral sentiments, to his 
noblest spiritual faculties, and through faith quickens his 
affections to newness of life, and brings him into glad and 
grateful love of God, and into conformity with his holy 
law, making it intelligible to him how it is really the 
*¢ perfect law of liberty.” 

It is to this Paul refers when he says, “‘ The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death” ; or, in other words of his, “ But 
now we are delivered from the Law (of Moses,) that 
being dead wherein we were held; that we should serve 
in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.” 

The religion of Christ looks to the spirit only, caring 
little for the letter. It weighs the motive, and not the 
action. The Pharisee may throw a hundred pieces of 
gold into the treasury from mere ostentation and love of 
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applause, and they go for nothing, and get nothing in 
return. But the poor widow who casts in two mites for 
God’s sake, and the truth’s sake—she gets richest blessing, 
‘and is counted among the first in the kingdom of heaven. 

But the excellency of the gospel, of this new divine 
law, is that it is a law of life; or in other words, is life- 
giving, furnishing the motive, renewing the heart, and 
inspiring it with faith and affection. In this way, it makes 
the worship of God the offspring of love of God, and 
kindness toward man the fruit of love for man. It purifies 
the fountain, and then leaves the stream to flow as it lists. 
So it differs from the old law by begetting a spiritual 
energy in the heart of man, and a holy life out of this ; 
instead of producing only outward conformity by force of 
threats and promises, leaving the soul as dark, and the 
heart as hard as ever. 

And this great work of regeneration it accomplishes by 
showing us the Father, and revealing to us the exceeding 
mightiness and tenderness of his love; by exhibiting the 
glory of his perfections, and the harmony of them; by 
showing us that his power and wisdom and goodness are 
all pledged to the advancement of our highest spiritual 
interests. So, as the apostle has it, we come to love God 
because he has first loved us; and we adore and serve 
him because we love him. This is the newness of spirit, 
of motives and impulses and principles, which the gospel 
creates in the soul, and which the law of penalties and 
forms never could create there. 

And it enlarges and confirms this renewal by exhibiting . 
also the beauty of virtue, the worth of holiness, the sub- 
lime joy of doing right because it is right, of doing and 
being good for the heaven there is in the good itself. It 
makes us see how a righteous and true life is its own 
reward—how to be in the temper and spirit of Christ, to 
be like God, is, in and of itself, the highest blessedness 
which men or angels can experience. In this way it 
calls and wins the believer to a life of holiness and heav- 
enly-mindedness, of love and spiritual obedience, and not 
by threats of terror and the penalties of disobedience. 
It imparts saving knowledge of God, and through this 
quickens into life and action a faith which works by love, 
purifies the heart, regenerates the affections, and conse- 
crates the whole man to God and good. 
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Thus have we, briefly and imperfectly enough, pre- 
sented the spiritual and religio-legislative progress of our 
race from barbarism and the law of brute force, through 
paganism and superstition, through Judaism and the law 
of Moses, up to the Christian “ law of liberty,” the law 
of life in Christ Jesus. 

The Christian should be very thankful for the New 
Testament, this latest and last covenant between God and 
man, which makes its appeals to reason, to the noblest 
faculties of the soul, and the gentlest affections of the 
heart ; which seeks, not to terrify, but to encourage, not 
to drive through fear, but to win through love ; and which, 
when our last study is finished, our last lesson learned in 
this life-school, points us to the perfect knowledge and 
glory and blessedness which await us in the heavenly 
world. t Bm Te 


Arr. XXVI. 
Notes on 2 Peter, iii. 


WE shall not undertake to furnish extended comments 
on every verse of this chapter, but shall devote our main 
labor to the explanation of those passages in it which are 
supposed to discountenance the sentiments of Universalists. 

Before doing this, however, a word or two as to the 
principles which should govern an interpreter may not 
be out of place. First, then, in forming a sound judge- 
ment as to the real signification of many portions of 
holy writ, it is essential to know when they were written. 
Take the Apocalypse as an illustration. If this book 
was written before the overthrow of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Hebrew commonwealth, it is easy to 
ascertain the meaning of many allusions, the ground 
of many references. But if it was composed between 
the years 90 and 100 of the Christian era, then there 
are many things in it which we despair of ever under- 
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standing. So in respect to 2 Peter, ina degree; if we 
bear in mind that it was written but a few years before 
the Apostle’s death, and but a short time prior to the 
destruction of the Hebrew nation, we shali discover the 
pertinency of many of his remarks. But there is another 
matter in regard to the interpretation of our chapter, 
which it is still more important to bear in mind ; and that 
is, the poetical character of many of the expressions. It 
must be remembered that the Scriptures weré written 
centuries ago, and by men of a different nation from our 
own. Every nation, every age almost, has its peculiar 
literature ; and there is a world-wide difference between 
the taste of the Orientals and that of the Occidentals. It 
has been complained of us, that we are phlegmatic, coldly 
critical, aiming at extreme exactness of expression, and 
condemning every extreme flight of fancy as violating 
the canons of good taste. In our turn, we complain of 
the extravagances of eastern literature ; the bold hyper- 
boles, the frequent personifications, the catachresis of 
oriental writers, especially of former ages, bespeak in our 
judgement a delirium of fancy, a wildness of conceit, 
which we can hardly tolerate. Now, if we were going to 
construct a new language, or to settle the canons of good 
taste for our own generation, or for our successors, it 
might do for us to sit in judgement on the style of our 
predecessors. But such criticisms are out of place, when 
we are simply inquiring what they meant by a certain 
phraseology. They employed the language which they 
had, to express their ideas; it may be that it was not so 
exact and precise as our own, but it was all they had. 
Living, especially as the Hebrews did, in an eastern clime, 
where the sky was for months cloudless, and where at 
night the stars shone with a brilliancy far surpassing the 
display we witness; seeing from day to day the gushes 
of sunlight tinging with a deeper radiance and an intenser 
brightness the scenery around ; dwelling, too, as they did 
in the plastic period of their language, in tents, and jour- 
neying from mountain to valley, in intimate communion 
with nature under all-her varied moods, it is not surprising 
that their dialect became exceedingly poetical. Every 
young and comparatively uncultivated people has an un- 
polished dialect ; critical exactness is the offspring of long 
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cultivation ; and before the invention of the art of printing, 
when books were both scarce and dear, the few books that 
were in existence would exert a powerful influence on the 
style of all who perused them. Especially would the 
sacred books of the Jews have a mighty effect on the 
literary taste of that nation; and we find everywhere in 
the compositions of the New Testament writers, writing 
though they were in another language, that the peculiar 
idioms of the Hebrew dialect, and, still more, the symbols 
and imagery of the Old Testament writers, constantly 
reappear. We therefore must guard against straining 
their meaning, especially in rhetorical passages. The 
interpreter must remember that he is explaining the lan- 
guage, not of cold-blooded Englishmen, not of critical 
philosophers, but of lively Orientals, who are striving to 
express in startling terms facts that ought to move the 
hearts and quicken the consciences of those to whom they 
write. Had the apostles employed such terms as we 
might, in deference to popular taste, use in our day, to 
set forth precisely the same facts, their words would have 
seemed tame and cold, and perhaps almost soothed their 
brethren to sleep. 

In interpreting this chapter, therefore, we shall endeavor 
to recollect that it is the language of a Hebrew we are 
explaining,—a Hebrew familiar with the glowing imagery 
of Isaiah, Joel, and David, and writing to Orientals of 
lively intellects and warm imaginations. We have often 
thought that the interpreter, who would go to the poetry 
of the Scriptures prepared to understand its spirit, might 
profitably read some of the speeches of the Indians of our 
own forests. One pithy address, made by an aged chief 
who was smitten with blindness, occurs to our mind. 
Said he to some visitors, “I am an aged hemlock ; the 
winds of a hundred winters have whistled through my 
branches ; I am dead at the top. Why I am spared, the 
Great Spirit only knows.’’ We need not say that there 
is beauty in such language, coming from such a source ; 
but it would sound overstrained, did it proceed from the 
lips of a European. The fact that the genius of the In- 
dian’s language tolerates such figures renders that proper 
for him which in our own tongue would seem affected or 
puerile. And when one is tempted to attach undue stress 
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to the language of the New Testament writers, let him 
ask, not how should I express a certain idea, but how 
would a fervid Oriental, accustomed to the language of 
passion, set it forth ? 

The second Epistle of Peter is generally admitted to 
have been written about the year 66 of the Christian era. 
Its main object was, as indeed that of the first Epistle 
had been, to stir up the minds of the brethren, and bring 
to their remembrances the words spoken before by the 
holy prophets, and the commandment or teachings of the 
apostles of the Lord and Saviour. (Verses 1, 2.) 

‘¢‘ Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last 
days scoffers, [in Greek, shameless scoffers,] walking 
after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of 
his coming ? [that is, either his promised coming, or the 
fulfilment of this promise ?] for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation. (Verses 3, 4.) 

The phrase “last days” reminds us of one expression 
in 1 John, ii. 18. “ Little children, it is the last time; 
and as ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now 
are there many antichrists; whereby we know that it is 
the last time.” John has doubtless reference here to a 
prophecy which the Saviour had uttered, when speaking 
of events that should precede his coming. ‘“ Then if any 
man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there, be- 
lieve it not. For there shall arise false Christs, and false 
prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders ; inso- 
much that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect.” (Matt. xxiv. 23, 24.) Now, whatever Peter 
meant by the phrase “ last days,” it is evident that it was 
a period which had already come, or was on the eve of 
coming, when he wrote: Scoffers had already begun to 
ask, Where is the promised coming of Christ? There 
were among those who were enrolled as Christians many 
who had no deep faith in Jesus. Hearing the apostles 
preach that ere that generation should pass away, their 
Lord would come again to inflict terrible judgements on 
the Hebrew race, and being convinced by the miraculous 
power of the disciples that God was with them, they 
banded themselves with the believers, in order to escape 
destruction. Time, however, rolled away; year after 
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year passed, and yet the Saviour came not. Some of the 
disciples had already been slain; James had been exe- 
cuted by Herod, Stephen stoned by a mob, and others, 
worn out with sufferings and toil, or hunted down by per- 
secution, seemed about to find in the grave the rest denied 
them on earth. These irreligious converts would natu- 
rally begin to doubt as to the truth of what the apostles 
had taught. They knew that the disciples affirmed that 
Christ had said, ‘‘ For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, and then shall he reward every man 
according to his works. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
There be some standing here who shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” It 
was not unnatural, therefore, for men who had endured 
with impatience the restraints of the gospel, and whose 
passions were clamoring for gratification, to reason in this 
manner: “ The disciples are fast dying; those who lis- 
tened, as is pretended, to the words of Christ, on that 
occasion, are almost all gone. If the events they foretell 
are going to take place in their lifetime, we ought soon ta 
witness them. But no sign of them appears; matters 
move on in their wonted order, and neither heaven nor 
earth gives evidence of the coming of the Lord. We 
have been deluded; let us therefore return to our old 
course. This coming of Christ that you have been telling 
of, as to happen before this generation shall pass away,— 
we have no faith in it.” 

The apostle proceeds to meet the objections of this 
class of men. The case of the antediluvians presents an 
instance of similar delusion. Perhaps the reference Christ 
had made to that instance suggests the illustration. Said 
he, when foretelling his coming, after having remarked, 
‘This generation shall not pass away till all these things 
be fulfilled,” ‘ But of that day and hour [that is, of the 
precise time] knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only. But as the days of Noe 
were, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. 
For as in the days that were before the flood they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noe entered into the ark, and knew not, 
until the flood came and took them all away, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be.” (Matt. xxiv. 36-39.) 
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That fatal security of the antediluvians had its counter- 
part in the contemporaries of Peter. _And the apostle 
proceeds to remind them of this fact. ‘ For this they 
are willingly ignorant of, that by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water: [that is, existing thus, a part 
above, a part beneath the billows :] whereby the world 
that then was, being overflowed with water, perished. 
But the heavens and the earth, which are now, by the 
same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgement and perdition of ungodly men.” 
(Verses 5-7.) 

Peter recollects the promise that no flood should again 
sweep over the face of the earth, and extinguish human 
life. Hence he speaks of the coming judgements, which 
were to destroy the ungodly men of his own day, under 
the symbol of fire. We need not tell any one who is 
conversant with the Scriptures, that by the phrase “a day 
of judgement,” is meant any period of time when any 
particular race or city received the chastisement of its 
crimes. Although our version inserts the definite article 
before the word “day,” it is lacking in the original. Any 
period, therefore, when God should inflict on the unbe- 
lieving Jews and faithless Christians the terrible punish- 
ments which both Christ and the apostles so often speak 
of, as to be sent before that generation should pass away, 
might be styled, according to Hebraistic usage, “a day 
of judgement and destruction for ungodly men.” And 
nothing more seems intended in these verses, than that as 
the contemporaries of Noah were swept away in their 
careless security by the flood, so the contemporaries of 
Peter, who had been so long offending heaven, should be 
overwhelmed equally suddenly by judgements of a differ- 
ent character. The same almighty hand that had rolled 
a flood over the earth could send other evils on the obsti- 
nate, unbelieving, and reckless of Peter’s day. And the 
fact that such evils had not already begun was no excuse 
for doubt ; for ‘one day is with the Lord asa thousand 
_— and a thousand years as one day.” (Verse 8.) 

vents may seem long in ripening ; but a single electric 
spark from the divine battery may kindle the magazine, 
and scatter death and dismay around. So clear is the 
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divine foresight, that distance in time makes no difference 
with Jehovah ; what he predicts must come to pass, what 
he purposes must be accomplished, even though the agen- 
cies that are to bring them about lie shrouded in the womb 
of remote futurity. 

Not content with this general statement, Peter proceeds 
to show why it was that punishment had been delayed. 
‘¢ The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some 
men count slackness; but is long-suffering towards us, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.”’ (Verse 9.) 

Some might be disposed to accuse the Almighty of 
undue severity, did the full chastisement of one’s guilt fall 
forthwith, ow the guilty head. ‘ How know we,” they 
might ask, “that the guilty would not have reformed, 
had longer opportunity been granted them? Conscience 
might have lashed them with its scorpion thongs, and 
remorse upbraided them with its harrowing rebukes ; but 
they are harshly flung down to death, ere they have begun 
to realize their baseness.’’ God’s government is a merci- 
ful government; every opportunity is afforded to the sinful 
to reform; it is only when men misinterpret the divine 
patience, and, because sentence is not speedily executed 
against the evil-doer, set their hearts to do evil, that the 
rod of correction falls, and the bolt of vengeance shivers 
a corrupt race to atoms. And we cannot help remarking 
what a terrible warning is administered in the history of 
the Jews to our own nation. We have a giant sin in our 
land ; three millions of bondmen are daily pleading with 
a pitying God against our oppression. ‘Thousands, how- 
ever, (and among these are many of the most gifted 
intellects of our land,) fancy that, because prosperity still 
smiles on our country, we have no reason to dread heav- 
en’s chastisement for our cruelty to the bondmen. Alas 
for us, if this idea become general! Unless we speedily 
arouse to overthrow this giant crime, it needs no prophet’s 
skill to foretell that some celestial mandate will be heard 
exclaiming with reference to the tree of our nation’s glory, 
“Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground?’ Peter 
felt, in respect to his own associates, that the very circum- 
stance that so many were misinterpreting the grounds of 
the divine delay was a reason that the storm would soon 
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break fearfully upon the land. Space for reformation had 
been granted, and it was used for sin. What profit in 
allowing farther time, when it would only deepen men’s 
criminality ? 

“ But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night ; in which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be burnt 
up. Seeing, then, that all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness ; looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God, wherein the heavens, being 
on fire, shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat? Nevertheless, we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, beloved, seeing that 
ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be found 
of 3m in peace, without spot, and blameless.” 

Before proceeding to point out what we deem the true 
import of these verses, we cannot help remarking that 
even if it be allowed that they teach the destruction of the 
material universe, they do not disprove the doctrine of 
Universalism. Grant that God has purposed to blend in 
one confused and blazing mass the visible heavens and 
the firm earth, and so consume them that not a vestige of 
their former elements remains; can this circumstance hin- 
der Christ from accomplishing his plan of redeeming man ? 
Might not both these results enter into the comprehensive 
counsels of the Deity? On the strength of those clear 
passages which teach that Christ must reign, till all foes 
are put, through the power of the Father, beneath his 
feet, and that Christ will at last deliver up his kingdom to 
God, so that He may be all in all, the reverent, hopeful 
believer might trust with unabated confidence that man 
will be redeemed from sin, and rendered submissive to 
Christ and God. It is quite as much because we feel 
that the cause of sound exegesis is concerned in the inter- 
pretation we place on these verses, as on account of their 
bearing on the grand point in dispute between Universal- 
ists and partialists, that we have entered on this work. 
Still, we have no disposition to hide our conviction that, 
on account of the notions commonly associated with the 
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doctrine of the end of the world, it is important for us to 
know whether this chapter does or dves not teach the 
destruction of the material universe. 

In the comparison which introduces these texts, we see 
almost the same phraseology that Christ employs in warn- 
ing his-disciples to be in readiness for his coming. The 
language employed, too, to set forth the judgements or 
important events which Peter has in mind, is no more 
strong, no more startling, than Christ employs in Matt. 
xxiv. Let us quote a few verses from that chapter. 
‘“‘ Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the 
sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers [or 
constellations] of the heavens shall be shaken; and then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven; and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth [or land] mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. And he shall send 
his angels with a trumpet of great sound; and they shall 
gather together his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other. . . . Verily I say unto 

ou, This generation shall not pass till all these things be 
fulfilled.’ (Verses 29-31, 34.) Now it is proper to 
remark, on this quotation, that, whatever Christ might 
mean by it, it was something to be fully accomplished 
during the lifetime of some who were already living when 
he spoke. If we consult the Old Testament, we see the 
source whence both the Saviour and the apostles drew 
many of their most vivid images, many of their most 
gorgeous symbols. Read Isaiah, xxxiv., and one will 
discover that the judgements hanging over Idumea are 
symbolized by the starry host’s being dissolved, the heav- 
ens’ being rolled together as a scroll. So in Joel, ii, 
when the ravages of locusts are described, it is said, 
‘‘'The earth shall quake before them; the heavens shall 
tremble ; the sun and the moon shall be dark, and the 
stars shall withdraw their shining.” These quotations 
might be multiplied to almost any desirable extent; but 
what is already adduced shows that the Hebrew prophets, 
poets as they were, employed such metaphors as the roll- 
ing away of the heavens, their absolute dissolution, the 
falling of the stars, the darkening of sun and moon, to 
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set forth outward calamities, terrible reverses, or any 
striking displays of the divine displeasure with man. 

And now let us see if we can ascertain the ground of 
this phraseology. A simple explanation may be furnished 
of it, by saying that it is the language of high passion. 
Intense excitement, excessive fear, spurns the dialect of 
cool reason, and pictures every thing in gorgeous colors, 
To the man who has not learned to school his feelings, 
and who beholds dreadful calamities hanging over his 
land or tribe, it seems as if the wheels of nature had 
stopped, and every thing were hurled into chaos, Indeed, 
it is the same to the individual doomed to death, to have 
his life extinguished, as though the sun were blotted out, 
and the earth had vanished like a dream, The latter 
catastrophe could occasion to him no more than the loss 
of his physical existence. Bearing this fact in mind, we 
see why it was that the Hebrew prophets, addressing, as 
they did, a people whose imaginations were lively, but 
whose consciences were dull, used such terms. They 
wished to produce a powerful effect; they aimed to speak 
not merely to the cold intellect, but to the passions ; they 
designed to. startle, terrify, move. If their expressions 
could arouse the sluggish, overawe the turbulent, frighten 
the reckless, stir all, they stopped not to inquire whether 
they were philosophically accurate, or critically correct. 
They wished to make the people feel, and if they suc- 
ceeded in this, their work was done. Now Christ and 
the apostles had the same kind of people to move,—-men 
of keen fancies, warm passions, and yet of slumbering 
consciences. The evils hanging over their contemporaries 
were quite as terrible as any that ever descended on 
Idumea or Babylon. Both the Saviour, therefore, and 
the disciples employ the old imagery to foretell these ca- 
lamities. It was as needful to make the Jews and Chris» 
tians of the first century realize the awful evils then 
impending over Judea, as it had been to make Isaiah’s 
associates aware of the judgements that were soon to 
break on the land of Edom. Metaphors less bold, ex- 
pressions more tame, would seem unsuited to the gravity 
of the occasion, because those whom Christ addressed, 
and to whom the apostles preached, were familiar with 
the language of Isaiah and all the prophets. 
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Remembering these things, let us apply them to the 
language of Peter. What is his aim? First, to con- 
vince those to whom he writes that a great overturn is to 
take place in their affairs. So great is it, that if the for- 
mer heavens and earth had passed away, and a new uni- 
verse had been created, it could hardly make a greater 
change in their condition. This change, however, was one 
close at hand ; for he urges them to look for and haste to 
this period. If, however, the coming of the day of God 
was not to take place till the end of the material universe, 
there were no pertinency in such language. They could 
not expect to hasten it, ror was there any special propriety 
.in their looking for it. It was to happen thousands of 
years after they had passed to the tomb. If, however, 
we suppose the apostle to have reference to occurrences 
to happen before that generation should pass away, then 
there is a peculiar pertinency in his remarks; as if he 
had said, ‘‘ Those who listened to Christ’s words are fast 
growing old; the events he foretold, as sure to happen 
before this generation should pass away, are close at 
hand; his coming will be sudden, the judgements he will 
inflict on the ungodly will be terrible ; and, inasmuch as 
corrupt institutions will be overthrown, and base and 
faithless men be destroyed, how holy, devout, and watch- 
ful persons ought ye to be, looking for and hasting unto 
the coming of that day of God wherein he will deliver 
the faithful from their persecution, and hurl the sinful 
down to death!” (Compare Matt. xxiv. 42-51.) In 
this connection, we may remark that other phraseology 
in the passage under consideration seems to have been 
suggested by or borrowed from Isaiah. ‘ For, behold,” 
says Jehovah by the mouth of the prophet, ‘I create new 
heavens and a new earth; and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind.” (lxv. 17.) Again, 
‘¢ For as the new heavens and the new earth, which I will 
make, shall remain before me, saith Jehovah, so shall your 
seed and your name remain. And it shall come to pass, 
that from one new moon to another, and from one sabbath 
to another, shall all flesh come to worship before me, saith 
the Lord.” (lxvi. 22, 23.) Now the terms in which these 
statements are made imply that the new heavens and new 
earth are to be witnessed and enjoyed by men in the 
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present state of existence; in other words, they are a 
symbol of some great temporal and spiritual blessings. 

What, then, is the construction which may be placed 
on these verses from Peter? We have already intimated 
that they imply that a great change was to take place in 
the affairs of both Jews and Christians. Ina short time 
after this chapter was written, Palestine was ravaged, 
Jerusalem conquered by armies of Romans, hundreds of 
thousands of the Hebrews were slain by sword or famine, 
the miserable remnant sold into slavery, and the Jewish 
power humbled and broken. But the Jews had been the 
bitterest opposers of the Christians; the heathen, in- 
deed, seldom seem to have persecuted them, save when 
they had been instigated thereto by the Jews. No sooner, 
therefore, were the Hebrews prostrated than the affairs of 
the followers of Christ became more prosperous. No 
longer exposed to the arts of the bitterest of their foes, no 
longer followed by Jewish malignity, they had a breathing 
spell from their trials, and opportunity peacefully to prop- 
agate their faith. It seemed to them as though they were 
in a new world. The terrific convulsions and trials 
which caused the destruction of the Hebrew nation, and 
which, had they been protracted, might have involved the 
Christians themselves in ruin, (Matt. xxiv. 21, 22,) were 
as dreadful and fatal to the Jews as the destruction of the 
universe itself; while the more quiet state which suc- 
ceeded was to the believers in Christ a new heaven and 
new earth. Violence and cruelty had been the law of 
the former state; but in this new world righteousness 
dwelt. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that we regard 
the apostle as foreshowing, not the destruction of the 
outward universe, but terrible reverses that were to over- 
take the Jews, and the consequent introduction of a bet- 
ter, more peaceful condition of affairs for Christians. A 
change in the outward circumstances of the latter, and an 
improved moral feeling on the part of their associates, 
were as beneficial to them as though the former earth, 
loaded as it was with fraud and cruelty, had been annihi- 
lated, and a new universe been created. Probably, too, 
the reference which he had already made to the antedilu- 
vians, shapes his metaphors in the verses under review. 
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The flood made an improvement in the moral condition 
of Noah and his family, because it freed them from asso- 
ciation with ungodly men, and from their persecutions. 
The state of things after the Jewish power was broken in 
the first century, was for the Christians somewhat analo- 
gous ; the deadliest of their foes, the most cunning and 
untiring of their adversaries, had been swept from earth. 
Was it, then, any exaggeration of poetic license, to speak 
of Christians as occupying a new world ? 

This fact, however, that a change in the mental and 
moral condition of a people is as important in its effects 
as would be an absolute re-creation of their land, may be 
illustrated by citing the case of Mexico. There is a 
country on which Providence has showered his bounties 
lavishly. Situated, as it is, almost under the tropics, the 
chains of mountains which lift their crests heavenward 
diversify the scenery, and secure a wonderful variety of 
climates. Within a few milés of each other, the rich 
fruits of the torrid zone, and the hardier plants of a tem- 
perate clime, can be reared in abundance; rich mines, 
too, are hidden beneath the surface of the ground, and 
need only patient, skilful industry to drag their treasures 
forth. There is every thing within the land to secure 
abounding prosperity, but men. Beings wearing the hu- 
man form are found there, but high-minded, intelligent, 
upright men are sadly wanting. Let us imagine a case ; 
suppose that of the multitudes of priests in that over-bur- 
dened land, thousands of whom are sensual, indolent, 
and radically vile, one-third should emulate the devotion, 
obtain the intelligence, and perform the toils of the aver- 
age of Protestant ministers, another third become teach- 
ers of youth, and the residue either give their attention to 
some useful scientific pursuits, or engage in some depart- 
ment of productive industry ; suppose that a system of 
common schools like those of New England were estab- 
lished ; that canals were dug, railroads built, irrigation 
practised : would not the general comfort of the people 
be iramensely increased ? Would not the earth yield far 
more bountifully, and poverty, leprosy, and kindred evils 
be speedily lessened or entirely destroyed? Such a 
change, though simply of the mental and moral character 
of the people, would be productive of greater benefits 
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than though the mountains were cleft by some volcanic 
agency, and poured forth silver and gold in one blazing 
stream, or the earth were to be made to yield as bounti- 
fully as Eden. In one sense, the land would be the 
same; the gushes of sunlight would descend no more 
powerfully, the mountains would stand no more grand, 
the streams flow no more rapidly, the earth have no more 
elements of fertility or wealth in its bosom; but labor, 
perseveringly, skilfully applied, would make the soil teem 
with plenty, and a higher tone of moral sentiment convert 
the country from the pandemonium which now it is, almost 
into a heaven. Indeed, this mental, moral change in the 
people, introducing as it would outward improvements of 
the most beneficent character, were infinitely better for 
the Mexicans, than any change in the external atmosphere 
that might secure a blander climate, or give to the light 
of sun and stars more gorgeousness, provided the people 
were left ignorant, slothful, destitute, and corrupt. It 
were hardly poetry to say that the old heavens and former 
earth had passed away, and that they lived in a new uni- 
verse, were such a reform in their spiritual condition to 
be brought about. 

But we must draw these observations to a close. This 
whole chapter has, as we conceive, special application to 
the contemporaries of Peter, and to events which they 
were to witness. Principles, however, are of eternal 
importance, and applicable to all times. Now, as eighteen 
centuries ago, it is a truth that spiritual excellence is the 
highest attainment of man, and the only ground of per- 
manent security. God did not make some strange depar- 
ture from the ordinary course of his providence, when he 
hurled the Jews down to destruction for their crimes. 
Their wretched fate was but another illustration of the old 
truth, that “the nation and kingdom that will not serve 
God shall perish.” ‘Let our nation consider this lesson 
and tremble. And let our sect, too, learn from the won- 
derful protection extended to the early Christians, and 
from the success they won, that earnest devotion, calm 
faith, sterling integrity, are sure causes of happiness and 
triumph. M. G. 
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Art. XXVII. 
Rev. Albert Barnes on Endless Punishment. 


The aie of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature. By Joseph Butler, LL. D., Late Lord Bishop 
of Durham. With an Introductory Essay, by Albert Barnes. New 
York: Jonathan Leavitt. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1833. 1 vol. 


12mo. pp. 294, 


In an age when infidelity and dissoluteness of life had 
become so wide-spread, as they had in England between 
the middle of the seventeenth and the middle of the 
eighteenth centuries, a work like that of Butler’s Analogy 
could not fail to be hailed with joy by every lover of 
Christian truth and human virtue. And it could hardly 
fail to produce the happiest results, wherever it was atten- 
tively read and carefully weighed. Well does our essay- 
ist, who writes the introduction to the edition before us, 
remark of that dissolute period : — 


“Those were dark and portentous times which succeeded the 
reign of the second Charles. That voluptuous and witty monarch 
contributed more than any mortal before or since his time to fill 
a nation with. infidels and debauchees. Corruption had seized upon 
the highest orders of the state ; and it flowed down on all ranks of 
the community. ‘Every grade in life had caught the infection of the 
court. Profligacy is alternately the parent and the child of unbelief. 
The unthinking multitude of courtiers and flatterers that fluttered 
around the court of Charles had learned to scoff at Christianity, and 
to consider ‘it as not worth the trouble of anxious thought. The 
influence of the court extended over the nation. It soon infected 
the schools and professions; and perhaps there has not been a time 
in British history, when infidelity had become so general, and had 
assumed a form so malignant. It had attached itself to dissolute- 
ness, deep, dreadful, and universal. It was going hand in hand with 
all the pleasures of a profligate court ; it was identified with all that 
actuated the souls of Charles and his ministers; it was the kind of 
infidelity which fitted an unthinking age—scorning alike reason, 
hilosophy, patient thought, and purity of morals. So that, in the 
nguage of Butler, ‘it had come to be taken for granted, by many 
rsons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject of investigation, 
ut that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious, and accord- 
VOL. IX. 2 
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ingly they treat it as if, in the present age, this were an agreed 
point among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by 
way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of 
the world.’ ” 


Originating soon after such an age as this, and throwing 
up so powerful and timely a bulwark against this tide of 
infidelity and dissoluteness, it is no wonder that Butler’s 
Analogy was welcomed by all denominations of Chris- 
tians, and that it has since become so widely popular in 
the Christian world, as to be regarded as a kind of text- 
book, or manual of reference, on the subject of which it 
treats, among students of theology, and in nearly all our 
colleges and higher institutions of learning. No wonder, 
after the attempts of the theologians of former ages to stay 
the tide of infidelity and vice by denouncing reason in mat- 
ters of religion as a dangerous and carnal weapon, that such 
a work as this should have opened a new era in the mode 
of religious discussion ; and when by this it was seen how 
easily infidelity might be met and confounded by its own 
weapons, it is not strange that Bishop Butler was clothed 
with high honors, appealed to as a standard writer, and 
that this great work has exerted a powerful influence, both 
upon Christian writers and upon the more candid and 
honest part of infidel opposers. Far from agreeing with 
the Bishop in all the views advanced in his Analogy, or 
admitting the justness and legitimacy of all the deduc- 
tions he makes from the premises laid down, we neverthe- 
less admire the originality of his thoughts and: the bold 
and vigorous style of his arguments. : 

But it is not so much our object, in this paper, to notice 
and comment on the great work of Bishop Butler, as to 
notice the Essay introductory to the present edition, and 
its distinguished author, Rev. Albert Barnes,! of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Barnes is doubtless a man of genius, of 
originality, of a vigorous and independent mind, of much 
broader views and greater liberality of feeling than most 
men of his class, (Presbyterian,) and withal, we believe, 


1 We omit the title D. D., often given to Mr. Barnes, for the reason 
that when conferred upon, or proffered to him, some years since, he 
declined accepting it, stating, if we rightly remember, that he believed 
it wrong for any man to wear it. 
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honest in the avowal of his convictions, whether they 
agree precisely with those of his party or not. We ad- 
mire his independence in openly avowing his opinions, 
when he is obliged to differ from many of his own sect. 
We admire his frankness in confessing his inability to 
explain mysteries which he cannot understand. And still 
more do we admire his philanthropy, which seeks for a 
greater good than the limits of his creed will allow him 
to hope for. 

We wish to present the reader here with a few choice 
passages from this distinguished writer, on the value and 
necessity of reason in matters of religion; on the impor- 
tance of full, free, and untrammelled discussion ; on the 
abhorrence with which he sees every thing hewed, cut, 
shaped, or cramped into the narrow limits of a creed ; 
and on the readiness with which he repudiates the grounds 
on which many early, and some modern, Calvinists have 
undertaken to defend their system. 

On the first of these topics he says :— 


“We have sat down in pensive grief when we heard from the lips 
of tyros in divinity, (as the first message which they bring us,) sol- 
emn and unmeasured denunciations of reason in matters of religion. 
We have asked ourselves, whence the herald has derived his commis- 
sion to commence an assault on what has been implanted in the 
bosom of man by the Almighty? Has the book which he holds in 
his hands told him to utter unfeeling and proscriptive maledictions 
on all just views of mental operations? Has God commissioned 
him to summon the world to a rejection of all the lessons taught by 
the investigations of mind, the decisions of conscience, and the course 
of events. . . . We marvel not that thinking men shrink from 
such sweeping denunciations. Nor do we wonder that the ministry 
is often despised, the sanctuary forsaken, and the day-dreams of any 
errorist adopted, who professes to give their proper place to the 
inferences drawn from the government of God. It is a maxim, we 
think, which should rule in the hearts of Christian men, and 


* Most of all, in man that ministers 
And serves the altar,’ 


that the world is to be convinced that Christians are not of necessity 
fools. And in doing this, we care not how much of sound reason 
and true philosophy and the analogies of nature are brought into the 
sacred desk. . . . The truth is, that those who have done most 
to villify and abuse the use of reason have been the very men who 
have incorporated the most of false philosophy into their systems of 
divinity.” —Essay, p. 58. 
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On the second topic named, Mr. Barnes says : — 


“The great principle is to go forth through this country, and is 
never to be recalled, that there is no subject pertaining to the com- 
mon welfare that may not be freely and fully canvassed and exam- 
ined. . . . This right is secured to us by the God that made 
us, and is inwrought in all the elements of freedom and accountable 
moral agency. God has given us the right to examine all things, 
and investigate all opinions in science and in morals. He invites us 
to it by the original aspirations for truth which he has breathed into 
our souls, and which are as inexhaustible as the soul itself. He 
invites us to it in his own word; and no book ever written is so 
much the friend of free and ample discussion as the Bible. All his 
works invite us to it; the heavens gaze upon us at night, asking us 
to turn away from earth and investigate their motion. This doc- 
trine, that all things may be subjected to free discussion, is the only 
thing that now spreads alarm over the despotism of the oriental 
world, and that now threatens to subvert the thrones of Europe. 
. - Mind is to meet mind ; thought conflict with thought ; the 
struggling powers are to come in collision with each other, and truth 
is to be elicited, as the spark glows from the collision of the flint and 
the steel. And it is to be assumed, in this nation, that if there is 
any thing in science, morals, or public sentiment, that can be proved 
to be wrong, it is to be abandoned forthwith ; if any public custom 
cannot be defended, it is to be laid aside ; and if there be any thing, 
in reference to which it is maintained that it may not be investigated, 
be it in morals, in habits, or in religion, it is to be assumed that that 
must be wrong, and that it is known to be wrong.”—Address at 
Hamilton College, 1836, pp. 22-24. 


On the third topic named, he says : — 


‘We honor the toils of a man who tells of the uses, beauties, and 
medicinal properties of the plant, far more than of him who merely 
declares its rank, its order, its class in the Linnzan system. So in 
theology, we admire the greatness of mind which can bring out an 
original truth, illustrate it, and show its proper bearing on the spir- 
itual interests of our race, far more than we do the plodding chiseller 
who shapes it to its place in the system. It makes no small demand 
on our patience, when we see the system-maker remove angle after 
angle, and apply stroke after stroke to some great mass of truth 
which a mighty genius has struck out, but which keen-eyed and 
jealous orthodoxy will not admit to its proper bearing on the souls 
of men, until it is located in a creed, and cramped into some frame- 
work of faith, that has been reared around the Bible. Our sympa- 
thy with such men as Butler, and Chalmers, and Foster, and Hall, 
is far greater than with Turretine or Ridgeley. With still less pa- 
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tience do we listen to those whose only business it is to shape and 
and reduce to prescribed form; who never look at a passage in the 
Bible, or a fact in nature, without first robbing it of its freshness by 
an attempt to give it a sectarian location ; who never stumble on an 
original and unclassified idea, without asking whether the system- 
maker has left any niche for the late-born intruder, and who applies 
to it all tests as to a nondeseript substance in chemistry, in order to 
fasten on it the charge of an affinity with some rejected confession, 
or some creed of a suspected name. This is to abuse reason and 
revelation, for the sake of putting honor on creeds. . . . It is 
to doom the theologian to an eternal dwelling in Greenland frost and 
snows, instead of sending him forth to breathe the mild air of free- 
dom, and to make him a large-minded and fearless interpreter of the 
oracles of God.”—Essay, p. 16. 


Upon the fourth or last topic, read the following : — 


“ But when they told of imputing the sin of one man to another, 
and of holding that other to be personally answerable for it, it is 
no wonder that such minds as that of Butler recoiled, for there is 
nothing like this in nature. When they affirmed that men have no 
power to do the will of God, and yet will be damned for not doing 
what they have no capacity to perform, it is no wonder that he 
started back, and refused to attempt to find an analogy ; for it is 
unlike the common sense of men. When they told of a limited 
atonement,of confining the original applicability of the blood of 
Christ to the elect alone,—there was no analogy to this in all the 
dealings of God towards sinners, in the sunbeam, in the dew, the 
rain, in running rivulets, or oceans; and here Butler must stop, for 
the analogy could go no further upon the then prevalent notions of 
theology.”——Essay, p. 32. 


That Mr. Barnes felt cramped in the old stocks of Cal- 
vinism, and revolted at the hard and rugged features of 
the Genevan Reformer’s creed, is sufficiently clear from 
the last extract given. That he held that creed in a 
somewhat modified form, and that he even attempted to 
find in nature and providence some faint analogy to bear 
him out init, is no proof that he liked it. Nay, even in 
its mildest aspect, and most thoroughly modified form, he 
shrinks from its results in the divine administration, and 
honestly confesses ‘it is all dark, dark, dark to his soul.” 
Hear him on the tremendous theme of endless misery :— 


“That the immortal mind should be allowed to jeopard its infinite 
welfare, a; trifles should be allowed to draw it away from God, 
2 
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and virtue, and heaven; that any should suffer forever—lingering 
on in hopeless despair, and rolling amidst infinite torments without 
the possibility of alleviation and without end; that, since God can 
save men, and will save a part, he has not purposed to save all ; 
that, on the supposition that the atonement is ample, and that the 
blood of Christ can cleanse from all and every sin, it is not in fact 
applied to all; that, in a word, God, who claims to be worthy of 
the confidence of the universe, and to be a being of infinite benevo- 
lence, should make such a world as this,—full of sinners and suffer- 
ers,—and that, when an atonement had been made, he did not save 
all the race, and put an end tosin and woe forever. . . « 
have read to some extent what wise and good men have written. I 
have looked at their theories and explanations. I have endeavored 
to weigh their arguments; for my whole soul pants for light and 
relief on these questions. But I get neither; and in the distress 
and anguish of my own spirit, I confess that I see no light whatever. 
I see not one ray to disclose to me the reason why sin came into the 
world ; why the earth is strewed with the dying and the dead ; and 
why man must suffer to all eternity. I have never seen a particle 
of light thrown on these subjects that has given a moment’s ease to 
my tortured mind, nor have I an explanation to offer, or a thought 
to suggest, which would be of relief to you. I trust other men, as 
they profess to do, understand this better than I do, and that they 
have not the anguish of spirit which Ihave. But I confess, when I 
look on a world of sinners and of sufferers; upon deathbeds and 
graveyards ; upon the world of woe, filled with hosts to suffer for- 
ever; when I see my friends, my parents, my family, my people, my 
fellow-citizens—when I look upon a whole race, all involved in this 
sin and danger, and when I see the great mass of them wholly un- 
concerned, and when I feel that God can only save them, and yet he 
does not do it,—I am struck dumb. It is all dark, dark, dark, to my 
soul, and I cannot disguise it.”—Practical Sermons, pp. 123-125. 


Here we see how Mr. Barnes recoils from what he re- 
gards as truth. He shudders at the dark prospects of 
humanity which his creed pictures before him ; his reason, 
his humanity, his sense both of justice and mercy, all 
revolt at the dreadful perspective of a world of immortals 
exposed voluntarily by their Creator to all the miseries of 
this life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever,— 
at the idea, that, though an atonement was made for all, 
it is applied only to a part,—that, though God could save 
all, he has only purposed to save a part,—that, when 
means were ample to put an end to sin and woe, he has 
not done it, and will not do it. There are often strange 
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anomalies in human nature,—strange mixtures, in the 
same mind, of wisdom and folly, strength and weakness ; 
and the different productions of Mr. Barnes strikingly 
exhibit this anomaly. Exalting and honoring reason as 
one of Heaven’s most distinguished gifts to man, he dares 
not exercise his own in the formation and application 
of his religious theory. Repudiating creeds and creed- 
makers, his own mental vision is darkened and bewildered 
by foregone conclusions, to which, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, he has yielded his assent through the influence 
of his own creed. Avoiding the Scylla of Arminianism, 
which, though it would, cannot save, he falls into the 
Charybdis of Calvinism, that will not save, though it can ; 
and still his soul is filled with unspeakable anguish in 
view of a world shipwrecked upon his own system. Hear 
what he says in his Essay in defence of his modified 
form of Calvinism, and contrast it with what he says in 
the above extract from his Practical Sermons : — 


“From the beginning, formidable objections have been brought 
against what are called the Doctrines of Grace, or the Evangelical 
System, or Calvinism. These objections have seldom, if ever, been 
drawn from the Bible. Their strength has consisted in the alleged 
fact that these doctrines are in opposition to the established principles 
by which God governs the world. We concede that there is just 
enough of apparent irregularity in those principles to make these 
objections plausible with the great mass of men, just as there was 
enough of irregularity and improbability in the Copernican system 
of astronomy to make it for a long time liable to many and plausible 
objections. Certain appearances strongly favored the old doctrine, 
that the sun, moon, and stars travelled, in marshalled hosts, around 
our insignificant orb, just as, in the Arminian system, certain ap- 

rances may seem to indicate that man is the centre of the system, 
and that God, and all the hosts of heaven, live and act chiefly to 
minister to his comfort. But it is now clear that all the proper 
facts in astronomy go to prove that the earth is a small part of the 
plan, and to confirm the system of Copernicus. So we affirm that 
the Calvinistic scheme, despite all- Arminian appearances, is the plan 
on which this world is governed, and that all the objections that 
have been urged against it are urged against facts that are fixed in 
the very nature of things. And we affirm that a mind which could 
take in al these facts could make up the Calvinistic scheme, without 
the aid of revelation, from the actual course of events; just as, in 
the ruins of an ancient city, the skilful architect can discern in the 
broken fragments, pillars of just dimensions, arches of proper propor- 
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tions, and the remains of edifices of symmetry and grandeur,”—~ 
Essay, p. 34. 


Upon the last sentence of this extract we remark, that 
whether Mr. Barnes, and others who have aided in con- 
structing the system, were able to “take in all the facts” 
bearing upon the issue, or not, it is pretty obvious that they 
have “ made up the Calvinistic scheme without the aid of 
revelation.”” And farther, that with all his “pillars of 
just dimensions, arches of proper proportions, and the res 
mains of edifices of symmetry and grandeur” which he 
has gathered from the “ ruins” of creation, he has a mass 
of materials so discordant, heterogeneous and hideous, as 
to defy all efforts at classification, or explanation. It fills 
his own soul with “ distress and anguish,” “ tortures his 
mind,” affords him no “light or relief on these ques 
tions”—not even ‘a particle of light” —but “all is 
dark, dark, dark, to his soul, and he cannot disguise it.” 

Upon the paragraph generally, and the position Mr. 
Barnes occupies on the subject embraced in it, we remark, 
that he seems to have taken it for granted that the issue 
was to be made up between Calvinism and Arminianism,— 
that there was no other alternative,—that the doctrine of 
endless misery was indubitably true, and must, ab neces 
sitate, be sustained at all hazards; and he was only con- 
cerned to ascertain the best and easiest method of doing 
so. Here is his grand mistake; and this it is that in- 
volves him in all his other inconsistencies, and in all the 
darkness of which he complains. Had he looked abroad 
on the outspread volume of nature, and attentively com- 
pared its testimony with the teachings of Revelation, un- 
biased by the foregone conclusion that endless misery 
must be true, he would have discovered the wisdom, pow- 
er, and goodness of God, all harmoniously united in pur- 
posing and accomplishing the greatest good of the whole 
universe. He would have seen all that is good both in 
Calvinism and in Arminianism, separated from all that is 
bad in them, and combined in a system far more glorious 
and honorable to God, and more worthy of belief, than 
either. True, if the choice is to be made between the 
two, Calvinism is the more consistent, because its plan is 
fixed and certain; it allows of no contingency, and its 
Divinity can never be defeated, like that of the Arminian. 
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Still the Arminian may well hesitate to give up his 
disappointed but benevolently disposed Deity, for the 
wise, powerful, but partial and vindictive one of the Cal- 
vinist. 

- But, assuming as true, or taking for granted, the par- 
tiality and vindictiveness of God, and the endless misery 
of a part of mankind, Mr. Barnes seemed to think he must 
find some analogy thereto in the volume of nature and the 
ordinary dealings of God with mankind. Accordingly, 
he has undertaken to bend to his service, in this respect, 
circumstances and events which, we shall see in the end, 
make as directly against him and his views, as they do 
against the infidel that they were particularly aimed at. 
And here we come to the main object of this review; to 
exatnine Mr. Barnes’s theory of God’s providence, govern- 
ment, laws, the doctrine of probation, retribution, rewards 
and punishments, and human destiny. 

In one part of this Essay, Mr. Barnes assumes that virtue 
and vice are endued, respectively, with a kind of cumula- 
tive power ; that if unchecked by each other, and unre- 
strained by any thing else, they would go on increasing 
their strength, and magnifying their results, till virtue, in 
a community where it prevailed by universal consent, 
would completely triumph, and banish all vice and mis- 
ery. On the other hand, vice and corruption in a commu- 
nity where vice universally prevailed, would become more 
and more fatal in its developements, until, perforce of its 
own self-destroying tendency, it would lead to utter and 
irretrievable ruin. Such self-destruction, individuals (as 
for example the drunkard) bring on themselves; and 
likewise communities and nations, as Gomorrah, Baby- 
lon, Athens, Rome, etc. Nor are the results of virtue 
and vice confined to time or space. They may extend 
through a long series of years, and even ages, and over 
distant countries and climates, and still receive their ap- 
propriate rewards and punishments, though far from the 
point of time, or locality, where the deeds were per- 
formed. 

These statements, in the main, we admit, without seri- 
ous objections. For the most part, they appear rational 
and consistent, and are borne out by observable facts in 
the moral government of the world. But what is the 
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point, in the theory of Mr. Barnes, to which these consid- 
erations tend? What is the main focus towards which 
these rays are concentrated ? Let Mr. Barnes answer for 
himself :-— 


“In national, as well as in private affairs, the powers of doing 
evil soon exhaust themselves. The frame in which they act is not 
equal to the mighty pressure, and the nation or the individual sinks 
to ruin. Like some tremendous engine, of many wheels and compli- 
cated machinery, when the balance is removed, and it is suffered to 
waste its powers in self-propulsion, without checks or guides, the 
tremendous energy works its own ruin, rends the machine in pieces, 
and scatters its rolling and flying wheels in a thousand directions. 
Such is the frame of society, and such the frame of an individual. 
So we expect, if God gave up the world to unrestrained evil, it 
would accomplish its own perdition. We think we see in every 
human frame, and in the mingled and clashing powers of every soci- 
ety, the elements of ruin; and all that is necessary to secure that 
ruin is to remove the pressure of the hand that now restrains the 
wild and terrific powers, and saves the world from self-destruction. 
So, if virtue had a fair trial, we apprehend it would be as complete 
in its results, We expect, in heaven, it will secure its own rewards 
—like the machine which we have supposed—always harmonious in 
its movements. So in hell, we expect there will be the elements of 
universal misrule, and that all the foreign force that will be necessary 
to secure eternal misery, will be Almighty power to preserve the 
terrible powers in unrestrained being, and to press them into the same 
mighty prison-house—just like some adamantine enclosure that 
should keep the engine together, and fix the locality of its tremen- 
dous operations. 

“ Long ago it had passed into a proverb that ‘murder will out.’ 
This is just an illustration of what we are supposing. Let a mur- 
derer live long enough, and such is the organization of society, that 
vengeance will find him out. Such, we suppose, would be the case 
in regard to all crime, if sufficient permanency were given to the 
affairs of men, and if things were not arrested in the midst of their 
way. Results in eternity, we suppose, are but the transfer, to 
another state, of results which would take place here, if the guilty 
were not removed. We ask the infidel,—we ask the Universalist,— 
why this state of things should be arrested by so unimportant a 
circumstance as death? Here is a uniform system of things,—uni- 
form as far as the eye can run it backward into past generations ; 
uniform so as to become the foundation of laws and of the entire 
conduct of the world; and uniform so far as the eye can trace the 
results of conduct forward in all the landmarks set up along our 
future course. Unless God change, and the affairs of other worlds 
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are administered on principles different from ours, it must be that 
this system will receive its appropriate termination there. It belongs 
to the infidel and the Universalist to prove that the affairs of the 
universe come to a solemn pause at death; that, we are ushered into 
a world of different laws and different principles of government ; 
that we pass under a new sceptre—a sceptre, too, not of justice, but 
of disorder, misrule, and the arrest of all that God has begun in 
his administration ; that the results of conduct manifestly but just 
commenced here, are finally arrested by some strange and unknown 
principle at our death ; and that we are to pass to a world of which 
we know nothing, and in which we have no means of conjecturing 
what will be the treatment which crime and virtue will receive. 
We ask them, can they demonstrate this strange theory? Are men 
willing to risk their eternal welfare on the presumption that God 
will be a different. being there from what he is here, and that the 
conduct which meets with woe here will there meet with bliss? Why 
not rather suppose, as Christianity does, according to all the analogy 
of things, that the same Almighty hand shall be stretched across all 
worlds alike, and that the bolts which vibrate in his hand now, and 
point their thunders at the head of the guilty, shall fall with tre- 
mendous weight there, and close, in eternal life and death, the scenes 
begun on earth? We know of no men who are acting under so 
fearful probabilities against their views, as those who deny the doc- 
trine of future punishment. Here is a long array of uniform facts, 
all, as we understand them, founded on the presumption that the 
scheme of the infidel cannot be true. The system is continued 
through all the revolutions to which men are subject. Conduct, in 
its results, travels over all the interruptions of sleep, sickness, ab- 
sence, delirium, that man meets with, and passes on from age to age. 

“The conduct of yesterday terminates in results to-day ; that of 
youth extends into old age; that of health reaches even beyond a 
season of sickness; that of sanity beyond a state of delirium. Crime 
here meets its punishment, it may be after we have crossed oceans, 
and snows, and sands, in some other part of the globe. Far from 
country and home, in lands of strangers, where no eye may recognize 
or pity us, but that of the unseen witness of our actions, it follows us 
in remorse of conscience, or in the judgements of the storm, the 
siroc, or the ocean. We are amazed that it should be thought that 
death will arrest this course of things, and that crossing that narrow 
vale will do for us what the e from yesterday to to-day, from 
youth to age, from the land of our birth to the land of strangers and 
of solitude, can never do. Guilty man carries the elements of his 
own perdition within him, and it matters little whether he be in 
society or in solitude, in this world or the next, the inward fires will 
burn, and the sea, and the dry land, and the burning climes of hell, 
will send forth their curses to greet the wretched being who has 
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dared to violate the laws of the unseen God, and to ‘hail’ him as 
the ‘new possessor’ of the ‘ profoundest hell.’ *—Essay, pp. 23~25. 

‘“‘Sin, in youth, may lay the foundation of a disease that shall 
complete its work on the other side of the globe. An early career 
of dissipation in America may fix in the frame the elements of a 
disorder that shall complete its work in the splendid capital of the 
French, or it may be in the sands of the equator, or the snows of 
Siberia, If crime may thus travel in its results around the globe ; 
if it may reach out its withering hand over seas, and mountains, and | 
continents, and seek out its fleeing victim in the solitary waste, or in 
the dark night, we see not -why it may not be stretched across the 
grave, and meet the victim there—at least, we think the analogy 
should make the ae tremble and turn pale as he flies to 
eternity.” —Essay, p. 21. 

Here, then, we have the point to which Mr. Barnes’s 
analogical reasonings have brought him, viz. the doctrine 
of endless misery. This is his grand ultimatum, to which 
he felt he must come, nolens volens, and which he must 
work out analogically. He would have the reader be- 
lieve that the whole course of nature, and the moral gov- 
ernment of God over mankind in this world, tend directly 
to give support to this dogma. But however clear and 
logical his arguments may be on other points,—and we 
acknowledge he is in general a clear and forcible rea- 
soner,—we are constrained to regard his argument here 
as exceedingly lame. Analogy, so far as it bears at all 
on the subject, goes directly against his theory. And to 
demonstrate this most conclusively, let it be observed that 
Mr. Barnes maintains that the natural tendency of vice is 
to destruction, whether in individuals or communities ; 
that if allowed to take its course, unrestrained and unop- 
posed, it leads directly to ruin and self-destruction. 

He says, ‘* We think we see in every human frame, and 
in the mingled and clashing powers of every society, the 
elements of ruin; and all that is necessary to secure that 
ruin, is to remove the pressure of the hand that now 
restrains the wild and terrific powers, and saves the world 
from self-destruction.”” Now, if vice possess, in this 
world, a self-destroying tendency, and leads to the de- 
struction both of itself and its perpetrator, why, reasoning 
from analogy, may we not suppose that if it exist in 
another state, it will have there, as here, the same self- 
destroying power? Why will it not as naturally produce 
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self-annihilation in that state as in this? To this, Mr. 
Barnes answers, that ‘‘ Almighty power will preserve the 
terrible powers [of the wicked] in unrestrained being, and 
press them into the same mighty prison-house, [hell,| just 
like some adamantine enclosure that shall keep the engine 
together, and fix the locality of its tremendous opera- 
tions.” If, then, the Almighty preserve voluntarily the 
powers of the wicked to all eternity, just to prevent them 
from destroying themselves according to their natural 
tendency, it must be because he approves of sin, and 
delights in the contemplation of misery! And indeed, 
by his saying that “all the foreign force that will be 
necessary to secure eternal misery, [with him the great 
desideratum,| will be almighty power to preserve,” &c., 
it would seem that he considered eternal misery desirable 
and necessary, and that this must be secured at all events, 
notwithstanding it was this dreadful doctrine that, accord- 
ing to his other writings, rendered every thing so “ dark, 
dark, dark to his soul!” 

In the mean time, what becomes of Mr. Barnes’s anal- 
ogy? He represents vice in this world as working its 
own destruction; but in another world, (whose secrets 
he would arrive at by the law of analogy,) he supposes 
that the laws of God’s moral government will be reversed, 
or that Almighty power will interpose to prevent the law 
from its legitimate operation. In the present world, God 
disapproves of vice, and employs means to terminate it, 
either by the destruction or by the conversion of its per- 
petrators ; but in the next world, he will so much approve 
and delight in it, that he will interpose his own omnipo- 
tence to preserve the powers that commit it in full force, 
and confine them exclusively to its perpetration! Now, 
we do nat deny that the tendency of vice in this world is 
often to destruction, both in individuals and communities. 
Individuals often bring on themselves temporal destruc- 
tion, or premature death, by their vices; and communities 
not unfrequently do the same, or, by their excesses and 
wickedness, break up all the bonds of union, dissolve 
their body politic, and a new class, a new organization, 
and new state of things, succeed. But analogy would 
by no means lead us to infer, from hence, either the doc- 
trine of the soul’s annihilation, or of its endless misery ; 
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because temporal death is the lot of all, sooner or later, 
whether accelerated by vice, or occurring to the virtuous 
from natural causes, as sickness and old age. And all 
communities in this world, whether good or bad, will, 
sooner or later, be dissolved; besides, the respective 
members thereof are constantly passing off the stage. 

But again, it often happens that the vices of the indi- 
vidual, with the bitter rewards that follow, operate to the 
effectual cure of their subject. In communities, also, the 
same results are observed, and wickedness reaching its 
acme, brings down, as its natural fruits, such condign re- 
tribution as to arouse the sleepy conscience to do its 
work, and thereby that community becomes startled, 
humbled, penitent, reformed. But what would analogy 
lead us to infer from these facts? Certainly not the doc- 
trine of endless misery ; but the possibility, yea, the prob- 
ability, that, should the retributions for iniquity follow 
man into another state of being, they will there work 
their destined end, and in due time bring him, like the 
Prodigal of old, to himself first, and next, to return to his 
father’s house. And this view of the retributive conse- 
quences of sin is confirmed by the prophet where he 
says, ‘‘ Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy 
backslidings shall reprove thee.” * 

Mr. Barnes says, “ results in eternity, we suppose, are 
but the transfer to another state, of results which would 
take place here if the guilty were not removed.” Grant 
this position. Now, as many of the guilty would be hum- 
bled, subdued, and brought to repentance and reforma- 
tion in this world, by the sufferings they would endure and 
the sanctifying power of the divine spirit, were they not 
so soon removed out of the world, we ask, why may not 
these results follow in another state of being? Why must 
the general plan be interrupted and the apparent design 
of the moral government of God thwarted by the sudden 
death of the individual ?—especially when God himself 
has removed him when and how he pleased? To use 
Mr. Barnes’s own language, only substituting the word 
Partialist for Universalist—‘ We ask the infidel—we ask 
the Partialist, why this state of things should be arrested 
by so unimportant a circumstance as death ?” 


2 Jer. ii. 19, 
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We are not of the infidel school, who believe that death 
terminates the consciousness and being of man forever ; 
nor do we believe, what Mr. Barnes erroneously as- 
cribes to Universalists generally, that death arrests the 
course of justice, and in itself alone forever frees guilty 
man from all further punishment, discipline, and respon- 
sibility to the laws of God’s moral government. But we 
believe—and so believe and ever have believed the great 
body of Universalists, with very few exceptions—that 
where the work of retribution and moral discipline has 
not fully accomplished its end in this. world, its work will 
go on to completion in the next. We therefore occupy a 
position from which we may appropriately turn the tables 
upon Mr. Barnes, and by a kind of parody of his own 
language, show the absurdity of his conclusions, and the 
reasonableness, on the principles of analogy, of the doc- 
trine of the restitution of all things. 

We presume Mr. Barnes will admit—for no Christian 
can deny—that vice often receives in this world adequate 
and condign punishment—punishment that humbles the 
proud, and by the sanctifying influence of the Divine 
Spirit, brings him to sue for mercy, which he: obtains in 
the pardon of his sins, and the assurance of everlasting 
grace and salvation; that many saints, now in heaven, 
Were once sinners on earth, and were thus reclaimed ; 
that many young sinners have been cut off from the earth 
in the morning of life, and others in the midst of their days, 
without a moment’s warning, who, had they lived longer, 
would, in all probability, have met with the happy change 
that others have experienced,—would have been effectual- 
ly saved from the love of sin, and had their mouths filled 
with songs of praise to God and the Lamb. Keeping 
these facts in mind, we say, in nearly the words of Mr. 
Barnes,— 

Results in the next world are but the transfer, to an- 
other state, of results which would have taken place here, 
if the guilty had not been removed till after their punish- 
ment had wrought its desired effect. We ask the infidel, 
we ask the Partialist, why this state of things, this obvi- 
ous design and tendency of punishment, should be arrest- 
ed by so unimportant a circumstance (if it be unimpor- 
tant,) as death? Here is a general system of divine goy- 
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ernment adopted, by which the punishments annexed to 
transgression, and the discipline of the divine law, tend to 
check and ultimately cure evil dispositions, unless sudden- 
ly arrested or diverted from their legitimate aim *—gener- 
al, so far as the eye can run it backward into past —_ 
ations,—general, so as to become the foundation of laws, 
and of the conduct of the world,—and general, so far as 
the eye can trace the results of conduct and discipline 
forward through all the landmarks set up along our future 
course. Why then, should God appoint a law, or system 
of government, so wise and so general here, that is to 
fail the moment we pass to some other part of our be- 
ing? Unless God change, and the affairs of other 
worlds are administered on principles different from ours, 
it must be that this system will receive its appropriate 
termination there. It belongs to the infidel and the Par- 
tialist to prove that the affairs of the universe come to a 
solemn pause at death ; that we are ushered into a world 
of different laws and different principles of government,— 
that we pass under a new sceptre, a sceptre, too, not of 
justice and mercy harmoniously blended, but of disorder, 
misrule, and the arrest of all that God has begun in his 
administration—that the results of conduct manifestly but 
just commenced here, are finally arrested by some strange 
and unknown principle at our death; and that we are to 
pass to a world of which we know nothing, and in which 
we have no means of conjecturing what will be the desti- 
ny of individuals, or the treatment which crime and vir- 
tue will receive—where either all conscious being ceases 
at once, or if perpetuated by the Deity, he will there so 
far approve of vice, and show his love of sin, disorder and 
misery as to render them permanent, and secure their 
endless existence.under his government! We ask them 
can they demonstrate so strange a theory? Are men will- 
ing to risk their reputation, as analogical reasoners, and 
the effects of that reasoning on community, upon the 
strange presumption, that God will be a different being, 
there, from what he is here, and that sinners whom he 
here chastises that they may be reformed and become 
partakers of his holiness, he will there confirm in sinful- 

3 See Psa. Ixxxix. 30-35, and cxix. 67. Isa, liv. 7, 8, and Ivii. 16-18. 


Lam. iii. 31,32. 1Cor. v. 5. 1 Tim. i. 20. Heb. xii. 7-11. 1 Pet. 
iii. 18-20, and iv. 6. 
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ness and compel them to endless rebellion against him ? 
Why not rather suppose, as Christianity does, that the 
same Almighty and Beneficent hand shall be stretched 
across all worlds alike, and that both the judgements that 
are denounced against the guilty, and the voice of mercy 
that calls him away from his crimes, shall extend even 
there, and operate with equal or greater efficacy; that 
they shall finish the work which they left but begun on 
earth ; and that all things shall be subdued unto Christ, 
according to the Scriptures, and he deliver up the king- 
dom to God, the Father, that God may be all in all ? 
Inspiration expressly declares that ‘none of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord; whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both died, and rose, 
and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and 
living.’ * We know of no men who are acting under so 
strong probabilities against their theory drawn from reason 
and analogy, as the infidel and the advocate of endless 
misery. Here is a long array of analogies and facts, all, 
as we understand them, founded on the presumption 
that neither of their schemes can be true; and the system 
is continued through all the revolutions to which men are 
subject. 

Why should it be thought that death dissolves the tie 
between the creature and the Creator; that it should de- 
stroy the relationship between the infinite Father and his 
offspring, man; that he whose name here is Jove, should 
there change to hatred ; that the great and good Being 
who here is good to all, not willing that any should perish, 
and who seeks the salvation of all, should there cease to 
be good, cease to love, cease to seek man’s salvation, 
and employ his own omnipotence to secure man’s eternal 
misery, and prevent the very thing which he now wishes 
to accomplish? If death is “so unimportant a circum- 
stance ’’ as Mr. Barnes would have us believe, why should 
it, in one aspect at least, have so important a bearing on 
man’s destiny, as to change the laws of God’s moral gov- 
ernment, arrest his mercy in the midst of its glorious 


4Rom. xiv. 7, 8, 9. 
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workings, and place the sinner forever beyond its reach ? 
If it arrest forever the course of God’s mercy, why should 
it not, in like manner, arrest the course of what Mr. 
Barnes calls his justice ? If it change not the sinner for 
the better, why should it change the Deity for the worse ? 

We most firmly believe that virtue will not be suffered 
to go unrewarded ; nor can vice escape its condign pun- 
ishment. ‘Though the wicked may be the old or “ new 
possessors”’ of the ‘ profoundest hell,” and may carry 
it within them from youth to middle age, from middle to 
old age, from country to country, from clime to clime, 
and even from one world to another, still the same God 
presides over them and their destinies, bears to them the 
same relation of Creator and Father, in one state as an- 
other ; and when, like Jonah, they cry to him, “ out of 
the belly of hell’ he will hear their voice, or when, like 
David, who before he was afflicted went astray, but after- 
wards learned to keep God’s law, they truly repent and 
call on God, through Christ, for mercy, he will, as in the 
ease of the Psalmist, “deliver’’ their “soul from the 
lowest hell.” They shall obtain mercy that had not ob- 
tained mercy ; she shall be called beloved that was not 
beloved; and it shall come to pass in the place where it 
was said, Ye are not my people, there shall they be called 
the children of the living God. | 

To conclude. The great popularity of Mr. Barnes as 
a writer, the wide influence his writings have exerted and 
are still exerting in the religious community, and the 
reputation this Essay has obtained by its being made 
introductory to Butler’s Analogy, a standard work and 
text-book in nearly all our colleges, have induced us to 
notice his work somewhat at length, and to show, as we 
trust we have succeeded in doing, that his own weapons 
are quite as sharp when turned against his theory as 
when employed against the infidel, and far more so than 
when aimed against the doctrine of the “ restitution of 
all things which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets since the world began ’”’—that reason, anal- 
ogy, Christianity, revelation, all go against his theory of 
endless misery, while neither of them can be legitimate] 
turned against our glorious faith when correctly stated, 
but that all of them sustain it; besides which fact, it har- 
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monizes with the best affections and holiest desires of all 
good beings, not excepting Mr. Barnes himself, who, in 
the absence of this faith, declares that all is dark, dark, 
dark, to his soul, and he cannot disguise it. D. 8 


Art. XXVIII. 


Scripture Doctrine of Satan, or the Devil. 


Tue belief in an evil deity, who is the author of all suf- 
fering and misfortune, was common among the ancient 
nations. This belief may have been varied, or modified, 
to adapt it to the peculiar notions of different people, yet 
in some form it extensively prevailed. 

The ancient Hebrews were an exception, since they 
seem not to have entertained this opinion in any form. 
They were taught to believe that Jehovah was the author 
of all things which befel them, whether good or evil. 
They were taught that there was no other being who had 
power to order events, or to direct the affairs of men. 
The Lord says, through the prophet, “I form the light, 
and create darkness; I make peace, and create evil. I 
the Lord do all these things.” (Isa. xlv. 7.) For a long 
time they continued in this doctrine, rigidly adhering to 
it through every change which they, as a nation, expe- 
rienced. But at length the primitive simplicity of their 
faith was corrupted; they adopted the belief in an evil 
deity, ascribing to him the evils which befel them in life. 
And since their belief in an evil deity is the basis of a 
similar belief, which so widely prevails among Christians, 
it is important to ascertain what was its origin, and pre- 
cisely what it was, ’ 


To learn the opinion of the Jews respecting an evil 
deity, and to trace the progress of that opinion, it will be 


convenient to divide their history into three periods. 
The first period will embrace that portion of their his- 


tory which was written before the Babylonian captivity. 
At the commencement of their national organization, all 
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matters pertaining to religion were carefully prescribed 
and regulated by Moses. A succession of religious teach- 
ers was raised up, who labored diligently to preserve the 
faith of the people from admixture of foreign and false 
elements. Schools of the prophets were established, in 
which young men were instructed in the religion of Moses, 
and taught to observe and honor it. Hence it is not to 
be expected that the nation would readily change their 
religious opinions. Yet the people, as a mass, were prone 
to idolatry, and many times departed from their allegiance 
to Jehovah so far as to worship the gods of the people in 
the midst, or in the vicinity, of whom they lived, It does 
not appear, however, that their faith in the Author of all 
things underwent any important change in this portion of 
their history. Setting aside the book of Job, as of uncer- 
tain date and authorship, and consequently of no value 
in the present discussion, there is no evidence that they 
believed in any deity but Jehovah. Him alone they were 
taught to worship, to him alone they were directed to 
offer sacrifice, and no other divine power, they were 
taught, had any influence or control over them. It does 
not appear that they had any knowledge of such a deity 
as, in a later period, they called Satan. Certainly there 
is no clear allusion to him in that portion of the Bible 
which was composed before the Babylonian captivity. 
They indeed frequently used the word “satan,” but 
always in the sense of adversary in some form; as an 
enemy in war, (1 Kings, xi. 14, 23, 25) ; as an opponent 
in the forum, (Ps. cix. 6); as an opposer in a general 
sense, (Num. xxii. 22.) Should any think the text quoted 
from Psalms alluded to some other than an opponent in 
the forum, it may be sufficient to quote the sensible com- 
ment of Dr. A. Clarke, who says, “‘ As the word ‘satan’ 
means an adversary simply, though sometimes it is used 
to express the evil spirit Satan, I think it best to preserve 
here its grammatical meaning: ‘ Let an adversary stand 
at his right hand;’ that is, Let him be opposed and 
thwarted in all his purposes.” 

There is an apparent discrepancy between 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 1, and 1 Chron. xxi. 1. The former teaches that 
God moved David to number Israel, while the latter 
passage imputes the influence to Satan. The books of 
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Chronicles were edited by some learned and pious Jew a 
long time after the events mentioned in them transpired. 
In the mean time, a change had been wrought in the 
Jewish faith, by which all evils were attributed to Satan 
as their author. The event, as recorded in Samuel, is 
related in accordance with the Jewish faith at that time ; 
but in the Chronicles, which are probably selections merely 
from the full records of the secretaries appointed by the 
several kings, the numbering of Israel is ascribed to 
Satan as the moving cause, according to later belief. 
Hence there is really no discrepancy in the two accounts. 

The fact that in the Hebrew the article is conneeted 
with the word “satan,” in certain instances, Gesenius 
uses as an argument to show that it thus assumes the 
nature of a proper name, and means Satan, the Devil. 
But this argument cannot be of any avail, in the period 
we are now considering, because the word “satan” is 
never used with the article in that portion of the Bible 
which was written before the captivity. 

The result of our investigation thus far is, that the Jews, 
before their captivity in Babylon, a period of a thousand 
years, had no knowledge of a being, or personified prin- 
ciple, called Satan, or the Devil. In all that portion of 
the Bible written during this period, the word “satan” 
does not occur in the sense of an evil deity. 

The second period will extend from the Babylonian 
captivity to the birth of our Saviour. At the beginning 
of this period, the Jews came in contact with religious 
opinions entirely new to them. Not long, probably, be- 
fore this event, the Persian religion, as perfected by Zoro- 
aster, became influential and popular in Babylonia. A 
prominent feature of this religion was its two deities; one 
the author of all good, the other the author of all evil. 
The good deity was represented by light, the evil deity 
by ‘darkness. Hence the sun, being the source of light, 
was devoutly revenced ; and there is at this day in that 
country a sect called Devil-worshippers. Image-worship, 
or idol-worship seems not to have been practised by them 
as by many other people. The Jews had ever manifested 
a readiness to be influenced by the religious opinions of 
their neighbors, how erroneous soever those opinions might 
be. It is probable that this still remained a trait of their 
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national character while in Babylonia. Hence they would 
readily yield to the opinions of the people among whom 
they sojourned, so far as to modify their own religious 
views to a considerable extent. While they were there 
cured entirely of their proneness to idolatry, they became 
familiar with a religion which taught that all good pro- 
ceeds from one deity as its author, but all evil from an- 
other, who is evil in his nature. Denied the privilege of 
exercising their own religion, and exposed to the influence 
of a strange religion for many years, in which time almost 
an entire generation passed away, and a new one arose,— 
familiar, from the first, with the Persian doctrine, it is by 
no means surprising that the Jews incorporated a belief 
in the evil deity into their creed, as an article of faith. 
For this new deity they found a name in their word 
*‘satan,” which means an adversary, an opposer. This 
new doctrine is alluded to, perhaps, by the prophet Zech- 
ariah, when he says, “‘And he showed me Joshua, the 
high priest, standing before the angel of the Lord, and 
Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And the 
Lord said unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan: 
even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee.” 
(iii. 1, 2.) Although “satan” has here the article pre- 
fixed, in the original, as it usually has in that portion of 
the Old Testament written after the captivity, still it is by 
no means certain that the prophet alludes to the evil deity. 
The prophets may, in one or two instances, refer to this new 
article of Jewish faith, though there is some doubt of it. 
But the fact that they joined the article to the word 
“satan,” after the captivity, favors the opinion that they 
might have received the new faith, or assented to it in 
some manner if they did not fully embrace it. In the 
Apocrypha, however, there is undoubted reference to the 
evil deity of the Persian religion. Tobias, while journey- 
ing to Media, found a sure antidote for the evils caused 
by ‘a devil or evil spirit ;”? while “ good success in all 
things” he ascribes to God.. (Tobit, vi. 7.) And in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, we are told that “ through the envy 
of the devil came death into the world.” (ii. 24.) Between 
the restoration of the Jews and the birth of Christ, we 
have but scanty means of ascertaining what change or 
modification the Jews’ belief underwent ; but we know that 
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they became acquainted with the Greek and Roman my- 
thology to some extent; and that there were colonies of 
Jews residing in different countries, as well as many indi- 
viduals or families in all parts of the known world, many 
of whom lost the knowledge of their mother tongue. 
The colony at Alexandria was so important that the 
Old Testament was translated into Greek for its use. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in the time of the Maccabees, 
undertook to convert the whole nation to the religion of 
the Greeks; and in the time of Christ, the Jews were, and 
for a long time had been, subject to the Roman power. 
It was no uncommon thing for the conquerors to impose 
their religion on the conquered. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be strange, indeed, if the Jews did not 
change or modify their belief in many respects. Every 
student of the Bible will find many evidences of such 
change. The Jews thus became acquainted with the 
Greek terms * hades’’ and “ diabolos,”’ and familiar with 
the ideas attached to them. In this period, then, we find 
the opinions of the Jews had undergone important changes, 
since they had received into their creed a new article of 
faith, and adopted new words into their language; thus 
departing from the ancient simplicity of faith in which 
their fathers had been nurtured. 

The third period will embrace the times of the Saviour 
and the apostles. The books of the New Testament are 
the principal sources of information. The evil deity is, by 
the writers of the New Testament, commonly called the 
devil, from the Greek “ diabolos,” which has nearly the 
same meaning as the Hebrew “satan,” though more 
malignity is implied by the former than by the latter term. 
As expressive of his character, the devil, the evil deity of 
the Persian religion, is called the Evil or Wicked One. 
He is the god of evil and the author of it, both moral 
and physical. Is a woman bowed down for many years 
by some infirmity? Satan does it. Are the people 
afflicted with any disease for which they cannot assign a 
cause ? It is attributed to an evil spirit. Do they wish 
to represent any person as false and wickéd? They call 
him a child of the devil. The Saviour, when conversing 
with Jews, and wishing to be understood by them, uses 
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words with which they were familiar, without taking pains 
to inform them in what respects the ideas which they 
attached to those words were erroneous, if he thought 
them so. Hence it is common for him to speak of the 
evil deity as the author of all evil; he calls him “ the 
father of lies,’ and lays every form of evil to his charge. 

The common opinion among Christians assigns the 
devil a habitation in some lower region, and makes him a 
malignant being, ein from his infernal abode to tempt 
men and seduce them from their allegiance to God, into 
the way of ruin. But in the Jewish theology, he is as- 
signed a place in the sky, an appropriate seat, since he is 
a deity opposed to Jehovah; though he is sometimes 
represented as having his throne of power on the earth. 
He is called “‘ the prince of the power of the air,’’ and “ the 
prince of this world.” We perceive, then, that a great 
change has been effected in the location or habitation of 
the evil deity since the time of Christ, but on what author- 
ity we have yet to learn. 

A very interesting feature of Jewish belief on this 
subject is that which represents Jehovah as reigning over 
Judea, being the God of the Israelites; while Satan 
rules over all the rest of the world, being the god of the 
Gentiles. All the people of Gentile lands are his subjects, 
and render him allegiance. Thus the empire of the 
world was divided between ,these two Gods, the evil 
deity having a vastly larger share than Jehovah. Jesus 
and his apostles adopt this form of speaking, and fre- 
quently allude to this two-fold sovereignty of the world. 
The gospel is represented as the religion of God, or the 
good deity, and is designed to spread until it is the reli- 
gion of all lands, when Satan will be dispossessed and 
banished from the world. Gentilism, or what is essen- 
tially the same thing, Satan, was operating as an antago- 
nism to Christianity. These two principles were con- 
tending on the theatre of the world, but Christianity would 
go on to certain victory, and the opposing power would 
surely be overcome, and thus Satan be destroyed. With 
himself, his kingdom should come to an end. 

It may be interesting to notice some .of the forms of 
speech employed by the Saviour and his apostles in refer- 
ence to this subject. When the seventy returned from 
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their mission, saying: ‘‘ Even the devils were subject 
unto us through thy name; Jesus said unto them, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.’”? (Luke x. 18.) 
Filled with joyful emotion at the result of his mission 
which with prophetic vision he -clearly foresaw, Jesus 
foretells the downfall of Gentile forms of faith and wor- 
ship, succeeded by the universal spread of divine truth. 
The result, to his comprehensive view, seemed to be ac- 
complished with the suddenness and rapidity of the light- 
ning-flash. Again, at the close of his ministry, when he 
had nearly accomplished the work given him to do, Jesus 
looks forward to the future when his religion should be 
received in many lands, the unhappy people of a grovel- 
ling superstition being converted to the truth which sane- 
tifies and saves. In view of this result which lay before 
him, he exclaims, ‘‘ Now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out.” (John xii. 31.) This manifestly has reference 
to the conflict of truth with error, and the triumph of the 
former over the latter. 

The apostles represent the matter in the same manner. 
The idea of two deities, opposite to each other in their 
nature and principles, is frequently recognized in the 
Acts, and in the Epistles. In giving an account of his 
conversion, before Agrippa, Paul states that he was called 
to be an apostle to the Gentiles, ‘* to open their eyes, and 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” (Acts xxvi. 18. The Gentiles are 
represented as being the subjects of the evil deity who 
rules over all, except God’s chosen people, the Jews and 
Christians. Hence to leave one kingdom and enter the 
other, is simply to become converts to Christianity. The 
evil deity is represented as deceiving or blinding his sub- 
jects, the Gentiles, lest by being able to perceive the 
truth they should embrace it, and so the dominions of the 
good Deity encroach upon his own. Satan is very un- 
willing to lose any of his subjects. Paul speaks thus of 
the Gentiles: ‘In whom the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine upon them.” (2 Cor. iv. 4.) The apostle 
adopts an ancient form of speech when he represents the 
kingdom of the evil deity as being one of darkness, and 
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the kingdom of the good Deity, or Jehovah, as being one 
of light. In his epistle to the Colossians, who were con- 
verts from Gentilism, he rejoices in their behalf, “ giving 
thanks unto the Father, which hath made us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints of light; who 
hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of his dear Son.”’ (i. 12, 13.) 
The disciples being called into such a kingdom, and the 
evil deity being aroused by this loss of his subjects to 
defend himself strenuously, they are exhorted to ‘ put on 
the whole armor of God, that they may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.” (Eph. vi. 11, 12.) 
These two kingdoms, that of Satan and that of God, are 
opposed to each other in principle, and the evil deity is 
continually striving to get some advantage over the good 
deity. . Hence the apostles urged the. believers to live as 
became the Christian profession, ‘lest Satan should get 
an advantage of us; for we are not ignorant of his 
devices.” (2 Cor. ii. 11.) When a person renounced his 
faith in Christ, or ceased to be governed by the Christian 
precepts, he was said to have “‘ turned aside after Satan.” 
(1 Tim. v. 15.) But great confidence was cherished that 
Gentilism, or the kingdom of the evil deity, would be 
destroyed or overcome through the prevalence of the 
gospel, and this result would be accomplished soon, if the 
believers were faithful. With a feeling of assurance, 
Paul says, ‘‘ The God of peace shall bruise, or tread, 
Satan under your feet shortly.”” (Rom. xvi. 20.) This 
language is suited to a victor who has his foot on the 
neck of the conquered enemy. It implies the most com- 
plete subjection. 

As the Jews had permitted their religion to degenerate 
into mere ceremonial,—as it had become in their hands a 
body without a soul,—they had departed, in some meas- 
ure at least, from their allegiance, and had fallen, in the 
same degree, under the power of the evil deity. They 
might be addressed, therefore, as subject to his power. 
Though the Jews would repel no charge against them 
with greater indignation than that of being subjects of the 
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evil deity, yet their conduct proves the charge a just one. 
Jesus accused them of being the subjects of this deity, 
saying, “‘ Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of 
your father ye will do.” (John, viii. 44.) This so enraged 
them that they replied, ‘“* Say we rfot well that thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a demon?” ‘They would not admit . 
such a charge ; they hurled it back with rage and indig- 
nation. Their reply shows plainly how they viewed the 
matter. Though guilty of defection from the true religion, 
they believed themselves faithful in their allegiance to 
God, or feigned to believe so. On the other hand, they 
professed to believe that Jesus was an impostor. But, as 
they could not deny that he wrought miracles, they, on a 
certain occasion, accused him of being an emissary of the 
evil deity, clothed with such power only as he could be- 
stow, and come to seduce the people from the true religion, 
saying, ‘‘ This fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of devils.” (Matt. xii. 24.) But Jesus 
proves to them, in the clearest manner, that he was not 
an emissary of Satan, but a messenger from Jehovah. 
The fact that the Jews did not consider themselves the 
subjects of the evil deity is perfectly compatible with the 
belief that he might do them harm in various ways. 
(Luke xiii. 16.) As the evil deity was antagonistic to the 
good deity, he would do all in his power to thwart the 
plans and oppose the efforts of the latter. (Matt. xiii. 19.) 
As Christ came to save the world, Gentile as well as Jew, 
it was fitting that, at the beginning of his ministry, he 
should show himself superior to the power of him who is 
the author of all evil; hence ‘‘ he was led into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil.” (Matt. iv. 1.) Accord- 
ing to the Jews’ belief, the evil deity introduced death 
into the world. (Wisd. of Sol. ii. 14.) The power of 
death, then, must be in his hands. It is, therefore, the 
appropriate work of Christ to “ destroy him that hath the 
power of death, that is, the devil, and deliver them who, 
through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” (Heb. ii. 14,15.) To dwell on these matters, 
however, would make this article much longer than was 
intended ; therefore that view of the subject which is 
deemed correct is merely indicated, rather than discussed. 
To conclude. We perceive that a great change was 
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wrought in the Jewish faith between the times of Moses 
and of Christ. In the first period of their history, they 
had no knowledge of an evil deity, so far as we can learn 
from their Scriptures. In the second period, they gained 
a knowledge of such a deity, and professed belief in him. 
_In the third period, this faith had become well established, 
and furnished new forms of speech and new sources of 
illustration. Either these common forms of speech were 
adopted by Jesus and his apostles simply because they 
were familiar to their countrymen, or because they as- 
sented to the doctrine. As Jesus made no revelation on 
the subject, we cannot feel that he gave his authority to 
the doctrine. We are, therefore, at liberty to receive or 
reject it, as evidence shall seem to require. Taking this 
liberty, we conclude that the evil deity, like an idol, is 
nothing, and is to be feared only by those who are so 
ignorant of the truth as to be under the influence and 
power of a false religion” W. R. F. 


Art. XXIX. 
The Last Supper of our Lord with his Disciples. 


Bisuicat critics differ in opinion as to the precise day 
on which our Lord celebrated the feast of the Passover. 
Some suppose it to have taken place on the usual feast 
day ; others believe it to have occurred on the day pre- 
ceding.~ In the following version of the several accounts 
given by the evangelists, we have adopted the latter 
opinion. 

The apparent object of this meeting of Jesus and his 
apostles was the celebration of the Passover. A large 
number of people were assembled in Jerusalem to join 
in the festivities of the annual feast. Jesus had several 
times addressed them in the temple, answered the subtle 
and tempting questions of the Herodians, Sadducees, and 
Pharisees, and in various ways made his presence mani- 
fest to the multitude in and about the city. Exasperated 
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by the excitement which the fame and teaching of Jesus 
had created among the people, and jealous of the result 
of his labors, the ecclesiastial authorities of Jerusalem 
assembled in the house of the High Priest, Caiaphas, to 
consult upon the most practicable means of ridding them- 
selves of his troublesome presence. Of this meeting 
Judas obtained knowledge, and either attended it in per- 
son, or communicated with other individuals, who made 
known his designs to the proper authorities. 

On Wednesday evening, the beginning of the 13th of 
April, (Nisan,) our Lord retired with his disciples to the 
village of Bethany, a small town about two miles east- 
southeast of the Holy City. Here they passed the night. 

Whether Jesus was supernaturally instructed in regard 
to the intentions of the high priest and the perfidious 
conduct of his own apostle, or had been informed of it 
through those members of the Sanhedrim who had been 
converted to a belief in his teaching,' does not appear ; it 
is evident, however, that the Saviour knew that his death 
was near at hand, and that he would not be permitted to 
eat the passover with his disciples on Saturday, the feast 
day. Accordingly, on the following morning, Thursday 
the 13th, he sent two of his apostles, Peter and John, into 
the city to make the necessary arrangements for the cele- 
bration. In doing this, they were instructed to exercise 
caution, and he did not so much as give them the name 
of the person at whose house they were to make ready 
for the feast. In reply to their question, “‘ Where wilt 
thou that we prepare ?” he said, ‘ Behold, when you are 
entered into the city, there shall a man meet you, bearing 
a pitcher of water: follow him into the house where he 
entereth in.” ‘And he shall show you a large upper 
room furnished : there make ready.” * 

Jesus and the remaining ten disciples continued in 
Bethany until about sunset, when they parted from their 
friends, and went forth to the upper room in which Peter 
and John had prepared the feast. The precise locality 
of this upper room is not known; the mosque near the 
southern limit of Mount Zion, shown to modern travellers 
as the identical building in which Jesus celebrated the 
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Passover with his apostles, has no reliable claims upon our 
notice. 

In ascertaining what preparations were made for the 
service, and what transpired there, we are assisted by the 
various accounts of the evangelists, what is known of the 

aschal service, and the domestic customs of the Jews. 

he food prepared we suppose to have been either a 
lamb, or a kid, roasted whole, and served with a sauce of 
wild and bitter herbs, ‘“‘ and the flesh of other sacrifices.” 
Unleavened bread and unfermented wine were also fur- 
nished. The lamb or kid was placed upon a low, round 
table of earthen or brass, about which the members of the 
company arranged themselves, seated or reclining upon 
the eer, or a carpet spread for the purpose. The apostles 
were all present. 

With these words, Jesus introduced this farewell ser- 
vice: ‘“‘ With desire I have desired to eat the passover 
with you before I suffer. For I say unto you, I will not 
any more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God.”% The kid or lamb was then eaten after the 
manner of the ordinary paschal service. At the conclu- 
sion of this part of the meal, or during the eating of it, a 
discussion arose among the apostles as to “ which of them 
should be accounted the greatest ’’* in the earthly king- 
dom which they still supposed their Master was about to 
establish. To remove this secular idea from their minds, 
and to teach them humility of spirit, Jesus arose from the 
table, and, pouring water into a basin,°® began to wash the 
feet of his apostles. Having finished this service, he 
resumed his seat. But in his conversation with Peter in 
reference to washing his feet, Jesus had already intimated 
the unfaithfulness of one of their number ; and in contin- 
uing his remarks, by degrees he prepares them for the 
direct annunciation that ‘one of you is to betray me.”’” 
This announcement created considerable confusion among 
the apostles. They were impatient to know to whom he 
had referred. Peter, as usual, gave utterance to the 
general desire, by inaudibly requesting John, who sat 
next to the Saviour, and was at that time leaning on his 
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breast, to inquire of the Master whom he meant to desig- 
nate. His reply, either to the request of John,® or to the 
direct question of Judas,’ indicated the traitorous apostle. 
Immediately after, Judas retired. 

After the departure of Judas, which it appears our 
Lord desired in view of his perfidious designs, Jesus took 
the bread, gave thanks, brake it, and passed it to the 
apostles who were present.!° But in doing so, he gave a 
new signification to that emblem, At the commencement 
of the service, he had informed them that he should not 
any more celebrate the Passover with them, until the ser- 
vice itself be fulfilled in the establishment of the kingdom 
of God: he now informs them that the bread which they 
are to eat is really the emblem of his own body, “ which 
is given for you,” 1! and they are commanded to repeat 
the service in remembrance of him. 

At the conclusion of the meal, the cup is again passed, 
with the significant remark of Jesus, that the wine of 
which they were about to drink ‘is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many for the remission of 
-sins.”? After this, our Lord discoursed at considerable 
length to his apostles, in which he comforts them, shows 
his unity with the Father and his relationship to his fol- 
lowers, warns them of the sufferings which they are to 
endure through faith in his name, and concludes with an 
affectionate, earnest, and comprehensive prayer to the 
Father. They then sang a hymn, and went out into the 
Garden of Gethsemane, where they remained until Jesus 
was arrested by a band of men, the head of whom was 
Judas, and led into the presence of Annas, father-in-law 
of Caiaphas. 

We are not to suppose that all the particulars of the 
Last Supper of Jesus with his disciples are distinctly 
given in the broken accounts of the evangelists. There 
is, indeed, great reason to believe that considerable con- 
versation besides that given, passed between them at inter- 
vals in the service. Neither are we obliged to take the 
position that this feast was conducted strictly after the 
manner of celebrating the Passover; it seems, however, 
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most rational to harmonize it with that service so far as is 
possible. The evangelists clearly state that the “cup” 
was passed twice during the supper; in the Passover, it 
was used four times. ‘The “thanks” offered by Jesus, 
on taking the first ‘‘ cup,”” we suppose answered to those 
used by the Jews at the introduction of the Passover, and 
probably referred to the gifts of nature and the various 
general blessings which they had received. After the 
conclusion of the meal, the third “cup” was drank, 
called the “cup of blessing.” }* It was during the use 
of this “ cup,’ that the Saviour informed his apostles that 
wine was the emblem of his blood. "We may infer, also, 
that the “cup” was again presented, as it was used in 
the paschal service during the singing of the hallel, or 
hymn of praise. The evangelists inform us that the 
prayer was offered, and the hymn sung, but they omit 
to mention the use of the “ cup,” if it were so employed. 

We are not at all in doubt as to the kind of liquid fur- 
nished by Peter and John when they made ready for the 
feast. It was unquestionably the same as that ordinarily 
used in the celebration of the Passover. This was unfer- 
mented grape juice. On account of the manufactured 
compound common in these days, known by the same 
name, even Christians sometimes form a very erroneous 
opinion as to the nature of the wine employed by our 
Lord in this service. Our limits will not allow a detailed 
statement of this subject. It is sufficient, _— for 
our present purpose, to say, that the manufacture of wines 


by the processes now so generally in use, was wholly 
unknown until hundreds of years after the crucifixion of 
the Saviour. The wines of Palestine were obtained from 


the grape, which was grown in great abundance through- 
out that region. This, when new, was not hurtful; and, 
to preserve it fresh and unfermented, it was reduced by 


boiling to a subsistency resembling our molasses. In this 
condition, the juice of the grape would remain sweet for 


a series of years. When required for use, it was diluted 


with some three or four parts of water. The exceptions 
to this statement are the palm and date wines, generally 
known by the name of Strong Drink in Scripture, but 
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never in common use. The ordinary, harmless beverage 
of the people was the liquid used in all the religious fes- 
tivals. This, being red in color, fitly symbolized blood. 

The extreme caution exercised by the Jews in reference 
to unleavened bread is highly significant. The directions 
of Moses, as set forth in Ex. xiii. 7, are as follows: 
‘‘ Unleavened bread shall be eaten seven days; and there 
shall no leavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall 
there leaven be seen with thee in all thy house.” Un- 
leavened bread was used in the Passover, “partly to 
remind the Israelites of the hardships they had sustained 
in Egypt, unleavened being more heavy and less palatable 
than leavened bread, on which account it is called the 
bread of affliction,” and partly to commemorate the speed 
of their departure or deliverance from thence, which was 
such that they had not sufficient time to leaven their 
bread.” !* Fermented wine, in the celebration of the 
Passover, would be as objectionable to a Jew as leavened 
bread. 

The “ bitter herbs,” used in connection with this annual 
feast of the Jews, were likewise designed as a memorial 
of their bondage in Egypt, and the haste in which they 
departed from thence. 

As to the signification which Jesus attached to the 
phrases, ‘‘ This is my body,” in distributing the bread, 
and ‘“‘ This is my blood,” in distributing the wine, there 
could have been no great misunderstanding on the part 
of the apostles. ‘They could not have supposed that he 
meant literally his body, for he was then corporeally pres- 
ent. Had he intended to present so new and extraordi- 
nary a sense to their minds, he could not but have stated 


it more definitely ; and had they so understood him, the 
difficulty would assuredly have led them to question him 
further. But as the whole transaction—the institution of 


a visible sign of communion to endure after his departure 
—had a symbolic character, they would have interpreted 


these words, also, unnaturally, if they had understood 
them literally, and not symbolically. ‘ This is, for you, 


my body and blood, that is, represents to you my body 
and blood.” ‘The breaking of the bread was a natural 
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symbol of the breaking of his body ; the pouring out of the 
red wine (the ordinary wine of Palestine) was a natural 
symbol of the pouring out of his blood. ‘TI offer up my 
life for your redemption; and when, in remembrance 
‘thereof, you meet again to partake of this supper, be 
assured that I shall then be with you as truly as now I 
am with you, visibly and corporeally, in body and. blood. 
The bread and wine, which I now divide among you as 
symbols of my body and blood, will then stand instead of 
my corporeal presence.”’ ® 

In reference to the form of administering the sacra- 
ment which has obtained among Protestants, it is proper 
to observe, that the object which Jesus desired to subserve 
by the establishment of this visible sign of communion, 
was the remembrance of him. "Whatever may have per- 
tained to that general feast, not essential to this remem- 
brance, may, it would seem, be properly omitted, if more 
convenient todoso. It appears, indeed, that the apostles 
themselves acted upon the supposition that the employ- 
ment of only a part of that service was necessary to the 
celebration of the Eucharist. They were careful to 
establish churches for its observance, and the following 
directions, given to the believers in Corinth, in reference 
to the proper use of the sacrament, by the indefatigable 
Paul, may show us in what light he regarded this sub- 
ject: ‘For I have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread ; and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my 
body, which is broken for you: this do in remembrance 
of me. After the same manner, also, he took the cup 
when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he 
come.” 16 The eating of the kid or lamb, and the bitter 
herbs, with the repeated use of wine, constituted, there- 
fore, in the judgement of the apostle, no part of the Lord’s 
Supper. The use of the cup in connection with the 
hallel, not being mentioned in either the Gospels or the 


15 Neander’s Life of Christ, § 268, p. 390. 16 1 Cor, xi. 23-26, 
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Epistles, cannot be important; even the singing itself is 
not specified in the directions given by Paul. Remarks 
in connection with the sacrament by the person adminis- 


tering it, are, of course, optional. ‘The discourse of Jesus 


followed the institution of the Supper, and was itself 


closed by a prayer. 

We conclude this brief sketch of the Last Supper of 
our Lord with his Disciples, by a few observations upon 
the claims of this service upon Christians of the present 
age. ) 

1. If we ask ourselves why the sacrament was insti- 
tuted at all, we shall suggest, in our reply, a reason for 
its observance now. Christians surely need, in this age, 
to be reminded of their Master; they have not so far 
imitated his virtues, and adopted his sentiments, as to 


require no such remembrance to quicken them to duty ! | 


There is, besides, no evidence that the Eucharist was in- 
stituted for any local or temporary object. The language 
of Paul" should be so interpreted as to accord with 
the known customs of the early Christians, some of whom 
were connected with churches planted by himself. John, 
who was the chosen friend of Jesus, and present at the 
supper, seems not to have thought it in any way improper 
to celebrate that service after the appearance of our Lord, 
or that the sanctity of the institution was removed by that 
appearance. Christians then, as before, continued “to 
show forth the Lord’s death” by eating the memorials of 
his body and blood “in rembrance of him.” They have 
always done so, in every age of the church. And what 
excuse could we offer for discarding it now? If useful 
to those most likely to remember him from the recollec- 
tions of a personal acquaintance, especially valuable is it 
to us, who are dependent upon the records of his life and 
teaching for those spiritual hopes which were with them 
matters of knowledge. It appears to us that we truly 
need to preserve this institution, if alone for the holy 
influences which its remembrances throw about us. As 
life now is, there is but little danger that we shall have too 
many aids to personal growth in Christ. The danger is 
the reverse of this. Does it not become us, then, Christian 
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reader, to encourage this sacramental rite by our personal 
example, not only as a remembrance of the Saviour, but 
as a means of self-culture and religious trust ? 

2. We owe to our Lord this remembrance of him, in 
view of the benefits which he has conferred upon us. What 
shall we compare with the blessings which have flowed 
from his mission to our world? And as he was the most 
extraordinary personage ever upon our globe, — the only 
begotten Son of God, and the express image of his person, 
—we ought to hold his name in special remembrance by 
some commemorative service. ‘The manner in which this 
may be done, he has most fitly shown us. Are we not 
ungrateful in the expression of our regard for his office, 
and the influence of his mission, if we neglect his sacra- 
ment ? We do not assume that any person, merely from 
a professed faith in Christ, should partake of the Lord’s 
Supper, unless he be truly moved in his heart to do so ; 
but ought we not, as professed Christians, to be so moved ? 
Do we not owe him this much? Nothing could possibly 
place us under stronger obligations than his disinterested 
affection for our race. By appropriate religious services, 
we should show a living gratitude, and by a life devoted 
to the glory of God, become in all things like Christ, the 
head of the Church. W. H. R. 


Art. XXX. 
Circumstances and Responsibility. 


On whom, or what, does the character of life depend— 
on us, or on our circumstances? In other words, is life 
what we ourselves make it, or what circumstances make 
it for us? These questions might be so discussed as to 
lead into some of the nicest disputes in metaphysics. A 
thoroughly philosophical treatment of them would inevita- 
bly include all the issues between Necessity and Free-will. 
Nothing of this kind is now undertaken, however. An 
article in a former number of this work, (Jan. 1852,) 
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expressed the opinion “that men are reponsible, notwith- 
standing circumstances; that circumstances are not the 
masters, but the materials of life; and that, so long as 
men have the sense of right, the power of resistance, and 
the power of choice, they are responsible, however unfa- 
vorable circumstances may be.”” There was no opportu 
nity, at that time, for any attempt to elaborate this view. 
The present article proposes such an attempt, and this 
only. Its aim is not metaphysical, but practical. The 
metaphysics of the subject are no doubt important in 
their place, and to those whose tastes incline them to their 
pursuit. The motives of life, however, are not born 
among their subtle refinements, nor drawn from among 
their nice distinctions. To the philosopher, or the specu- 
latist, it may seem worth while to spend time to debate 
whether our volitions are absolutely independent, or 
whether they originate in causes back of themselves ; 
whether, governed by motives, we are, or are not, free— 
and similar abstractions. But to the general conscience, 
such questions will always be of little concern. The 
great question for it, is the broader and more general one, 
asked by each individual,—Have I, in any real sense, the 
control of my actions, or am I only a machine, controlled 
‘by an irresistible fate? This is the question, and this, 
however some of its roots may seem to reach down 
among the abstrusities of metaphysics, must be decided, 
for the general mind, and for all practical purposes, at 
least, by the considerations which lie most obviously and 
naturally around the subject. It is with these considera- 
tions, therefore, that this article will deal. To one who 
wants to look deeper, and to see a thorough and, so far 
as it goes, an exhaustive treatment of the subject, espe- 
cially in its historical and philosophical aspects, no better 
service can be rendered than to recommend the perusal 
of the article on ‘ Divine and Human Agency,” in a for- 
mer volume of this work, from the pen of its editor.' 

The position herein assumed is, in general terms, that 
life is what we make it, and that, accordingly, whatever 
circumstances may be, we are responsible for its character 
and issues. It is frankly admitted, in the outset, that 


1 Vol. iii. art. 1. 
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there is another side to the subject, and that any view of 
life, or of our responsibility for it, which excludes God, 
and his pervading purpose, and his controlling will, is 
fatally imperfect. It is no part of the design of this arti- 
cle to advocate any such view. It will insist on human 
responsibility ; but back of all that man is, or can do, it 
recognizes God’s great purpose. Above all, and through 
all, that makes up human life, it sees God directing, per- 
mitting, overruling. His plan, it not only concedes, but 
would argue, were this the point to be argued, reaches 
not only to matter, but to men; and the scope of his sov- 
ereignty includes and subordinates the life of souls, as 
well as the movements of the spheres. So every just 
view of the divine nature suggests, and so the Bible 
declares. In a most important sense, it is true, as the 
prophet affirms, “that the way of man is not in himself ; 
it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.””? Over 
all his plans, however he may hope, design, expect, or 
even work, God reigns; and his vital providence of wis- 
dom and of love, overruling the thoughts, volitions, and 
acts of men,—though in no such sense as to interfere with 
their proper freedom,—still conducts the great drama of 
the world’s life to final ends of good. This is the view 
into which the soul instinctively rises in all seasons of 
profoundest meditation concerning God; and there are 
times when such an assurance is its only shelter. In our 
times of sorrow and reverse, when we have wrought, only 
to get no fruit, and have hoped, only to be disappointed, 
and have loved, only to stand above the grave and weep, 
not our own wisdom, or our own will, but God is our 
help. There is strength and support for us only as we 
feel ourselves encompassed by his wise and beneficent 
purposes, and lean, confidingly, on his great arm, and 
say, amidst the wrecks of our designs and the ashes of 
our hopes, and above our dead, It is the Lord; be still 
O soul, and trust. . 

All this, however, it is believed, does not remove, or 
abate, the truth of individual accountability. In harmony 
with these connections of God with life, our acts are our’ 
own, and, in important respects, whatever our circum- 
stances, life is what we make it. 


2 Jere. x. 23. 
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That, as the world is, circumstances actually have an 
influence over life, is, of course, conceded. The great 
mass of mankind, we know, are moulded by them like 
clay by the hands of the potter. On the one hand, men 
are elevated, prospered, virtuous, in the eyes of the world 
even great; on the other, men are poor, vicious, criminal, 
—in both cases, under the force of circumstances which 
they have done nothing to create, and when, under other 
circumstances, they might have been wholly different. 
These are facts evident to all. They are, doubtless, in 
themselves, important, especially as bearing on the com- 
parative merit or guilt of individuals. They are useful, 
moreover, to teach us humility and charity. So prone as 
we all are to be the creatures of circumstances, they 
remind us, that no one can say what, under other circum- 
stances, he might have been, or done. 

While, however, for these reasons and others, these 
facts have importance, and should never be overlooked, 
they have very little or no importance in connection with 
the question now before us. They lie simply on the sur- 
face, and touch no fundamental principle in the case. 
The question is, not whether men are influenced by cir- 
cumstances, but whether circumstances have an absolute 
and necessary power over us, so that it must be, not we, 
but they, that determine the character of life. This ques- 
tion is unapproached, even when all these facts have been 
allowed. In spite of them, and in perfect consistency 
with them, it may still be affirmed, that, if we are crea- 
tures of circumstances, it is because we are willing to be; 
that we are not necessarily so, except to a limited extent ; 
and that life is the result of our own choice and action, 
for which we are justly responsible. 

Take an example. Take the case of one surrounded 
by unfavorable moral influences. Will it, now, be said 
that he is compelled to yield to these influences, and so to 
fall into the ruinous courses, and to form the vicious char- 
acter towards which they tend? Has he not reason, 
conscience, and the’ sense of duty to fortify him against 
them? Has he not the power of choice, the power of 
resistance, the conception, if not the perfect knowledge, 
of right and wrong? It,may be said that they are weak- 
ened, obscured, perverted. So they may be—so they no 
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doubt are, somewhat. But does he not possess them 
still? If not, then the question concerning him is of a 
higher nature than any question of circumstances can be. 
It is a question of ability ; and where there is no ability, 
there can, of course, be no guilt. This, it is true, only 
evokes one of the metaphysical questions in dispute. But 
put in this form, is there really much for those who have 
any regard to the use of language as significant of prac- 
tical verities, to dispute about? It is a principle in law, 
that a man is not holden for what he does under compul- 
sion. It is equally a principle in morals, that one is not 
holden for what he has no power to do or to prevent. 
Accountability always implies liberty. If, therefore, one 
does a wrong thing, or lives a vicious life, unable, through 
native weakness, or circumstantial perversion, or circum- 
stantial compulsion, to do otherwise,—thus lacking the 
power of choice, the power of resistance, the conception 
of moral distinctions, either or all of them,—it is only 
mockery and a monstrous perversion of terms to talk of 
his being accountable. If the circumstances from which 
the perversion or compulsion comes are of his own caus- 
ing, he may be; otherwise, not. He is no moral agent— 
only a thing subject to irresistible and irresponsible forces, 
just as a stone, thrown into the air, is subject to the forces 
which bring it to the ground; and that stone may with 
the same propriety be held accountable for the mischief it 
may do in its descent, as he for the vice into which he 
may fall. No doubt there are such cases—perhaps more 
of them than we are accustomed to think ; subjects for 
the guardianship and restraints of a moral hospital, just 
as those mentally disordered are for the treatment of a 
hospital for the insane. But will it be said that this is the 
case with us all ?—that we are all thus powerless in the 
hands of an iron fate, mere checkers on the board of life, 
moved by inexorable forces behind us, without will or 
accountability of our own ?—and that the conscience 
which suggests responsibility, and the consciousness in 
which we have our sense of _alicseat are only lies? And 
yet, are not these the conclusions to which we are driven, 
if we admit that we have not the freedom of choice, the 
power to resist, and the conception of right and wrong 
among our original and constant materials of life ? 
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But if one have these, circumstances, though they may 
affect and modify, cannot annihilate them, nor the re- 
sponsibilities imposed on their possession. Under all cir- 
cumstances, amidst all the miasms of sin and crime, in 
spite of all influences of poverty- or vice, these remain ; 
and at every step of his progress in wrong, he is made 
sensible of their presence, and that he is sinning against 
them. There are remonstrances within him which he has 
to stifle——voices winning him to the right to which, he 
wilfully closes his ear. Whatever circumstances maybe, 
then, he is not compelled to yield to them, nor to form his 
life in their mould. He has the elements of something 
better at his command, and, in the use of these, might 
rise above them, if he would. This may be a difficult 
thing for him to do; but not an impossible.thing. He is, 
under God, his own master, and, notwithstanding his 
unfavorable circumstances, may make life whatever he 
will. Only on this ground can he be blamed for his de- 
linquencies or sins ; or, is there no meaning or use in expos- 
tulation, instruction, or any means designed to affect his 
choice, and to win him to a manly and Christian life ? 

And in this case, we have a fair illustration of all other 
cases in which the question of circumstances is involved. 
In none of therh, it is believed, will it be found, on a thor- 
ough consideration of all the facts, that we are absolutely 
compelled by circumstances to be or to do that which is 
inconsistent with our most genuine and worthy life. In 
some respects, as was admitted in the outset, all men are 
within their power. So far as respects the time and place 
of birth, and the condition and culture of early life; so 
far as respects our liabilities to those providential sorrows 
and reverses, against which no human foresight can guard, 
—and which will be farther considered by and by,—we 
are emphatically and in the most absolute sense creatures 
of circumstances. But in other respects, from the time 
when we begin really to have characters and commence 
our actual life within the circle assigned for our activity 
and work, they are either our masters or our servants, as 
we choose. We may yield to them, may be crushed and 
spoiled by them, if we will; or we may watch to make 
the most of those that are favorable, and may rise above 
and triumph —— those unfavorable, and even so turn and 
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use them as to get good instead of evil from them. The 
problem is for our solution. Is there not many a man, 
successful and famous now, and in the past, who in all 
human probability never would have been so but for the 
awakening and impelling power of what would be called 
unpropitious circumstances ?—precisely such circumstan- 
ces as others have yielded to as unconquerable difficul- 
ties, or inexorable masters for evil? Look at Luther at 
Worms ;—at Washington during nearly all our dubious 
Revolution ;—at Napoleon in his Italian campaign ;—at 
Shakspeare driven to his pen ;—and so in all the fields of 
life in which men have conquered difficulties and achieved 
distinction. "Who, indeed, are the world’s great men for 
the most part but those who, out of the valley of trial and 
discouragement, have climbed to the mountain-top above 
their fellows? Unfavorable circumstances have led them 
through their baptism of fire and filled them with the in- 
spiration of their necessities, and so have goaded, aroused, 
compelled them. They have thus become helps and op- 
portunities; and these men have owed their success and 
celebrity to the very causes which seemed most against 
them, and which have been against others, because they 
have permitted them to be. 

If there be any force in the considerations thus submit- 
ted, it is, we perceive, for us chiefly, under God, to say 
what we will do or become—and we thus have the truth 
that, making all allowance for circumstances, we are 
justly responsible for the character and issues of life. 
These seemingly hostile circumstances, indeed, these 
trials, temptations, antagonisms and conflicts,—these 
things which subject our virtue to hazard and make our 
success a problem, are the very things out of which and 
in the midst of which the genuine human life is to be 
formed. Only in collision with them can its highest 
qualities be developed. The sparkle of the diamond 
comes only of attrition, and the stoutness of the oak not 
of soft skies or gentle showers, but of the peltings of 
storms and the strain of tempests. So heroism is born of 
difficulty ; and character becomes noble and sublime in 
contact with these rugged tests of its strength and these 
sharp demands for toil and courage and resistance. These 
are to the man or woman what the restraints of the school, 
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and its hard tasks, and its necessities for application, are to 
the boy or girl. They exercise the soul. They put its 
energies to the.proof. No man knows what he is, or 
what he can do, without them. They give muscle to 
virtue and reality to success. They kindle stern resolves ; 
call for bravery, patience and work; and so serve to 
make life noble in its internal forces and its external 
achievements. To talk, therefore, of the destruction of 
our responsibility by these things and to lay on them the 
blame of our misconduct or failure, is—speaking of the 
general rule—as if we should hold the pupil relieved from 
responsibility and excused for indolence and ignorance by 
the very necessities and discipline designed to make him 
a diligent and progressive scholar. What we call cir- 


cumstances may seem to be, and, if we will have it so 
and yield to them, may actually prove to be, against us 
and against our life as the thing it ought tobe. But they 
have no absolute and necessary power over us for evil. 
We may resist, may conquer and use them, if we will— 
‘as the engineer uses the water-fall his boat cannot navi- 
gate, to give motion to a million spindles and to fill the 
waste with the hum of industry and a thousand happy 
homes. In other words, circumstances are not the des- 
potic and irresistible arbiters of our destiny, as so many 
suppose, in the hands of which we are without voice or 
will of our own. They are rdther—as we once heard a 
lecturer say—the steed, all saddled and bridled, by which 
we may be trampled, as he rushes on, or upon which we 
may spring and, gathering up the reins, guide him to our 
advantage, if not wholly subject to our will. Or, as we 
would choose to say, they are the material from which 
we are to weave the web of life. Here they are—and 
we must use them, or they will envelope us. Differing in 
color, in quality, in fitness for combination, like the threads 
of the weaver’s loom, it is for us to say whether we will 
so use and combine them that a harmonious and beautiful 
web shall be the result, or whether, as the vast machinery 
of existence goes on, we will suffer them to be woven a 
confused and tangled mass about us, affording us no suit- 
able covering, and binding us at length prostrate and 
helpless in the dust. In the midst of them, out of them, 
life is what we make it. 
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Nor do the providential occurrences, to which we have 
referred, reverse, sickness, death, in one sense entirely 
beyond our control, militate at all against this conclusion. 
They must, indeed, necessarily affect life—at first to dis- 
turb and darken it; but they do not necessarily affect it 
for permanent evil, por prevent us from making it still 
beautiful and happy. It is said of Dr. Spurzheim that in 
selecting a wife ‘he made choice of one who had seen 
much trouble and passed through uncommon scenes of 
calamity. His theory was that great mental suffering is 
necessary to develope the highest qualities of the soul.” 
And this is unquestionably a just and philosophical view 
of the subject. It is hard to suffer—to see hope withered ; 
and cherished plans defeated, and expectations perished ; 
to see our homes broken, and to feel our hearts crushed, 
under some great trouble. But none can tell how much 
these things, rightly used, may contribute to the elevation 
and perfection of his or her character. ‘There are some 
fruits,” it has been said, “ which must be punctured before 
they ripen kindly ; and there are some hearts which re- 
quire an analogous process.” Some of the richest suc- 
cess has been achieved, some of the sweetest and noblest 
characters have been formed under the influence, and we 
cannot say how in far in consequence, of just these things. 
We sat the other day by the side of a young mother be- 
reaved of her only child. How she had loved that child ! 
How she had painted bright pictures concerning him, and 
thought fondly of what she would do for him and of what 
he would be to her! And when, at length, the angels 
took him, and she felt that he was dead, what agony con- 
vulsed her heart! Almost, in the intensity of: her grief, 
she could charge cruelty to God that, so early, he had 
robbed her of her pet lamb—her only one. But soon, 
through faith, there came peace; and sorrowing yet for 
her own loss, she could say, as she looked heavenward, 


‘sT look around and see 
The evil ways of men; 
And O, beloved child! 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then.” 


And as we sat by her side, after we had followed his little 
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body, through the thick rain, to the tomb, she could talk 
as calmly of his death as she had been wont to talk of his 
life, and was serene and happy. . The hour of agony had 
passed, and that ordeal of grief, coming so early and so 
severe, but accepted and used as the appointment of a 
Father’s mercy, had developed @ strength of character, 
had given a wealth of spiritual. profit, and a ripeness and 
richness of faith, and a consciousness of heaven and a 
nearness to it, and had opened a depth of beautiful sym- 
pathies, which shall make her life hereafter sweeter and 
holier in its essence, and more Christian in its form, than 
was possible before. So sorrow ever leaves its blessing 
with those who seek it ; but only through its harsh teach- 
ing can such good be attained. Even Christ, we are 
assured, needed the discipline of sorrow, and was only 
** made perfect through suffering.” Reverse, if rightly 
used, may be the precursor, perhaps the direct means, 
of higher success, Adversity may open the door to a 
sweeter joy. Disappointment, with its tears, may nurture 
a nobler virtue ; and bereavement itself may prepare the 
way for a serener faith, a more blessed experience, and a 
more heavenly life. These things are to life what fire is 
to gold. They refine and purify it. They chasten, ele- 
vate, spiritualize it—that is, if we will have itso. Other- 
wise, they may distort, sour, and spoil it. It is for us to 
say. So that, even in reference to these, it is still true 
that life is what we make it. 

It may help us somewhat to consider this matter prac- 
tically fora moment. Take the man, then, successful in 
business, honored and beloved by his associates, confided 
in by the eumener: every way a worthy specimen of 
manly character. How came he what he is? Did cir- 
cumstances make his life, without effort or volition of his 
own—or is he what, with God’s blessing, he has made 
himself? Grant that circumstances have been favorable. 
Have not many, under circumstances as favorable, and 
even more so, not only failed to become what he is, but 
become, in every respect, wretched contrasts to him ? 
He has himself made his life what it is. If circumstances 
have been favorable, he has improved them; if unfavora- 
ble, he has risen above, or used them. He has been 
earnest, cautious, persevering, and ¢hat has given him 
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success. He has been truthful and honest, and that has 
made him esteemed, honored, confided in. In few words, 
he has diligently sought and labored to be a man, and his 
life is what it is in consequence. 

Or, take that woman, the centre of a doting and affec- 
tionate circle, living so useful and beautiful a life as wife, 
mother, sister, and friend. How came she what she is ? 
In any other way than as the result of her own efforts? 
We see her only to admire and love her; but do we know 
through what struggles she has become what we see her ?— 
through what efforts to overcome faults of temper, to dis- 
cipline herself to greater amiability and patience, to fortify 
herself for a growing faithfulness and purity? She is, in her 
sphere and by God’s help, only what she has chosen and 
sought to be—the product not altogether of circumstances, 
but of her own endeavor. Without that, though circum- 
stances might have been most favorable, she would have 
failed to be what she is—just as many a female, thus 
favored, and with every thing richest in its promise, has 
failed, only through such lack, before and since. 

To the same effect, we may look in contrary directions. 
Take that criminal, that drunkard, that poor creature, our 
sister still, though she is so abandoned—and what are 
they but what they have finally made themselves? Grant 
that circumstances were unfavorable; that they were 
born in poverty, nursed in ignorance, reared in the midst 
of bad examples. This may lessen our surprise that they 
are what they are; but does it abate a jot of the truth 
that they are what they have made themselves? Have 
not others, born and reared under circumstances just as 
unfavorable, arrived at far different results? And had 
these exercised their powers, and done. as well as they 
might, might they not have been far different likewise ? 
Have they not yielded and consented when they could 
and should have resisted, and so, in conjunction with cir- 
cumstances, fashioned their life into its present form ? 
Considering circumstances, we may feel that they may be 
somewhat excused; but unless they are to be wholly 
excused, declared not guilty because they could not be 
different from what they are, we must say they might have 
been different, and so that their life is what they have 
made it. No doubt, as has been before suggested, there 
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are those who have not sufficient mental power, or moral 
stamina, to stand up against the force of their vicious 
surroundings, and who, therefore, are not to be held 
blameworthy for their perverted lives. They are to be 
pitied, not condemned. These, however, are exceptions, 
and do not impair the general rule? 

To this conclusion, then, we come. But it may be 
said, as bearing against it, that some are more favored by 
nature, gifted with richer mental and moral endowments 
than others. This is true. But it does not affect our 
argument. God holds us accountable only for what we 
have. Every really sane person—and it is only of such 
that we have intended to speak—has enough of mind and 
of the right elements of character for a true and worthy 
life in the sphere and on the plane for which he or she is 
fitted. In that sphere,-and on that plane, with such ma- 
terials as are supplied them, it is as true of the least, as 
of the most highly gifted, that their life is what they make 
it. They are responsible accordingly. The absolute 
equality of moral or mental endowments is not affirmed, 
nor is it pretended that every man may now make his 
life as splendid, or as morally sublime, in itself, or as 
wide, or as lofty in the place it fills, as another ; nor is 
any thing like this essential to the logic of the argument. 
‘‘'There are diversities of gifts.” ‘One star differeth 
from another star in glory.”? What is essential to the 
argument, and what is affirmed, is that every sane and 
intelligent person has enough of intellect and of the moral 
material of life to make, rightly used, a genuine and wor- 
thy life in the sphere and on the plane for which God 
has fitted him. Nor can any one know how high his 
plane, or how wide his sphere, may be, if he makes the 
most of himself. 

Another thing, also, is to be remembered in this con- 
nection. The merit, or real.greatness, of a life does not 
lie in native greatness of endowment. It is the culture 
and improvement of what one has, one’s measure of 
attainment and developement according to his materials 
and opportunities, reckoning alike his helps and his obsta- 
cles, that determines rank in God’s scale. In his sight, 
he is the worthiest man, living the noblest life, who, ac- 
cording to what he is and has, makes the most possible of 
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himself, intellectually, morally. On this account, the man 
of less intellect often becomes nobler than the man of 
greater intellect, and those of most unfavorable moral ten- 
dencies and endowments originally rise, frequently, into 
the most meritorious life. Said a phrenologist, not long 
ago, to a distinguished man and minister, running his hand 
over his head, ‘‘ You are a good man, but you have had 
hard work to beso.” And how much nobler does a good 
life become in such a case! There is no particular merit 
in the virtue of a man who is good because nature has 
made him so, who cannot well be otherwise because all 
his proclivities are in that direction; but when one who 
must curb and guard himself at all points, who must fight 
against foes without and foes within, to be good, attains to 
a life of large and spotless moral excellence, the greatness 
and nobleness of such a life become all the loftier, and its 
rewards all the sweeter, because of the warfare and strug- 

les of which it has been born. Washington, celebrated 
or his self-control and for the moral harmony of his char- 
acter, is said to have been originally of quick and imperi- 
ous temper. Undisciplined and allowed the mastery, it 
would have deformed his life, and have made him wholly 
another man. But he conquered; and do we not hold 
him the nobler man in consequence? And when it is said 
of Christ that he “was in all points tempted like as we 
are,”’> does not the declaration that he was yet ‘ without 
sin’’ swell in our view into a grander meaning, and his 
life rise before us into sublimer moral proportions ? 

There is nothing, then, we perceive in the fact of the 
different mental and moral endowments of men to conflict 
with the general result, to which we have reasoned. 
However diverse our native gifts, each one, by proper 
culture and effort, may attain in his sphere to such a life 
as the law of God demands. Each, therefore, whatever 
circumstances may be, is responsible for the character he 
may form and the life he may live, and so justly receives 
the rewards, or retributions, of his faithfulness or neglect. 

This, then, finally, is our conclusion—clear to us, how- 
ever poorly we may have succeeded in working it out for 
others :—God is over all; but, under him, life is what we 


3 Heb. iv. 15. 
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make it. And is not this the only conclusion that accords 
with our moral consciousness, or with the teachings of 
the Bible? Stripping the subject of all verbiage and of 
all metaphysical subtleties, do we not instinctively feel 
that, under God, we have our character and earthly des- 
tiny in our hands ?—that we can be virtuous, or vicious, 
unforeseen providential visitations excepted, successful 
or unsuccessful, as we choose ?—that, therefore, our life 
is what we make it, and that we are to blame, if we do 
not make it right? Does not any other conclusion con- 
tradict the affirmations of our consciousness as much as 
the assertion that we do not exist, or that we cannot 
see? And is not this the uninterrupted teaching of God 
in the Scriptures? What else means the exhortation, 
‘Cease to do evil; learn to do well?”* or the equally 
significant admonition, ‘ He that will love life and see 
good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil and his 
lips that they speak no guile; let him eschew evil and do 
good ; let him seek peace and ensue it.”° What mean, 
indeed, all the counsels, warnings, instructions and en- 
couragements which crowd the sacred pages, and all the 
appeals, solicitations and moral instrumentalities which 
God has appointed concerning us, crowned by the life 
and death of Christ? To us, most surely, it seems that 
if life be not what we make it,—if we are not charged 
with the responsibility of its character and issues, but are 
in the hands of omnipotent circumstances, subject to their 
control, then are all the intuitions and suggestions of our 
moral nature monstrous lies. Then we are encompassed 
by one great tissue of mockeries and seemings; all moral 
terms are meaningless; all appearances of accountability 
are hollow; and all that God speaks to us, and all that 
Christ has done, or professedly seeks to do, are but empty 
pretensions, false to facts and void of actual meaning, as 
hypocrisy itself. For ourselves, we instinctively shrink 
from these and all like conclusions. Laying fast hold of 
the throne of God, and confiding in his presiding and con- 
trolling will in relation to all human affairs, we must at 
the same time feel that on us actually rests the work of 
life. Nor can we doubt, that if this conviction could 


4 Isa. i. 16, 17. 5 Pet. iii. 10, 11. 
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become the mastering thought and inmost faith of the 
Christian world, we should see a higher type of piety, a 
loftier endeavor, and a more refined and faultless life, 
filling souls with their peace, the Church with their beauty, 
and the world with their quickening and redeeming force. 
E. G. B. 


Art. XXXI. 
Literary Notices. 


1. Biography of Rev. Hosea Ballou. By his youngest Son, Maturin 
M. a &c. Boston: Published by A. Tompkins. 1852. 12mo. 
pp. 404. 


A portion of this work, that gives it peculiar and unexpected val- 
ue, is a series of autobiographical reminiscences and reflections, which 
the author persuaded the venerated subject of the memoir to write 
out, from time to time, and which he has now inserted in their proper 
places in the narrative. These fragments will be received with the 
cue interest, as they were unlooked for, it being well known that 

r. Ballou was quite indifferent to his own biography, and reluctant 
to take the trouble of committing it to paper. This was character- 
istic of him. His life was one continuous, though cheerful, effort 
ahead, for the advancement of the cause to which he had devoted 
himself ; and his look was habitually directed forward, seldom turn- 
ing back to dwell on the retrospect. Scenes that interested his 
affections, he indeed preserved in remarkably fresh remembrance, so 
far as that one bearing of them was concerned ; but mere historical 
facts of his past experience, with their dates and mutual relations, 
did not remain so distinct in his mind. His motto seemed to be, 
“forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before.” 

Another excellence which we are prepared to attribute to this 
work, is truthfulness in describing Mr. Ballou’s domestic character, 
habits and manners, as well as his style of conversation and argu- 
ment, whether in private or in public. The little incidents, given 
under these heads, are in perfect keeping with hundreds of others, 
which we have either witnessed ourselves, or had related to us by his 
intimate acquaintances and hearers. There are few men who have 
left. a greater number of characteristic sayings indelibly struck into 
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the minds of their friends. His habitual religiousness, and his inces- 
sant study of the Scriptures, his devotion to the cause of his Master, 
and his superiority to the censures or blandishments of the world, 
are here set before us in their true light. We find also faithful pre- 
sentations of his views on various topics, and summary but cortect 
statements of the most of his peculiar.theological doctrines. 

With respect to the completeness of the memoir, the exactness of 
its details, the breadth of view which it presents, and impartiality in 
treating the subject, we have not had time to go into a satisfactory 
examination of the work, as it came to our hands only when the 
present sheet ought to have been passing through the press. - It 
would be doing injustice to one who held the most eminent place in 
our denomination, to attempt a sketch of his life and character in the 
narrow space of a Literary Notice; and we therefore postpone the 
undertaking to a future Number. 


2. A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Schools. Chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kalt- 
schmidt. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the Grammar School, 
etc. etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 1260. 


3. Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. With English Notes, critical 


and explanatory. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., &c. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 398. 


The indefatigable Editor seems to take no vacations for himself, 
and to allow none to printer, press-man, or book-binder. And yet 
his publications appear to be thoroughly prepared, and rank among 
those that are the best adapted to their purpose. The Dictionary, 
which is mainly an abridgement of Riddle’s translation of Freund, 
presents the results of the recent contributions to Latin philology by 
European scholars, in a convenient form for the use of younger 
classes in the language. The Tusculanz are accompanied with brief 
analyses, as summaries, and with copious notes from Tischer, 
Kihner, and others, which leave nothing further to be desired in 
the way of explanation. It will be recollected that this is the work 
in which Cicero discusses the most fully the fear of death, and the 
prospects of futurity, as well as the sources of support in trial, and 
the sufficiency of virtue itself to produce happiness. 

4. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 
LL. D. By his son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. iv. New York: Harper & Brothers, &c. 1852, 
12mo. pp. 593. 

5. The Life and Works of Robert Burnes. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. In Four Volumes, Vol. iiii New York: Harper & 
Brothers, &c. 1852. 12mo. pp. 317. 


Of both of the works to which these volumes respectively belong, 
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we have given notices in former numbers of our publication. We 
have here only to add, that the American Edition of the very inter- 
esting and instructive Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers is now complete ; 
and that the successive volumes of Chambers’s Edition of Burns main- 
tains the superiority which we ascribed to the first, 


6. Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature, &c. With’ an Analysis, left 
unfinished by the late Rev. Robert Emory, D. D., President o Dickin- 
son College: completed and edited, with a Life of Bishop Butler, 
Notes and Index, by G. R. Crooks, New York: Harper & Brothers, 


&c. 1852. 12mo. pp, 368. ? 

It will be seen, from the title-page which we have given, that the 
distinctive feature of this edition is in the Analysis, Notes, and In- 
dex. These we find to be faithfully and skilfully executed, forming 
a valuable apparatus to Butler’s work. The Analysis is thorough, 


minute, and perspicuous ; the Index full; and the Notes, though 
few, are sufficient for the explanation of the text. 


7. Indications of the Creator: or, the Natural Evidences of Final 
Cause. By George Taylor, &c. Second Edition. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 140 Nassau Street. 1852, 12mo. pp. 283. 

Mr. Taylor embodies, in this work, the latest results of scientific 
discovery and observation, as they bear on the question of Natural 
Religion, and —~ an account of the successive steps by which the 


Developement-Theory, including the Nebular Hypothesis, has been 
exploded in the departments of Astronomy, Geology, Comparative 
Physiology, and Physical Geography. It is the most complete expo- 
sure of subject, that we have seen. If any are still per- 
plexed with the adventurous speculations, circulated a few years 
since in “the Vestiges of Creation,” we recommend this book to 
their perusal. Indeed, all who take it up, will find it to be profita- 
ble reading. 

8 Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library for Travellers and the Fireside. 

No. viii, Journey to Iceland and Travels in Sweden and Norway. 


Translated from the German of Ida Pfeiffer. By Charlotte Fenimore 
Cooper. pp. 273. New York. G.P..Putnam. 1852. : 


We read this book with considerable interest, for it was our first 
introduction to the strange scenery and secluded society of Iceland. 


But Madame Pfeiffer’s style has not the energy one would expect 


from a lady that had pushed her way around the planet. It is diffi- 
cult to create any picture of the landscapes, lava hills, and hot 
springs which she visited, and by which she declares herself so an 
ec There is no Mount Hecla rising from her narrative, but 


only the story of a dreary, dangerous ascent of a barren voleanio re- 
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gion. We long for a few bold strokes of the artist in description, to 
ive unity and life to the scenes she details, It is ungracious to find 
ult with a book that has so much information in it for twenty-five 
cents, and we can truly commend it to all lovers of travels for the 
novel experiences it so faithfully reports. K, 
Nos, x. and xi. Up the Rhine. By Thomas Hood. With comic 
Illustrations. pp. 168, 173. 
There is a great deal of shrewd sense, keen criticism of manners, 
and valuable social philosophy under the robe of fun that invests these 


volumes. They are delightful reading. The foe of false sentiment 
and cant, the lover of sunny humor, the reader that can enjoy ludi- 
crous positions, and cannot be offended by a first rate pun, the man 
that would see national distinctions most laughably illustrated, should 
not fail to read this book. K, 


No. xiv. Arctic Journal : or Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions. 
By Lieut. S. Osborn. pp. 216. 

A very sprightly and entertaining account of the perils, hardships, 
and pleasures, (for pleasures there certainly were) experienced in a 
search for Sir John Franklin, in the winter of 1850-1. There seems 
to be no attempt at exaggeration, but the story is told in an honest, 

KE. 


ike way. 


No. xv. Home and Social Philosophy. From “ Household Words.” 
I 


Edited by Charles Dickens, Second series, pp. 284. 
A great deal of information, wisdom, wit, and good story-telling, 


is crowded into this little volume. This and its companion are just 
the books for pleasant and useful evening reading, or for the cars. 


There is no danger in putting them on the centre-table for the chil- 
dren, Mr, Putnam’s series thus far has been admirably selected, 


and certainly bears away the palm, for cheapness and good execution, 
from all competitors. K. 


9. Sermons in the Order of a Twelvemonth, By N. L. Frothing- 
ham, Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co, 1852. 


This is a rare book. So far, at least, as literary qualities go, it 
would be difficult to find its mate in the whole range of modern pub- 
lished sermons. Religious truth is adorned by the most chaste 
beauty of expression, and set to the most exquisite music of style. 
There is not a page from which a gem of thought, a delicate play of 
fancy, a polished proverb, setting forth some spiritual law, or a feli- 


citous symbolic use of a scriptural fact, may not be selected. Often 
the same page holds them all, The finish would be too fine, the 


too sweet, the perfection of form too prominent, for sermons, 
if the impression of great effort in elaboration were made upon the 
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reader. But we cannot help feeling that such a method is the nat- 
ural play of a mind so highly cultured, that it can do nothing ex- 
cept in such artistic excellence. The burden is evidently laid upon 
the accomplished author to utter himself faultlessly, or to be silent. 

The treatment of the themes is chiefly ethical and reflective. The 
sermons are not discussions or presentations of great doctrines, but 
interpretations of duty and chastened meditations upon the religious 
ordering of life. The writer is evidently most at home in Christian 
thoughts of the Divine goodness, as manifested in nature, and the 
beneficent laws of spiritual education. The sermons entitled, ‘“ The 
Measures of Time ;” “The Knocking at the Door ;” “ Forty Stripes 
save one ” (on the doctrine of forbearance); “The Well of Sychar ;” 
“ Autumn, The Diminutions of Life ;” and “*‘ Where Dwellest Thou?’ 
recur to us as especially admirable; but the two on “ The Organ- 
ism of the Bible,” and “The Bible as a Phenomenon” stand most 
prominent for originality of thought and fervid richness of expres- 
sion. It is a book that cannot but reach the religious sensibilities by 
a style of address in which wisdom and poetic taste are delightfully 
blended ; and a Christian may properly rejoice in the rich demon- 
stration thus given that the deepest themes of religious faith, duty, 
_ and hope can be made the most attractive ones without detriment to 
their solemnity. K. 

10. The Knights of ——, France, and Scotland; or Legends of 
Love and Chivalry. By Henry William Herbert. New York: Red- 
field. 1852. 12mo. pp. 426. Also, 

The Cavaliers of England, or the Times of the Revolutions of 
1642 and 1688. By Henry William Herbert. New York: Redfield. 
1852. 12mo. pp. 428. 

These volumes comprise stories in which a slightly dramatic and 
imaginative effect is added to the sober narrative of history, in order 
to bring the story up to the truth of nature, They were written 
by Mr. Herbert in his younger days, and are now either recast or 
revised. We have read most of the first volume and part of the 
second with great interest. The story of Duke William of Norman- 
dy, the Conqueror of England, and the intrigues that preceded the 
invasion is told with great spirit. The piece, too, called “ True 
Love’s Devotion,” a tale of the times of Louis XV. of France, is 
one of the most thrilling we ever read. K, 

11. Eleven Weeks in Europe; and what may be seen in that 
Time. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 1852. 12mo. pp. 328. 

This is one of the most readable and excellent of the crowd of vol- 


umes concerning Europe, that chase one another through the press. 
Mr. Clarke is a good observer, a man of cultivated taste, an impar- 
tial though generous critic, and a clear, correct writer. The-descrip- 
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tions he gives of the great buildingsand pictures of the old world are 
very vivid. There is so much thoughtfulness and repose in the gen- 
eral impression the book makes, that it does not seem possible it 
could be the record of only “ Eleven weeks in Europe.” Itisa 
very valuable instructor to those who go abroad for such a flying 
visit, as to the most economical and judicious ways of using their 
time. The volume is excellently printed. a 


12. The Eclipse of Faith; or a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1852. 12mo. pp. 452. 


Mr. Henry Rogers, of England, a prominent contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review, is the author of this book. It is a review of the 
prominent opinions of Theodore Parker, Francis Newman, Mr. 
Greg, Mr. Froude, Fox, Foxton, &c. The form is that of the Pla- 
tonic dialogue, which relieves the dryness of theological discussion, 
thus making it more palateable to ordinary readers, no doubt, but 
wearying a theological student by its diffuseness. The chapters are 
very unequal in merit. Sometimes the deepest root of a subject is 
disclosed, and a contribution made to religious thought by a masterly 
refutation of a neological innovation. But asa general thing, the 
book is superficially logical, abounding in good hits, dealing with 
weaknesses or contradictions of expression, while the principle of an 
objection is left untouched, and so interesting, but not convincing, an 
honest opponent of the author’s positions. 


Mr. Rogers is evidently a serious-minded and earnest believer in 
Revelation, eae the more conservative and literal interpreta- 


tions of the word. We are glad to see so vigorous a book upon that 
side of the great discussion, reprinted in this country, and our 
thanks are due Messrs. Crosby & Nichols for the excellent dress in 
which they have given it to the American public. K. 


13. The Master Builder; or Life at a Trade. By — Kellogg Lee, 
Author of Summerfield ; or Life on a Farm. Redfield, Clinton Hall, 
New York, 1852. 

This work has very soon followed its predecessor, Summerfield ; 
an evidence of the industry of the author, and of his full inspiration 
with the subjects of his fiction. He preserves his identity in this 
new effort. He is the same painter of nature and of human charac- 
ter as we have found him before. There is quite as much compact- 
ness and finish in this as inthe former volume. The Master Builder, 
the hero of the story, is none other than the lost child that awakens 
so much interest in the reading of Summerfield. In depicting his 
character, the author seems to have before him the right ideal of the 
mechanic’s life; and some of his representations of character con- 
nected with the mechanical pursuits, are not unworthy the pens of 
any of our most popular authors. We know not what prettier or 
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better thing Dickens could have said than what we find in this book 
descriptive of Ruleff Gordon, the rope-maker. Then, there are 
the characters of the blind Sidney Tyler, Billy Bronk, Parson Dil- 
worth, and a company of excellent women, who figure in the beautiful 
and changing drama, such as make a book welcome to all who love 
to look on the commendable as well as on the objectionable or purely 
eccentric of human character and history. The description of the 
New Jerusalem, near the close of the book, is one of the most readable 
we have ever met in any essay or sermon, though the closing section 
is redundancy itself. n the whole, the Master Builder will be sure 
of a warm reception with readers of taste, and deserves a place 
in all libraries ee works of fiction; for the theology 
and morality of the book, so far as these are developed, seem to us 
the very essence of Christian purity and truth. We can cheerfully 
recommend the work to all Sabbath School libraries. A. 


14. Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. By Benson J. Lossing. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This is the twenty-fifth number of a work which has by this time 


become popular wherever it is known. It is one of the most minute 
and probably reliable histories of the battles and campaigns of our 
American Revolution that has been presented to the public. A 
large portion of the present number is devoted to an account of the 


movements of Cornwallis in the southern section of our country, and 


of the attempts of the American forces to intercept him; and also 
a particular account of the Mecklenburg Convention, with autographs 


of the members of the Committee of said Convention. It contains, 
moreover, very handsome engravings, in wood, of the portraits of 
Gov. Henry Lee, Gen. Nathaniel Greene, Col. O: H. Williams, the 


British General Tarleton, Gov. William R. Davie, and Col. Isaac 
Shelby. A. 


15. Romance of American History, as illustrated in the early events 
connected with the French Settlement at Fort Carolina, the Spanish 
Colony at St. Augustine, and the English Plantation at Jamestown. 
By Joseph Banvard, Author of Plymouth and the Pilgrims, Novelties 
of the New World, etc. etc. With Illustrations, Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, &c, 1852. 16mo. pp. 306. 


This work, like the author’s “ Novelties of the New World,” is a 
pleasant compound of history and anecdote, well adapted to the ca- 
pacities and tastes of children, and suitable also to persons of a 
maturer age. We commend it particularly to the notice of those 
who are collecting books for Sunday school libraries. 


16. Blithedale Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1852. 12mo. pp. 288. 








